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THI{  dinner  given  by  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States 
in  honor  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the 
ambassadors  and  ministers  of  the  Latin  American  countries, 
who  constitute  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  on  the  evening  of  May  27,  1912,  in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the 
Waldorf  Astoria,  New  York  City,  was  a  greater  success  than  its  most 
enthusiastic  friends  had  expected.  As  this  celebration  was  the  first 
ambitious  undertaking  by  the  society  smce  its  organization,  the  attend¬ 
ance  which  it  attracted  and  the  interest  which  it  aroused  were  most 
gratifying.  Considering  the  lateness  of  the  season  when  a  large  majority 
of  the  representative  men  of  New  York  are  living  in  the  country,  it  was 
indeed  remarkable  that  so  many  people  prominent  in  the  various  walks 
of  life  of  the  Metropolis  were  present.  Over  500  persons,  aside  from  the 
guests  of  honor,  sat  down  to  the  feast  and  formed  an  impressive  gathering. 
The  ballroom  was  handsomely  decorated  with  the  flags  of  all  the  21 
American  Republics  centering  on  the  pennant  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  at  opposite  ends  of  the  auditorium.  The  guests  of  honor  were 
seated  at  a  long  table  at  one  end  of  the  room,  while  the  subscribers  and 
their  guests  occupied  47  small  tables,  averaging  from  8  to  15  persons  at 
each.  The  speakers  included  Hon.  Henry  White,  president  of  the  Pan 
.\merican  Society,  formerly  United  States  ambassador  to  I^'rance  and 
Italy,  and  chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Fourth  Pan 
American  Conference  held  at  Buenos  Aires,  who  also  presided  and  acted 
as  toastmaster;  Hon.  William  J.  Gaynor,  mayor  of  New  York  City; 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia  University;  Hon. 
Pliilander  C.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States;  His  Ivxcel- 
lency  Sr.  Domicio  da  Gama,  ambassador  of  Brazil;  His  Ivxcellency 
Sr.  Don  Manuel  Calero,  ambassador  of  Mexico;  and  Hon.  William 
Sulzer,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  Seated  at  the  table  of  honor  were  the  following: 

Hon.  Henry  White,  president  of  the  Pan  American  Society  and 
chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  P'orirth  Pan  American 
Conference. 
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Hoii.  Philander  C.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State  and  chairman  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

His  Excellency  Domicio  da  Gama,  ambassador  of  Brazil. 

His  Excellency  Manuel  Calero,  ambassador  of  Mexico. 

His  Honor  William  J.  Gaynor,  mayor  of  New  York. 

Ur.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  Columbia  University. 

His  Excellency  Joaquin  B.  Calvo,  minister  of  Costa  Rica. 

His  Excellency  Ignacio  Calderon,  minister  of  Bolivia. 

Hon.  William  Sulzer,  chairman  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  House  of 
Representatives. 

W.  Butler  Duncan,  esq.,  president  Pilgrims  Society. 

His  Excellency  Federico  Mejia,  minister  of  Salvador. 

His  Excellency  Pedro  Ezequiel  Rojas,  minister  of  Venezuela. 

Hon.  Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  vice  president  and  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Pan  American  Society. 

Hon.  Lewis  Nixon,  delegate  of  the  United  States  to  the  Fourth  Pan 
American  Conference. 

His  PLxcellency  .Salvador  Castrillo,  minister  of  ‘Nicaragua. 

His  Excellency  Carlos  M.  de  Pena,  minister  of  Uruguay. 

Gen.  Enoch  H.  Crowder,  United  States  Army,  delegate  of  the  United 
States  to  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference. 

Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  president  New  York  University. 

His  Excellency  Eduardo  Suarez  Mujica,  minister  of  Chile. 

His  Excellency  Solon  Menos,  minister  of  Haiti. 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  president  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Judge  Janies  W.  Gerard,  president  Mexican  Society. 

His  Excellency  Joaquin  Mendez,  minister  of  Guatemala. 

His  Excellency  Ricardo  Arias,  minister  of  Panama. 

Dr.  Henry  Pratt  Judson,  president  Chicago  University. 

Hon.  Chandler  Anderson,  counselor  of  the  State  Department. 

His  Excellency  Francisco  J.  Peynado,  minister  of  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

His  Excellency  Federico  Alfonso  Pezet,  minister  of  Peru. 

Lindsay  Russell,  esq.,  president  Japan  Society. 

Hon.  Manuel  li.  Malbran,  charge  d’affaires  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Hon.  Roberto  McDouall,  charge  d’affaires  of  Colombia. 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  minister  of  Cuba  being  absent  in  Habana,  the  minister  of  Hon¬ 
duras  in  his  country,  the  unavoidable  detention  of  the  charge  d’affaires 
of  Ecuador,  and  the  fact  that  Paraguay  has  no  diplomatic  rejiresenta- 
tive,  account  for  these  countries  not  being  rejiresented  at  the  table.  At 
two  smaller  tables  were  nearly  all  the  consular  rejiresentatives  in  New 
York  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 

To  give  a  list  of  the  others  present  would  be  a  repetition  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  names  in  the  official,  professional,  and  commercial  world  of  New 
York  City;  but  a  few  are  given  to  show  the  general  quality,  as  follows: 
Henry  W.  Taft,  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  James  Speyer,  Henry  Clews,  IL  C. 


STATUE  OF  GEOKGE  WASHINGTON  IN  PALEKMO  PARK,  BUENOS  AIRES, 
ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

To  commemorate  fittingly  their  participation  in  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
in  1910,  the  citizens  of  the  United  State.s  residing  in  Argentina  presented  to  that  Government  a 
statue  of  Washington  which  has  been  received  from  New  York.  The  Government,  on  its  part, 
designated  a  prominent  site  in  Palermo  Park,  where  the  statue  will  occupy  a  conspicuous  and 
dignified  position.  This  memorial,  done  in  bronze  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  is  tlie  work  of  the  noted 
sculptor,  Charles  Keck  of  New  York.  It  Is  9  feet  high  and  rests  on  a  pedestal  about  6  feet  6  inches 
in  height,  which  bears  an  appropriate  inscription  in  Spanish. 
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Benedict,  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  Theodore  B.  .Shouts,  Justice  Victor 
J.  Dowliri",  R.  A.  C.  Smith,  Rhinelander  Waldo,  Sereno  S.  Pratt,  W- 
.Morj^an  Shuster,  I'.  A.  \'anderlip,  Philiji  W.  Henry,  Lord  Cowdray,  Nor¬ 
man  Hapfjood,  Justice  James  W.  (k-rard,  Chas.  R.  Miller,  Adolj)!!  S.  Ochs, 
Admiral  F.  T.  Bowles,  Chas.  R.  Flint,  K.  G.  Grace,  Chas.  M.  Schwab, 
(ieo.  W.  Perkins,  Cabot  Ward,  John  A.  Sleicher,  Gen.  Nelson  H.  Henrv, 
Louis  X.  Hammcrling,  Job  K.  Hedges,  Edmund  L.  Baylies,  Leigh  Hunt, 
R.  Livingston  Beeckman,  H.  L.  Bridgman,  John  Temple  Graves,  Col. 
W.  C.  Rafferty,  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  Francisco  J.  Vanes,  Jefferson  M.  Levy, 
Maurice  F'.  ligan,  Clinton  T.  Brainard,  Robert  U.  Johnson,  Gage  Iv.  Tar- 
bell,  Wm.  F.  Sheehan,  A.  D.  Juilliard,  Isaac  X.  Seligman,  J.  Xorman  de 
R.  Whitehouse,  Philip  Livingston,  Philip  Rhinelander,  A.  FL  Gallatin, 
M.  Hartley  Dodge,  Herbert  Parsons,  F'rederick  Strauss,  Thatcher  M. 
Brown,  C.  B.  Landis,  FL  G.  Buckner,  Capt.  Ramon  Gonzales  Fernandez, 
Capt.  Ismael  I.  Galindez,  Dr.  Ramon  Guiteras,  F'rederic  Brown,  Wm. 
Bayard  Hale,  Willis  F.  Johnson,  Edward  McKernon,  Geo.  H.  Wykes, 
Edwin  Wildman,  Hugh  Knox,  Capt.  Granville  F'ortescue,  F'.  T.  Simon- 
detti,  J.  M.  de  B.  Pimental,  Albert  Kelsey,  Romeo  R.  Ronconi,  W.  H. 
Lawson,  Thomas  W.  Slocum,  FL  Hope  Xorton,  Jas.  M.  Motley,  Lloyd  B. 
Sanders,  Lorenzo  Daniels,  Chas.  D.  Xorton,  Herman  Sielcken,  Fklix  M. 
Warburg,  Daniel  Williard,  W.  H.  Porter,  Paul  M.  Warburg,  J.  G.  White, 

A.  F.  Kountze,  A.  Lazo-Arriaga,  Thomas  A.  FMdy,  F'rancis  Lynde  Stet¬ 
son,  F.  B.  Jennings,  Jas.  R.  Morse,  George  Doubleday,  Samuel  M.  Jarvis, 
Chas.  B.  Alexander,  Chas.  M.  Pepper,  Wm.  McAdoo,  Prof.  W.  R.  Shep¬ 
herd,  S.  1.  Patino,  J.  P.  Grace,  F'rank  A.  Munsey,  Thomas  Kearny,  Harry 

B.  Hollins,  Chas.  Hayden,  James  H.  Kidder,  T.  J.  Oakley  Rhinelander, 
Howard  C.  Dickinson,  Daniel  K.  Bayne,  J.  F'.  A.  Clark,  Francis  Hender¬ 
son,  W.  M.  Lawson,  T.  Tileston  Wells,  Justus  Ruperti,  Baron  Frederick 
Von  Schroeder,  Adolph  Pavenstedt,  Marques  de  Maury,  S.  L.  Selden, 
J.  W.  Copmann,  F".  FL  Dodge,  Wm.  H.  Stevens,  Pemberton  Smith,  James 
A.  F'arrell,  J.  R.  Beard,  Frank  S.  Gardner,  H.  L.  Griggs,  Geo.  F'.  Kunz, 
Geo.  Wm.  Burleigh,  Wm.  M.  Ivins,  E.  C.  Moore,  John  F'.  Wallace,  FL  A. 
De  Lima,  Wm.  Fellows  Morgan,  Henry  R.  Towne,  S.  C.  Mead,  Patrick 
Calhoun,  Chas.  A.  Conant,  Silas  D.  Webb,  Xathan  B.  Payne,  Wm.  Miller 
Collier,  Luis  F.  Corea,  Fvdwin  J.  Johnson,  Clarence  Galston,  Lindell  T. 
Bates,  Lindon  W.  Bates,  P.  H.  Ashmead,  Baron  Paul  von  Zglinitzki, 
(korge  Gordon  Battle,  B.  X.  Duke,  Angier  B.  Duke,  C.  A.  Green,  Leo¬ 
pold  Grahame,  Phanor  J.  Ivder,  Wm.  C.  Downs,  Mahlon  C.  Martin,  jr., 
Carlos  Duque,  Chas.  A.  Schieren,  jr.,  Chas.  F.  Mathewson,  A.  FL  Still¬ 
well,  Walter  S.  Penfield,  Isaac  Alzamora,  J.  W.  Brandon,  F.  M.  Moore, 
J.  P.  Santamarina,  James  L.  Ewell,  Alberto  Falcon,  Albert  Hale,  A.  Metz 
(ireen,  Julian  M.  Lacalle,  R.  R.  Neill. 

lilsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  BfLLETiN  there  are  extracts  from  all  the 
addresses,  which  were  notable  in  quality  and  which  made  memorable 
this  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  Pan  American  relationship. 
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Sjx'cial  credit  for  the  dinner  is  due  the  subconnnittcc  on  arrangements, 
which  consisted  of  Cabot  Ward  (chairman),  John  Barrett,  Dr.  Ramon 
Guiteras,  James  M.  Motley,  and  Charles  D.  Norton.  The  general  dinner 
committee  included  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  (chairman),  John  Barrett, 
Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Thomas  A.  Hddy,  James  W.  Gerard,  J.  P.  Grace, 
Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  Ramon  Guiteras,  Archer  M.  Huntington,  Minor  C. 
Keith,  Seth  Low,  John  Bassett  Moore,  James  M.  Motley,  Lewis  Nixon, 
Charles  D.  Norton,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  Albert  Shaw,  R.  A.  C.  Smith, 
James  Speyer,  Frank  A.  \’anderlip,  Paul  Warburg,  Cabot  Ward. 

At  the  final  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
L-nion  for  the  fiscal  year  1911-12  the  following  resolution  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted ; 

Resolved,  That  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  consisting  of  the 
Secretary-  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  the  Latin- 
Amcrican  Governments  accredited  to  the  United  States,  express  to  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Pan  .American  Society  of  the  United  States  their  sincere  appreciation 
of  the  dinner  which  was  given  in  their  honor  by  that  society  on  the  evening  of  May  27, 
iqi2,  in  New  York  City,  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  sccretar\' 
of  the  society  for  communication  to  its  officers  and  members. 


VISIT  TO  WASHINGTON  OF  SPECIAL  ENVOYS. 

Dr.  Luis  Toledo  Herrarte,  secretary  of  foreign  relations  of  Guatemala,  and 
formerly  minister  of  that  country  to  the  United  States,  arrived  in  Wash¬ 
ington  June  9,  as  special  envoy  of  Guatemala  to  return  the  visit  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Knox  to  that  country.  During  his  stay  in  Washington  he  was  given 
a  cordial  welcome  not  only  by  the  officials  of  the  United  States  but  by  his 
former  colleagues  in  the  diplomatic  service  and  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
Dinners  were  given  in  his  honor  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Hon.  R.  S.  R.  Hitt,  United  States  minister 
to  Guatemala.  The  minister  of  Costa  Rica,  Sr.  Joaquin  Bernardo  Calvo, 
gave  a  luncheon  in  his  honor  and  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  a  dinner. 

As  this  issue  goes  to  press  it  is  announced  that  the  Republic  of  Hon¬ 
duras  and  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  are  also  delegating  on  special 
mission  distinguished  diplomats  to  return  the  call  of  Secretary  Knox 
to  their  countries,  and  preparations  are  being  made  to  extend  a  cordial 
welcome  to  them. 


ADDRESS  OF  SECRETARY  KNOX  .AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  de¬ 
livered  a  notable  address  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  California  Devel¬ 
opment  Board,  in  San  Francisco,  California,  May  7,  1912,  upon  the 
subject  of  “The  Panama  Canal  and  the  Commerce  of  the  Caribbean.” 
This  speech  of  the  Secretary  was  awaited  with  particular  interest  because 
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it  was  the  first  public  expression  in  the  United  States  of  the  impressions 
gained  during  his  journey  to  the  countries  of  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  He  pointed  out  the  great  opportunities  for  commercial 
development  in  the  countries  of  Latin  America  and  the  advantages 
which  the  Panama  Canal  would  bring  to  all  the  countries  affected  by  it. 
His  remarks  had  a  particular  significance  in  view  of  their  bearing  upon 
the  great  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  which  will  be  held 
in  San  Francisco  during  the  year  1915.  In  concluding  his  remarks, 
Secretary  Knox  said: 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  on  this  great  subject  of  the 
canal,  and  to  share  with  you  the  deep  interest  you  feel,  in  common  with  all  our  coun¬ 
trymen,  in  the  successful  accomplishment  of  a  purpose  so  dear  to  every  American 
heart.  Its  achievement  will  be  bright  with  happy  auguries  for  our  future.  You  of 
the  Pacific  coast  have  practically  testified  your  keen  concern  in  its  success  by  organ¬ 
izing  the  coming  celebration.  You  had  the  hearty  sj-mpathy  and  active  support  of 
President  Tiift  in  securing  its  location  here.  The  situation  of  the  great  exposition  is 
singularly  favorable.  The  converging  lines  of  communication  have  made  Roman 
roads  from  all  parts  of  our  land  to  San  Francisco.  Even  from  the  remote  east  the 
distance  to  be  traversed  is  pleasantly  offset  by  the  alluring  natural  attractions  on  the 
way — the  grand  severit)'  of  the  ice-cro\vned  Rocky  Mountains,  the  wonders  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  Yosemite,  the  stupendous  canyons  of  the  rivers,  the  lakes  of  the 
higher  plateaus — all  replete  with  interest.  Now,  through  the  golden  gate  of  the  Isth¬ 
mus  we  shall  have  a  new  road  by  sea  to  yourown  Golden  Gate.  Many  of  your  visitors 
may  come  by  way  of  the  canal  itself  and  see,  with  unclouded  eyes,  the  work  of  man 
outrivaling  the  great  labors  of  nature.  Although  your  exposition  is  to  open  and  close 
in  winter,  a  perpetual  springtime,  fragrant  with  bloom  and  rich  in  fruitage,  will 
attend  the  traveler.  If  we  of  the  East  envy  your  good  fortune  in  the  matter  of  climate, 
we  shall  that  year  have  the  privilege  of  sharing  it  with  you.  With  a  full  heart  I  wish 
you  all  good  fortune  and  success  in  your  great  undertaking. 


DINNER  OF  THE  MEXICO  SOCIETY. 

When  the  echoes  and  discussion  of  the  dinner  given  by  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  the  United  States  in  honor  of  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  were  still  fresh,  the  Mexico  Society,  of  New 
York,  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  in  honor  of  the  Mexican  ambas¬ 
sador,  Sr.  Don  Manuel  Calero,  which  was  attened  by  about  150  repre¬ 
sentative  men  and  women  of  New  York  City.  Justice  James  W.  Gerard 
of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York,  who  is  president  of  the  society,  pre¬ 
sided  and  acted  as  toastmaster.  Speeches  were  delivered  by  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Calero,  Director  General  John  Barrett,  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
Hon.  Henry  W.  Taft,  brother  of  President  Taft,  and  Hon.  Martin  W. 
Littleton,  Member  of  Congress  from  New  York  State.  While  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  jiresent  were  not  as  great  as  assembled  at  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  dinner,  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  diplomat  who 
has  already  made  a  strong  place  for  himself  in  the  official  and  diplomatic 
life  of  the  United  States.  His  speech,  delivered  in  the  best  of  English, 
was  greatly  appreciated  and  vigorously  applauded.  Particular  credit 


riiotdKiiil'l'  Him  is  Kwliiy:. 


SENOU  DU.  Jl'LlO  BETANCOURT, 

The  newly  acereilited  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Colombia  to  the  United 

States. 
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is  due  President  Justice  Gerard  and  Secretary  Charles  K.  Allen,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  dinner  committee  for  making  the  occasion  thoroughly 
agreeable  and  successful. 


EDITORIAL  OriXIO.N  OE  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  DINNER. 

The  editorial  newspaper  comment  following  the  first  dinner  of  the  Pan 
American  Society  of  the  United  States  held  in  New  York  City  on  May  27 
was  most  interesting.  On  account  of  the  restriction  in  space  it  is  not 
|X)ssible  to  quote  from  more  than  one  of  these,  but  there  is  published 
below  excerpts  from  the  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  the 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union  for  May  28,  1912,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  comjirehensive  review  of  the  large  number  written. 

A  PAN  AMERICAN  DEBIT. 

The  initial  dinner  of  the  Pan  .American  Society  last  evening  was  a  distinct  success 
and  establishes  this  young  organization  as  a  force  to  lie  recognized  and  reckoned  with. 
•Administration  of  the  function  and  its  accessories  was  particularly  good  and  the  brevity 
of  the  addresses,  singly  and  as  a  whole,  added  to  their  jxiint  and  pleasure;  so  that  the 
dinner  closes  a  longer  and  more  arduous  season  than  usual  at  definite  high-water  mark. 
From  the  frank,  sincere  welcome  of  Mat'or  Gaynor,  flavored  with  his  own  mother  wit, 
and  quizzical  humor  among  all  those  diplomats  as  to  how  little  Paraguay  got  along  with 
none;  through  President  Butler’s  eloquent  and  philosophic  exjxisition  of  the  substan¬ 
tial  union  of  the  Latin  and  Teuton  spirit;  Secretary  Knox’s  frank  and  practical  deduc¬ 
tions  from  his  recent  Caribbean  trip,  emphasizing  particularly  the  need  for  better  news 
service  between  the  .Americas;  Brazilian  .Ambassador  Da  Gama’s  humor  and  home 
thrust  at  the  .American  merchants,  who  insist,  contrary  to  all  precedents,  that  the  buyer 
instead  of  the  seller  shall  fix  the  price  of  coffee;  Mexican  .Ambassador  Calero’s  impas¬ 
sioned  defense  of  his  countr\'  and  its  devotion  to  liberty;  to  the  closing  address  of 
“  Blue-eyed  Billy”  Sulzer,  head  of  the  House  Foreign  .Affairs  Committee,  demanding 
in  eloquent  words  that  the  greatest  of  the  .Americas  should  enforce  the  Monroe  doctrine 
upon  itself,  there  was  not  a  dull  moment  nor,  as  is  almost  inevitable  ujxm  these  occa¬ 
sions,  a  vacant  or  jicrfunctoiy  word. 

******* 

Political  and  diplomatic  foundations  of  the  Pan  .American  arch  are,  of  necessity,  in 
Washington,  and  those  of  commerce  and  finance,  by  like  necessity,  are  in  New  York, 
and  to  hold  an  even  balance  of  forces  and  influences,  so  that  the  structure  shall  stand 
“four  square  to  the  world,”  is  a  task  demanding  a  high  order  of  ability  and  wisdom. 
No  observant  .American,  as  we  lU'e  wont  to  call  ourselves,  ignoring  the  citizens  of  more 
than  a  seore  of  other  republics,  as  well  entitled  to  the  name,  could  see  and  hear  last 
evening  without  conviction  that  a  new  era  awaits  us;  that  the  Isthmian  Canal  will 
open  something  more  than  the  door  to  trade  and  commerce;  that  the  lesser  republics 
are  as  loyal  to  liberty  and  their  citizens  as  patriotic  and  jirogressive  as  we  are,  and  that 
any  disturbance  of  the  jieace  and  good  understanding  which  now  subsists  and  ought 
always  to  subsist  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  would  be  a  blunder  worse  than  a  crime. 

WELCOME  To  THE  MINISTER  FROM  COLOMBIA. 


The  Bi  lletin’  takes  special  jileasure  in  welcoming  to  Washington  Dr. 
Julio  Betancourt,  the  diplomatic  representative  of  Colombia  to  the 
United  States,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  a  member  of  the  Governing 
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Hoard  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Dr.  Betancourt  has  had  a  long 
and  meritorious  diplomatic  career,  which  he  began  as  the  secretary  of 
the  Colombian  legation  at  vSpain,  being  promoted  to  charge  d’affaires  and 
later  to  minister  plenipotentiary.  He  has  also  been  minister  of  Colom¬ 
bia  to  Spain  on  special  mission,  as  well  as  to  France  and  Rome.  Dr. 
Betancourt  has  always  represented  his  country  abroad  with  credit  and 
honor  to  himself  and  to  Colombia.  The  new  minister  is  a  noted  writer 
and  authority  on  international  law.  Because  of  his  especial  knowledge 
of  Colombian  history  and  geography  he  was  appointed  to  represent 
his  country  in  the  arbitration  between  Kcuador  and  Peru,  and  in  the 
boundary  arbitrations  between  Colombia  and  \'enezuela  and  Colombia 
and  Costa  Rica. 


SI.XTH  PAX  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  CONGRESS. 

According  to  a  communication  which  the  Pan  .American  Union  has 
recently  received  from  Dr.  Ramon  Guiteras,  secretary  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  executive  committee  of  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Medical  Congress, 
that  gathering  will  convene  in  Lima  the  first  week  in  August  (3d  to  loth), 
1913,  in  connection  with  the  Latin  American  Medical  Congress  and  the 
Congress  of  Hygiene.  It  will  be  under  the  patronage  of  His  Excellency, 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Peru,  and  the  minister  of  foreign 
relations,  of  instruction,  and  of  promotion.  The  most  distinguished 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  country  are  in  charge  of  the  eight  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  congress.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  appear  a  more 
detailed  statement  of  these  divisions  and  a  tentative  program  of  the 
congress. 


L.XTIN  AMERICA  AT  LAKE  MOHONK. 

Latin  America  was  heard  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Arbitration,  held  at  Mohonk  Lake,  New  York  State,  May  15-17, 
1912,  in  the  form  of  addresses  by  Dr.  Salvador  Castrillo,  jr.,  minister  of 
Nicaragua,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Santamarina,  of  Buenos  .\ires.  The  former’s 
topic  was  ‘‘The  Regeneration  of  Nicaragua,”  while  the  latter  took  up 
‘‘Pan  American  International  Arbitration.”  Elsewhere  in  this  issue 
appear  quotations  from  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Castrillo. 


THE  PAN  AMERICAN  RIFLE  TEAM  AT  BUENOS  AIRES. 

Buenos  Aires,  the  up-to-date  capital  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  of  the  international  rifle  tourna¬ 
ment  which  has  recently  been  held  there.  Gen.  James  A.  Drain,  who 
accompanied  the  United  States  rifle  team,  writes  that  he  and  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  team  have  been  treated  with  extreme  courtesy,  and  that  they 


Chairman  of  the  Hoiiseof  Ucpresentat ives of  (’iil)a,  who  recently  visited  the  United  States.  Becau.se 
t  of  his  long  and  active  career  in  public  life,  Sehor  Ferrara  enjoys  a  position  of  prominence  and  dis¬ 
tinction.  Before  his  election  to  the  House  of  Repre.sentative’t  and  to  the  po.sition  of  Speaker,  he 
was  Professor  of  Public  Law  at  the  National  University  in  Havana.  Senor  Ferrara  is  also  an 
-  author  of  considerable  note. 
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will  always  remember  with  the  keenest  pleasure  their  visit  to  this  great 
capital  of  southern  South  America.  The  victory  of  the  United  States 
team  was  well  received,  but  it  was  gained  only  after  a  close  contest  with 
the  teams  of  the  other  countries  w'hich  were  vanquished.  The  next 
tournament  is  to  be  held  in  the  United  States,  and  plans  will  be  made  to 
render  the  visit  here  of  the  Latin  Americans  as  agreeable  as  they  made 
the  stav  in  their  midst  of  the  North  Americans. 


PAN  AMERICA  AND  THE  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  the  President  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  stands  to-day  in  the  front  of  leading  educators  of  the  country,  and 
he  is  doing  ev’erything  in  his  power  to  make  his  institution  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  progressive  in  the  United  States.  In  a  letter 
recently  received  from  him  he  refers  to  a  matter  which  is  of  vital  interest 
to  the  development  of  closer  acquaintance  and  commercial  relations 
between  New  York  City  and  the  countries  of  South  and  Central  America. 
Dr.  Finley  says,  in  part ; 

You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  movement  on  foot,  inaugurated  by  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  a  college  of  commerce  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  chamber  with  this  college.  The  chamber  has  announced  its  purpose 
to  raise  a  fund  of  half  a  million  dollars  for  a  building  in  which  there  will  be  a  commer¬ 
cial  museum  provided  by  the  chamber  and  in  which  higher  courses  in  commerce  and 
in  administration  will  be  carried  forward  by  the  college.  It  seems  to  me  that  here  is 
a  great  opportunity  for  us  as  a  city  to  foster  an  acquaintance  with  South  and  Central 
America  and  to  promote  those  relations  which  you  have  done  so  much  to  establish. 


THE  NOEL  NEWS  SERVICE. 

John  Vavasour  Noel,  the  well-known  correspondent  and  traveler  who 
has  been  located  for  some  time  in  Lima,  Peru,  informs  the  Pan  American 
Union  of  the  establishment  of  the  “Noel  News  Service”  in  that  city. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  movement  in  the  right  direction,  and  Mr.  Noel  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  its  organization.  He  has  our  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  his  new  enterprise. 


THE  SOl’THERN  CO.MMERCIAL  CONGRESS. 

The  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  of  which  Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 
United  States  Senator  from  Florida,  is  president,  and  whose  active 
exponent  to-day  is  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Owens,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  great  movement  it  is  inaugurating  throughout  the  South  to  get  ready 
for  the  Panama  Canal.  Taking  up  the  slogan  which  the  Pan  American 
Union  started  several  years  ago,  it  is  now  endeavoring  to  interest  all  of 
the  Southern  States  in  a  general  movement  to  appreciate  the  commercial 
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opportunities  which  they  have  in  Latin  Atnerica  and  through  the  I’anaina 
Canal.  Among  other  things,  it  has  opened  exhibition  rooms  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Building  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  it  plans  not  only  to  have 
exhibits  there  from  each  one  of  the  Southern  States  but  from  each  one 
of  the  Latin  American  countries.  The  Governments  of  our  sister  Repul)- 
lics  have  been  approached  with  the  recommendation  that  they  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  show  iiermanently  to  the  jieople  who 
visit  the  capital  of  the  United  States  what  they  produce  and  what  oppor¬ 
tunities  they  offer  for  the  United  States  purchaser.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  effort  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress  will  be  appreciated 
throughout  Latin  America  and  result  in  something  practical  being  done. 


PROF.  BINGHAM  IN'  PERUVI.A.N  E.XPEDITION. 

Encouraged  by  the  successful  discoveries  and  fascinating  experiences 
of  his  last  Peruvian  expedition  during  the  summer  of  1911,  Prof.  Hiram 
Bingham,  accompanied  by  a  staff  of  geologists  and  topographers,  has 
again  sailed  for  Peru  to  continue  his  work  in  the  Cuzco  Valley.  One  of 
the  notable  achievements  of  the  last  expedition  was  the  ascertaining  of 
the  true  height  of  Mount  Coropuna,  and  to  Prof.  Bingham  belongs  the 
glory  and  honor  of  being  the  first  .\merican  to  ascend  that  lofty  peak. 
The  expedition  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  development  of  the 
knowledge  of  prehistoric  man  on  the  South  American  continent.  Relics 
of  such  a  civilization  were  unearthed  during  the  last  trip  and  its  study 
should  prov^e  an  attractive  field  for  the  boundless  efforts  of  Prof.  Bingham. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  STUDENTS  AT  UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH. 

The  School  of  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  its  plan  to  make  its  courses  especially  acceptable  and 
useful  for  students  from  Latin  America.  In  a  circular  recently  issued  by 
the  univ^ersity  pointing  out  the  advantages  and  opportunities  for  young 
men  from  Latin  America  who  may  wish  to  take  its  courses,  Mr.  F.  L. 
Bishop,  the  dean  of  the  school  of  engineering,  says: 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  university  maintains  a  high  scholastic  standing  and  the 
consequent  difficulty  experienced,  even  by  students  speaking  the  English  language, 
the  university  pnqxjses  to  furnish  a  special  instructor  to  assist  the  students  coming 
from  Latin  America  to  overcome  the  impedimenta  caused  by  the  use  of  a  different 
language. 


UNIVERSITY  INTEREST  IN  P.\N  A.MERICA. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  growth  of  interest  in  universities  and 
colleges  all  over  the  United  States  in  the  Latin  American  countries  and 
in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages.  The  L^niversity  of  North 
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Dakota  is  to  be  especially  congratulated  on  the  high  interest  which  is 
being  taken  there  in  the  Spanish  and  Pan  American  section.  “The 
Student,”  published  by  the  students  of  that  university,  in  its  issue 
of  Thursday,  May  9.  1912,  contains  the  following  interesting  memo¬ 
randum  : 

The  students  in  Spanish  are  working  in  view  of  immediate  Pan  American 
citizenship.  Each  is  pre|)aring  a  paper  on  some  South  American  or  Spanish  American 
country — Mexico.  Panama,  Argentina,  Peru,  Chile,  etc.  The  outline  covers:  (i;  dis- 
coven.-,  (21  conquest.  (,^i  colonization,  and  (4)  nationalization.  A  chapter  on  present 
conditions — social,  commercial,  and  political,  with  map  and  bibliography  *  *  *. 

Note. — Students  are  reminded  that  Pan  American  citizenship  calls  for  a  Spanish 
American  tongue  and  a  Spanish  American  heart  as  well  as  a  Spanish  American  field. 
Even  in  the  United  States,  a  university  man's  life  equipment  is  not  complete  any 
longer  without  Spanish. 

In  this  connection  it  is  also  interesting  to  note  that,  in  universities 
of  this  country,  an  increasingly  large  number  of  graduation  theses 
are  being  submitted  on  subjects  of  Pan  American  importance.  A 
striking  illustration  of  this  fact  is  revealed  by  two  dissertations  sub¬ 
mitted  at  Harvard  University  in  preparation  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy,  one  of  them  on  “Touissaint  L'Ouverture,  ”  and  the  other 
on  the  “Monroe  Doctrine.”  It  is  also  asserted  that  at  Yale,  Columbia, 
Dartmouth,  and  other  colleges,  similar  subjects  are  being  given  special 
attention  by  the  student  body. 


OPINION  OF  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  I  NIVERSITY  OF  CUZCO. 

The  following  quotation  from  a  letter  recently  received  from  Dr. 
.\lbert  A.  Giesecke,  the  president  of  the  University  of  Cuzco,  Peru,  is 
one  of  many  of  a  similar  character  which  are  continually  received  by 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  and  the  staff  which  edits  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  for  the  excellent  material  .which  has  been  appearing  in  the  last  few 
issues  of  that  publication.  The  students  at  this  university  look  forward  with  much 
pleasure  to  each  number  as  it  appears.  The  review  of  Mozans’  book  in  a  recent  num¬ 
ber  was  eagerly  read,  and  as  a  consequence  man\-  are  even  anxious  to  learn  Pinglish 
in  order  to  be  able  to  read  the  entire  work. 


ADDRESS  OF  DIRECTOR  GENERAL  .\T  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 

By  invitation  of  Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  president  of  Xew  York 
University,  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  delivered 
the  commencement  address  before  the  graduating  class  of  that  institu¬ 
tion,  in  its  auditorium  at  University  Heights,  Wednesday  morning,  June 
46435— Bull.  1—12 - 2 


STATIE  EltECTED  AT  SANTA  ANA  DE  TRUJILLO,  VENEZUELA,  COMMEMO¬ 
RATING  THE  FAREWELL  EMBRACE  OF  BOLIVAR  AND  MORILLO  ON  NOVEMBER 
27,  1S20. 

History  records  in  glowinc  terms  this  dramatio  incident  in  the  struggle  of  Venezuela  for  independ- 
em-e.  This  statue  represents  the  famous  moment  when  Bolivar,  commanding  the  revolutionary 
forces,  and  Morillo,  commanding  the  Spanish  army,  embraced  an(l  said  good-by  to  each  other,  after 
theconcliisionof  a  treaty  which  they  both  believed  would  terminate  the  pending  war.  The  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  commanders  for  each  other  found  its  sincere  expression  in  the  warm  embrace  which 
means  so  much  to  the  Latin  heart.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  moreover,  that  this  monument  was 
jrresented  to  Venezuela  by  its  Spanish  colony  and  that  the  corner  stone  was  laid  by  Senor  Don 
Anfbal  -Morillo  y  I’fircz,  Count  of  Cartagena,  the  grandson  of  this  same  General  Morillo. 
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5,  u)i--  In  view  of  requests  for  copies  of  his  remarks,  a  few  excerpts 
from  them  are  given  below: 

The  United  States  is  face  to  face  with  new  national  responsibilities  that  should 
engage  the  serious  attention  of  every  man  jealous  of  its  standing  and  influence  among 
the  great  powers  of  the  world.  The  policy  and  attitude  of  our  Government  and  people 
during  the  next  few  years  may  determine  whether  the  United  States  shall  be  a  leader 
or  a  laggard  in  the  forward  movement  of  all  countries,  and  whether  it  shall  be  loved 
or  hated  by  its  sister  nations. 

******* 

The  United  States  must  practice  the  golden  rule  in  its  commerce,  in  its  diplomacy, 
and  in  its  social  and  intellectual  relations  with  its  sister  Republics  of  America  if  it 
would  gain  and  hold  their  good  will.  Our  Government,  our  Congress,  our  newspapers, 
our  educators,  our  wTiters,  our  lecturers,  and  our  people  must  follow  the  same  policy 
and  attitude  toward  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America  as  one  man  would 
toward  another,  one  family  toward  another  family,  one  community  toward  another 
community,  if  we  would  develop  the  ideal  principles  and  conditions  of  international 
relationship  which  will  lead  to  lasting  peace,  secure  friendship,  and  great  commercial 
exchange  between  the  United  States  and  her  20  sister  Republics.  The  United 
.States  is  so  big,  so  prosperous,  and  so  powerful  that  it  can  afford  to  be  generous,  tol¬ 
erant,  helpful,  and  even  forgiving. 

It  must  not  under  any  eircumstances  be  a  bidly,  no  matter  how  great  the  provoca¬ 
tion.  Just  as  a  strong  man,  who  is  kindly  and  sympathetic  towsu'd  those  who  are 
weaker  and  looking  to  him  for  leadership,  is  loved  and  trusted  to  the  limit,  so  corre¬ 
spondingly  a  nation  which  is  always  thoughtful  of  nations  less  strong  and  powerful  in 
its  particular  group,  can  depend  upon  the  affection  and  following  of  these  others,  and 
develop  an  ideal  condition  of  international  comity  and  commerce. 

The  greatest  national  responsibility  of  the  United  States  to-day  is  its  international 
responsibility  upon  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  duty  our  Government  and  people 
owe  to  our  100,000,000  of  citizens  is  hardly  second  to  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  170,000,000 
who  populate  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Ever>'  other  nation  of  the  Americas  gained 
its  independence  through  leaders  inspired  by  the  immortal  George  VV'ashington. 
Each  wTote  its  constitution  upon  the  Oinstitution  of  the  United  States.  Each  has 
been  evolving  a  democratic  form  of  government  under  the  example  of  the  United 
States.  And  now  all  of  them  are  closely  watching  the  United  States  as  it  solves  its 
great  internal  and  external  problems.  Let  us,  therefore,  while  never  neglecting  home 
cpiestions,  always  remember  that  they  have  a  direct  or  indirect  bearing  not  only  upon 
similar  problems  of  our  sister  nations,  but  upon  our  permanent  standing  and  influence 
among  them. 


SECRETARY  KNOX’S  MIS¬ 
SION  ■;  /. 


VISITS  of  olHcoi’s  of  state  from  one  country  to  another 
have  various  results.  Ever  since  inde])en(lent  nations 
recojinized  the  value  of  establishino:  international  relations 
between  themselves  such  visits  have  been  jnade.  sometimes 
for  s])ecific  purposes,  but  not  infretpiently  for  the  human  desire 
of  becomiii"  accpiainted.  so  that  the  fonndation  for  future  friendshi]) 
may  be  well  laid. 


The  results  ol  such  visits  can  be  traced  in  several  directions.  One 
great  advantage  is  the  jiersonal  knowledge  gained,  by  those  in  the 
visiting  party,  of  the  country  or  countries  visited,  of  the  peojtles  and 
the  natural  resources  of  these  countries,  especially  if  they  differ  in 
16 
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any  essential  degree  frojn  those  of  their  own  country.  Anotlier 
result  is  the  impression  made  upon  the  hosts,  both  official  and  un¬ 
official,  by  the  guests.  Still  other  results,  often  indirectly  traceable, 
to  be  sure,  are  those  currents  of  interest  set  up  on  both  sides,  which 
continue  and  intensify  long  after  the  details  of  the  visits  are  dimmed 
or  forgotten. 

The  visit  of  Hon.  Philander  C'.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  the  Caribbean,  but  extended  to  include 
several  ])orts  on  the  Pacific,  brought  the  official  party  accompanying 
him  into  contact  with  10  Republics,  just  one-half  of  those  in  Latin 
America.  They  touched  at  1.3  ports  (besides  capitals  and  harboi-s 
of  the  West  India  dependencies)  and  9  national  capitals.  The  capital 
of  Honduras  was  omitted  because,  owing  to  the  limited  time  at  the 
di,sp<*.<al  of  the  Secretary,  the  Government  thought  best  to  receive 
their  honoreil  guests  at  Amapala.  They  traveled  altogether  10. .394 
miles,  and  were  on  the  way  from  F'ebruarv  19  to  A})ril  17.  On  the 
Atlantic  side  the  L  .  S.  S.  Washington,  on  the  Pacific  side  the  U.  S.  .S, 
Maryland  were  the  convoys  of  the  party. 

Accompanying  the.  Secretary  of  State  on  this  notable  mission  of 
peace  and  friendshij)  were  Philander  Knox;  Philander  (’. 

Knox,  jr.,  and  his  wife;  William  T.  S.  Doyle,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Latin-American  Affairs.  De})artment  of  [State;  Lieut.  Commander 
d.  L.  Sticht,  United  States  [Navy,  naval  aid;  Capt.  Powell  Clayton,  jr.. 
United  States  Army,  military  aid;  W.  L.  Coombs,  confidential  clerk. 
Department  of  State;  L.  B.  Modica,  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  a 
staff  of  magazine  and  newspaper  correspondents  rejiresenting  the  press 
of  the  country.  The  official  itinerary  as  published  is  the  following: 


Xavy  yard.  Norfolk,  Virginia . 

Key'West,  Florida . 

Colon,  Panama . 

Panama  City,  I’anama . 

Colon.  Panama . 

Port  l.imon,  Costa  Rica . 

San  Jose  de  Costa  Rica . 

Punta  .Vrenas,  Costa  Rica . 

Corinto,  Nic:iragua . 

Managua,  Nicaragua . 

Conrinto,  Nicaragua . 

Amapala,  Honduras . 

Atajutla,  Salvador . 

San  Salvador,  Salvador . 

Acajutla,  Salvador . 

San  Jose  de  tlualemala . 

Ouatemala  City,  Cuatemala . 

Puerto  Barrios,  Guatemala . 

La  Ouaira.  Venezuela . 

Caracas,  Venezuela . 

Puerto  Cabello,  Venezuela . 

,santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic 

Port  an  Prince, Haiti . 

Guantanamo,  Cuba . 

Santiago  de  C\iba . 

Guantanamo,  Cuba . 

Havana,  Cuba . 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia. . . . 


Date  of 
arrival. 

Date  of 
depar¬ 
ture. 

Distance 
steamed, 
in  knots. 

Distance 
in  miles, 
train  or 
auto. 

Feb. 

19 

! 

Feb. 

Feb. 

23  . 

1,080  i 

Feb. 

27 

Feb. 

27 

1,083 

. .  .do. 

Feb. 

29 

. 1 

47 

Feb. 

29 

.  ,.do  . 

47 

Mar. 

1 

1 

i9i  1 

.  do. 

Mar. 

4 

103 

-Mar. 

4 

. 1 

02 

Mar. 

5 

Mar. 

5 

202  j 

i 

93 

Mar. 

7 

. .  .do. 

93 

Mar. 

s 

Mar. 

9 

ra 

Mar. 

10 

Mar. 

10 

163  ; 

tiO 

...do 

Mar. 

13 

1 

fio 

Mar. 

is 

.  ..do 

Mar 

14 

14 

17 

00  j 

Mar. 

17 

.  ..do 

195 

Mar. 

22 

Mar. 

22 

1,375 

. .  .do 

Mar. 

25 

27 

Mar. 

25 

...do  , 

154 

Mar. 

27 

Mar. 

2S 

4RS 

.\pr. 

3 

.\pr. 

4 

'  8(iS 

.\pr. 

5 

-Apr. 

5 

187 

. .  .do 

Apr. 

6 

49 

Apr. 

0 

Apr. 

7 

49 

Apr. 

11 

-Apr. 

13 

910 

Apr. 

17 

1,140 

THE  CONVOYS  OF  SECKETARY  KNOX  AND  HIS  PARTY. 

The  trip  to  the  countries  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  made  aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  Maryland.  On  tlie 
•Atlantic  coast  the  U.  S.  S.  Washington  carried  the  party.  The  lower  picture  was  taken  aboard  the 
Washington  when  Secretary  Knox  addressed  the  liluejackets  on  the  return  trip  to  the  United  States. 
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Of  the  direct  ]>iirpose  of  tins  oilicial  visit  it  may  he  said  that  it  was 
altogether  of  a  triendly  character.  In  bearing  to  tlie  several  countries 
(‘inbraced  in  the  itinerary  tlie  good  will  and  esteem  of  the  (iovern- 
ment  and  people  of  the  United  States,  the  pleasing  personality  of 
the  Secretary’  of  State,  as  well  as  his  eminent  diplomatic  position, 
did  more  to  bind  closer  the  ties  of  friendship  and  sjnipathy  which 
are  continually  growing  stronger  between  this  country  and  its 
Uatin-American  neighbors  than  coukl  endless  diplomatic  correspond¬ 
ence  or  printed  assurance. 

The  convincing  sincerity  of  the  Secretary,  as  shown  by  his  earnest 
words,  his  affable  manner,  and  the  warm  sympathy  of  his  elocpient 


SECRETARY  KNOX  AND  PARTY  AMONG  THE  INTERESTING  RUINS  IN  OLD  CITY 

OF  PANAMA. 


At  Colon,  the  Secretary  was  met  by  United  States  Minister  H.  Percival  Dodge,  and  prominent  Panaman 
olTieials.  The  party  then  procwded  by  rail  to  Panama  city,  where  dinners,  luncheons,  and  other 
forms  of  entertainment  served  to  make  the  stay  cordial  and  eflective.  A  trip  about  the  ruins  of  the 
old  city  and  the  bay  proved  very  interesting. 

atldresses,  have  given  his  hosts  a  truer  understanding  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  friendshij)  of  the  people  of  the  great  country  he  represented. 

The  cultivation  of  personal  acquaintance  among  the  representative 
and  leading  citizens  of  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is 
the  surest  method  of  fostering  friendship  and  esteem  among  them, 
based  not  only  on  commercial  considerations  but  on  the  broader  and 
firmer  foundation  of  a  community  of  interests  in  every  torm  of 
human  advancement.  All  of  these  countries  have  ideals  in  com¬ 
mon — ideals  as  to  political  and  personal  freedom,  ideals  as  to  morals, 
education,  art,  and  progress  in  every  field.  As  the  people  of  one 
country  begin  to  realize  that  those  of  another  resemble  them  in  these 


Arrivinc  at  Port  Limon,  salutes  wereexchanKPil  l)elwppn  the  shore  batteries  aii<l  the  Washinghm.  The  tiovernor  of  the  port  and  jiromiiieiit  eiti/.ens  received  the 
Se<’iV!tar;i',  who  later  proceeded  to  San  Jose.  Here  the  party  was  met  hy  a  siieeial  eomniittee,  composed  of  memliers  of  the  cahiuet  and  other  high  otlicials 
The  entire  delegation  was  greeted  with  great  cheers  and  applause  as  it  (lassed  through  the  principal  streets. 
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ideals  respect  and  esteem  take  the  place  of  suspicion  and  distrust  and 
they  are  drawn  closer  to"etlK'r  to  their  mutual  advantage.  This 
element  of  the  personal  injecteil  into  the  friendly  visit  of  the  Secretary 
made  it  a  pronounced  success  from  every  point  of  view.  As  he  wa.s 
a  true  representative  of  tlie  best  element  of  his  country,  so  he,  in 
turn,  met  the  best  element  of  the  cimntries  lie  visited  and  mutual 
esteem  was  inevitable. 

It  can  he  stated,  in  regard  to  the  impression  ^ivcn  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  both  by  the  newspapers  throu"h  the  writers  at  home 
and  by  the  correspondents  who  attended  or  followed  the  trip,  that 
in  the  broadest  sense  the  plan  was  received  with  commendation 
ami  the  execution  of  it  with  jiraise.  Some  few  critics  expressed  fear 
that  the  desire  of  the  Unitc'd  States  (lovernment  would  he  misunder¬ 
stood,  but  the  vast  majority  of  publications,  representing  the  true, 
sincere,  and  friendly  feeling  of  the  peojile  of  the  Ignited  States  toward 
nei"hborin<i  Kepublics,  applauded  the  purposes  of  the  trip.  They 
made  worthy  efforts  to  report  with  abundant  detail  the  jiro^ress  of 
Secretary  Knox  from  place  to  |)lace,  and  when  home  was  reached , 
the  undertaking  ii  fait  accompli,  considerable  space  was  devoted  t<t  a 
carefid  study  of  the  problems  presented. 

In  the  resume  fiiven  to  the  readinji  public  a  fair  and  just  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  visit  was  offered.  Then*  was  but  little  flippancy;  the 
tone,  voiciiifi  as  it  certainly  did  the  deeper  sentiments  of  the  peojile, 
was  one  of  hopefulness.  'Pime  and  time  ajjain  the  expression  was 
made  that  the  peoples  of  J.,atin  America  would  understand  the 
unselfish  intiTest  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  honestly  felt  in 
them.  The  spirit  of  Secretary  Knox’s  words  found  a  reflex  in  the 
hearts  of  Ids  countrymen. 

From  the  press  of  Latin  America  equally  encourajiiu"  inspirati(»n 
may  be  drawn.  I’niformly,  speakin*;  for  the  peoples  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  countries,  they  expressed  a  cordial  welcome,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  interpret  in  a  sympathetic  manner  the  assurances  of  their 
<iuest.  As  the  days  passed,  and  as  each  successive  Kepublic  was 
visited,  the  sincerity  of  Secretary  Knox  was  accepted  with  a  firm 
{food  will,  and  jienuine  satisfaction  was  evident  in  both  ollicial  and 
unodicial  circles. 

Panama  was  the  fimt  country  visited  and  the  elaborate  ])reparations 
which  had  been  made,  tojtether  with  the  cordial  rece])tions  jjiven  the 
party,  augured  well  for  the  successful  e.xecution  of  the  Secretary's 
mission.  It  was  an  auspicious  be»;innin<;  and  the  indications  were  for 
a  continuance  of  such  sMupatheth-  and  friendly  "reetings.  It  was 
here  at  a  brilliant  state  dinner  that  Secretary  Knox  delivered  the 
fimt  speech  of  the  trip,  in  which  he  .<ounded  the  true  keynote  of  his 
mission  and  thus  afforded  the  ))eoples  of  the  nei<;ld)orin<;  countries 
whom  he  was  to  visit  a  clear  undei standing;  of  the  motives  which 
actuated  this  diplomatic  errand. 
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Perhaps  no  better  expressit)n  of  the  sentiment  of  Panama  at  Sec¬ 
ret  a  rv  Knox’s  visit  can  be  found  than  in  the  tribute  paid  to  him  by 
Senor  Don  Aristides  Arjona,  at  that  time  secretary  of  foreign  affaii-s, 
who  said; 

Will'll  the  cable  and  press  disjiatches  aiinouiici'd  the  visit  of  Secretary  Knox  to  some 
of  the  ('(“iitral  American  Republics,  the  citizens  who  rejiresent  the  brains  and  hearts 
of  these  nations,  as  if  moved  by  a  sin<;le  jiotent  cause,  made  ri'ady  to  welcome  him,  who 
can  not  be  other  than  a  bearer  of  "ood  tidings  and  an  inspirer  of  wholesome  political 
tendencies  for  the  Lai  in  American  countries.  A  thousand  reasons  for  inextinguishable 


Uy  Intprnatit^njil  News  Service.  New  York. 


1)ELE0.\TI0N  OF  NICARAGUAN  CARINET  ARRIVING  AT  MANAGUA,  NICARAGUA,  i 

;  HAVING  ESCORTED  SECRETARY  KNOX  AND  PARTY  FROM  CORIXTO.  j 

i  T  he  entry  into  the  capita!  city  was  announci'd  by  a  presidential  salute  of  21  guns,  personally  arranged  ■ 

for  by  the  President  of  the  'Republic.  Following  a  street  parade  participated  in  by  the  militia  and  j 

'  citizens,  oflicial  calls  were  exchanged,  and  then  commenced  the  dinners  and  banquets  prepared  I 

in  honor  of  Secretary  Knox.  Stately  arches  adorned  with  spreading  palms  and  drapeif  flags  of  ' 

the  United  States  arid  Nicaragua  spanned  the  streets  of  Managua,  and  the  crowds  that  came  into 

the  city  to  welcome  the  Secretary  and  his  party  were  gratifying  indications  of  the  friendly  feeling  t 

of  the  people  as  a  whole.  During  the  stay  at  Managua  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Knox  were  the  house 
guests  of  President  Diaz. 


gratitude  and  lasting  bonds  nnitc  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isthmus  and  the  American 
Government  and  people,  and  therefore  your  triumphs  will  always  have  our  sincere 
applause  and  the  jto.ssibility  of  your  reverses  as  a  nation  will  always  be  considered 
by  us  as  calamities  to  our.selves. 

Xo  less  significant  is  the  comment  of  the  official  organ  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Diario  de  Panama,  which,  in  its  issue  of  February  27,  the 
date  of  Secretary  Knox's  arrival  in  that  city,  presented  its  compli¬ 
ments  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mrs.  Knox,  and  the  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  memhers  of  the  party,  and  expressed,  in  the[name  of  the 
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SKCKETAKY  KNOX  ARRIVING  AT  GUATEMALA  CITY.  GUATEMALA. 

With  the  city  in  gala  attire,  tlie  tsecretary  was  accorded  a  magnificent  welcome.  From  San  Jose  de 
Guatemala,  where  the  party  arrived,  a  special  train  conveyed  tlie  diplomats  and  the  reception 
committee  to  Guatemala  City.  Among  the  numerous  events  planned  for  tlie  entertainment  of  the 
Secretary  and  his  party  were  exhibitions  tiy  school  children,  a  mammotli  torchlight  procession, 
dinners,  bancpiets,  and'a  grand  state  ball.  At  Guatemala  City  the  carriages  of  the  delegates  who 
welcomed  the  Secretary  and  escorted  him  to  the  house  where  he  was  to  stay  formed  a  line  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long. 
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(iovernment.  an  esjMTial  salute  of  welcome.  It  stated  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  j)eo]>le  of  Panama  were  sincerely  pleased  at  the  token  of 
.sym])athv  shown  by  the  visit,  and  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  make 
his  memory  of  the  country  one  of  ‘renuine  apj>reciation  and  re<;ard. 

Next  on  the  itinerary  was  the  Kepuhlic  of  Costa  Rica,  where  three 
]>laces  were  visited.  Port  Limon,  San  J(*se,  and  Punta  Arenas.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  He])ul)lic  had  tinned  out  to  await  the  coinin'; 
of  the  official  party  at  Port  Limon.  After  a  formal  and  elaborate 
recejition,  a  special  ti  ain  of  caiM  conveyed  the  delef'ation  to  San  Jose. 
The  coaches  were  decorated  with  floweis  and  at  every  stati(»n  crowds 
lined  the  platform.  A  irrand  ball  at  the  Xational  Theater  formed  a 


AWAITIX'I  SECKETAKY  KNOX'S  AUlUVAE  AT  A.MAPALA,  HOXDl'RAS. 

TcEUPiRalpii.  the  «ipital.  lioinp  located  many  miles  in  the  interior  of  Honduras,  it  was  dt'cided  to 
ollieially  receive  and  entertain  the  Secretary  and  his  party  itt  the  more  convenient  port  of  Amapala. 

noteworthy  feature  ol  the  entertainment,  while  a  splendid  dinner  in 
honor  of  the  Secretary  furnished  him  the  opportunity  to  compliment 
the  Rejnihlic  ttn  its  remarkable  jirojrress  ami  prosperity  and  to  con¬ 
vey  his  a])])reciation  of  the  many  courtesies  and  attentions  bestowed 
upon  him  and  his  jiarty. 

Xot  only  did  considerate  attentions  extend  to  the  major  features 
of  the  recejftion  at  ('osta  Rica,  but  equally  so  to  the  lesser  details,  and 
every  little  nicety  which  mij;ht.  add  comfort  or  pleasure  to  the  party 
was  looked  out  for  in  ii  most  f;racious  manner.  For  instance,  flowers 
were  sent  to  the  ladies  of  the  Knox  jiarty  every  day.  the  Govern¬ 
ment  carria'tes  were  always  at  their  disposal,  and  as  a  special  tribute 
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to  Mrs.  Kiiox,  wife  of  the  Secretary,  who  is  fond  of  music,  the  national 
hand  of  Costa  Rica,  consi.stin*;  of  some  70  i)ieces,  was  ordered  to 
accompany  the  party  to  Punta  Arenas,  the  place  of  departure. 

The  favorable  impression  that  the  Secretary  made  at  Costa  Rica  can 
best  be  attested  by  a  translation  from  an  editorial  comment  which 


ME.\IHERS  OF  THE  HONDCR.VN  CABINET  AND  OTHER  PROMINENT 
OFFICIALS  WHO  RECEIVED  SECRETARY  KNOX  OX  HIS  ARRIVAL 
AT  AMAPALA. 

notable  compliment  was  paid  to  the  Secretary  at  Honduras  where  the  entire  cabinet 
was  sent  to  receive  the  diplomatic  party.  President  Bonilla,  unable  throuRh  illness 
to  participate  in  the  receptions,  commissioned  his  cabinet  and  several  other  offi¬ 
cials  to  represent  him.  The  receiving  party  made  the  arduous  trip  from  Teguci¬ 
galpa  to  Amapala.  in  the  saddle,  consuming  nearly  a  week's  time  in  the  journey. 

appeared  in  La  Gazeta,  of  San  Jose,  in  the  issue  of  March  o,  which  said 
in  part : 

Mr.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  State.*,  ha.s  Iteen  the  gue.*t  of  Costa  Rica 
for  the  last  four  days,  and  has,  during  hi*  visit  here,  brought  us  a  message  of  peace  and 
friendship  in  the  name  of  his  own  people  and  of  his  Government.  In  the  discharge  of 
this  kindly  task  he  showed  both  a  grace  of  manner  and  a  degree  of  oratory  which  marked 
him  as  a  polished  diplomat  and  statesman.  We  of  Costa  Rica  earnestly  desired  to 
make  hi*  stay  with  us  a  pleasant  one,  and  in  addressing  him  we  endeavored  to  reflect 
the  pleasure  we  really  felt  at  this  visit  of  international  friendship. 
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Ill  Xicanij'ua.  wiiioli  was  the  next  coiintiv  to  lie  visited.  Secretai  v 
Knox  was  ati'orded  ample  opportunity  to  dis|day  his  characteristic 
tact  and  skill  as  a  trained  and  seasoned  diplomat.  The  internal 
political  situation,  although  local  in  its  nature,  made  it  somewhat 
dillicult  to  predict  how  successful  the  delicate  diplomatic  mission 
would  prove  in  this  country,  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  noble 
personality  of  the  Secretary  and  the  confidence  his  utterances  inspired 
won  for  him  a  jilaee  of  distinct  affection  and  gratitude  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  thinking  men  of  Nicaragua.  In  his  s[)eeches  See- 
r(‘tary  Knox  urged  the  Nicaraguans  to  pull  together  and  to  be  unre¬ 
mitting  in  their  efforts  to  rehabilitate  the  social  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  nation.  Secretary  Knox  struck  a  high  note  and  the 
people  well*  (|uiek  to  respond.  If.  perchance,  there  previously 
existed  any  doubt  or  misunderstanding  as  to  the  motives  of  the 
United  States,  these  were  thoroughly  and  everywhere  cleared  away 
and  dispelled  by  the  Secretary’s  solemn  reiteration  that  the  United 
States  did  not  covet  an  inch  of  territory  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
In  fact,  before  Secretary  Knox  left  Managua,  he  received  assur¬ 
ances  from  every  quarter  that  Nicaragua  was  convinced  of  his  true 
friendsliip  toward  that  Republic. 

Further  reflecting  this  gratifying  change  of  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  and  the  mission,  one  newspaper.  El  Dia,  in  its  issue 
of  March  5,  went  to  the  extreme  pains  of  jirinting  an  address  in 
Ihiglish,  and  of  jireparing  detailed  reports  of  the  ceremonies  during 
Secretary  Knox’s  visit.  Prominent  on  its  front  page  appeared  these 
words : 

Welcome.  El  Dia  gives  on  his  arrival  to  Nicaragua  a  hearty  welcome  to  his  excel¬ 
lency  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  lion.  Philander  ('ha.se  Knox,  and  wLshes 
him  a  happy  stay  in  this  country  who  owes  him  so  much. 

Proceeding  from  Nicaragua,  the  party  next  arrived  at  Amapahi, 
the  Pacific  coast  ])ort  of  Honduras.  Because  of  the  limited  time  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Secretary,  it  was  not  deemed  feasible  to  make  tlu* 
trip  to  the  capital  at  Tegucigalpa,  which  is  a  considerable  distance  in 
the  interior.  But  neither  di.stance  nor  time  could  lessen  the  cor¬ 
diality  or  curtail  the  courtesies  to  be  exchanged  between  the  Secre¬ 
tary  and  the  official  representatives  of  the  Honduran  Government. 
So  President  Bonilla,  unable  to  attend  himself  because  of  illness,  sent 
his  cabinet  and  other  high  officials  to  Amapala.  Here  they  gave  a 
luncheon  on  shore  in  honor  of  the  Secretary  and  the  latter  returned 
the  courtesy  on  board  the  Washinf/ton. 

Interesting  is  the  sentiment  expre.ssed  by  the  Government  in  the 
issue  of  La  Gazeta  of  April  3,  from  which  is  quoted  the  following: 

The  Government  of  Honduras  offens  the  expression  of  supremest  satisfaction  for  the 
evidences  of  cordiality  shown  by  you  in  coming  to  our  territory  with  your  distinguished 
family  and  other  prominent  members  of  your  country;  and  the  people  of  Honduras 
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extend  their  most  sincere  good  wishes  for  the  increasing  prosperity  of  your  great  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  for  the  personal  welfare  of  President  Taft  and  for  you,  his  illustrious  Secretarj' 
of  State. 

El  Salvador  was  the  next  Republic  to  pay  homage  to  Secretary 
Knox  and  his  party.  Arriving  at  Acajutla,  the  Secretary  enjoyed 
the  unique  and  thrilling,  if  not  altogether  dignified,  method  of  land¬ 
ing  in  a  swinging  basket  jerked  up  and  swung  around  by  a  creaking 
crane  and  deposited  on  a  lofty  pier  running  far  out  into  the  sea.  A 
six-hour  ride  on  a  well-equipped  railroad  brought  the  party  to  San 
Salvador,  the  capital.  This  city  rejoices  in  a  stately  national  palace, 
as  Costa  Rica  does  in  a  magnificent  opera  house,  and  no  more  beau¬ 
tiful  and  imposing  setting  could  be  desired  than  the  halls  in  which 
the  official  receptitm  and  the  State  banquet  were  tendered.  Re- 


FIRING  SALUTES  IN'  IION'OR  OF  SECRETARY  KXOX  AT  SAX  SALVADOR, 
SALVADOR. 


Amid  the  roar  of  lannon  and  the  martial  strains  of  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner,”  the  Secretary  and 
his  party  landed  at  .\eajutla,  Salvador.  They  then  went  on  to  San  Salvador  where  an  imposing 
military  parade  <lisplayed  the  well-organizeif  and  splendidly  disciplined  army  of  that  country. 
The  city  was  illuminated  in  undeniable  splendor  and  the  Secretary  and  hLs  party  were  showere<l 
with  flowers  at  every  point. 

turning  to  Acajutla  with  the  Secretary’s  party  were  a  notable  group 
of  distinguished  men  and  women,  in  whose  honor  a  luncheon  and  dance 
were  given  on  board  the  Maryland. 

Commenting  on  the  object  and  results  of  this  diplomatic  mission, 
the  Diario  Oficial  of  March  11  had  this  to  say: 

In  all  circles  of  stx'iety,  the  vLsit  of  hi.s  excellency.  Secretary  Knox,  and  of  those 
accompanying  him,  ha.s  produced  a  deeply  agreeable  imprestsion.  It  could  not,  in 
fact,  be  otherwise,  because  the  distinguished  North  American  publicist  brought  to 
the  people  and  Government  of  Salvador  a  message  of  peace  and  friendship.  It  was 
tnily  an  opportune  moment  to  intensify  the  bonds  of  friendship  already  existing 
between  the  great  Republic  of  the  north  and  our  lieloved  Salvador. 

It  was  now  Guatemala’s  turn  to  welcome  the  party  and  a  royal 
welcome  it  was.  With  the  streets  and  stations  handsomely  decorated 
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with  buntings  and  banners,  with  prof’usiYO  Horal  offerings  at  every 
available  point,  with  thousands  of  peoples  in  holiday  attire,  and 
solid  phalanxes  of  bright-eyed  school  children  in  sashes  and  military 
<-aps,  all  singing  and  cheering,  it  was  at  once  evident  that  the  visit 
here  was  to  surpass  even  the  most  optimistic  expectations.  It  was 
the  ilesire  of  the  Guatemalan  Government  that  the  United  States 
Secretary’  of  State  should  be  given  a  welcome  such  as  no  man  ever 
b(‘fore  received  in  Guatemala.  At  Guatemala  City  the  Secretary 
and  his  party  passed  through  3  miles  of  streets  lined  with  soldiers 
and  spectators.  Ornate  flagpoles  bearing  medallions  of  heroes  and 
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ARRIVAL  OF  THE  KNOX  PARTY  AT  LA  Ol  AIRA,  VENEZUELA. 

At  La  Ouaira  the  party  was  met  by  Gen.  I.ino  Duarte  Level,  the  assistant  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  is  standing  between  the  Secretary’s  wife  and  Mrs.  P.  C.  Knox,  jr.  \  ride  on  a  spwial  train 
conveyeti  the  party  to  Caracas,  the  capital, 

notable  characters  of  United  States  and  Guatemalan  history  were 
distributed  along  the  route  of  procession.  At  one  point  stood  a 
replica  of  Bartholdi’s  Statue  of  Liberty, 

Indeed  much  could  be  written  of  the  multifarious  other  ways  in 
which  the  Guatemalans  expressed  their  satisfaction  and  pleasure  at 
the  visit  of  this  peace  mission.  The  directive  board  of  the  Faculty 
of  Law  and  Notaries  conferred  upon  Mr.  Knox  the  honorable  degree 
of  doctor  of  the  faculty,  and  a  special  solemn  session  of  the  legislature 
was  held  in  his  honor.  The  dignified  official  receptions,  luncheons, 
and  dinners  were  also  characterized  by  the  same  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
46435— Bull.  1—12 - 3 


complimentary  number,  printed  in  both  English  and  Spanish,  from 
wliich  we  quote: 

Guatemala  receives  Secretary  Knox  with  affection  aiul  enthusiasm.  May  his  stay 
among  us  be  pleasant,  and,  in  looking  back  upon  our  hospitality  here,  may  he  find  that 
his  prejudices  have  been  overcome,  and  in  place  of  them  solid  proofs  of  the  continued 
and  substantial  friendship  of  Guatemala  for  the  United  States. 
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that  marked  the  outward  manifestations  and  brought  the  mission 
of  Secretary  Knox  to  this  country  to  a  happy  and  successful  termina¬ 
tion. 

On  the  day  of  the  party’s  arrival  at  Guatemala  City,  the  Diario 
de  (’entro  America,  one  of  the  leading  periodicals,  issued  a  special 


riioio  by  InternatUbuil  News  Servii-e.  York. 

AT  CARACAS,  VENEZUELA. 

Standing  from  left  to  right  are  President  Juan  Vicente  Gomez,  Secretary  Knox,  and  Gen.  Manuel  A. 
Matos,  at  that  time  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Directly  behind  Secretary  Knox  is  Mr.  W.  T.  S.  Doyle, 
the  chief  of  the  Latin  .American  Division  of  the  State  Department  at  Washington.  Mr.  Doyle  ren¬ 
dered  valuable  assistance  to  the  Mission  by  reason  of  his  wide  experience  in  Latin  American  affairs. 
.At  Caracas  there  was  not  a  tedious  or  idle  moment  for  three  solid  days.  The  program  called  for  so  many 
dinners,  receptions,  banquets,  sightseeing  trips  to  historic  points,  and  patriotic  tributes  to  national 
heroes,  that  the  time  seemed  to  pass  altogether  too  quickly  in  the  enjovment  of  all  these  pleasures. 
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Tlio  j)leasaut  memories  of  the  brilliant  and  cordial  entertainments 
of  Guatemala  were  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  when  the  party 
entered  upon  another  round  of  pleasures,  which  for  splendor  and 
hospitality  seemed  to  vie  with  its  immediate  predecessor.  Tliis  time 
it  was  at  Venezuela.  Nothing  short  of  a  three-day  national  f§te  was 
to  satisfy  the  Venezuelan  conception  of  displaying  its  appreciation 
of  the  honor  and  its  sympathetic  interpretation  of  the  friendly  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Secretary  Knox’s  diplomatic  visit  to  the  land  of  Bolivar. 

From  the  day  that  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Venezuela 
announced  that  "the  president  and  the  people  have  received  the 
news  of  Mr.  Knox’s  coming  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,”  and  that 
the  visit  of  the  Secretary  was  considered  “as  a  special  demonstration 
of  friendship  and  an  indication  of  Anierican  union,”  until  almost  the 
very  hour  of  arrival  of  the  party,  Venezuela  was  engaged  in  completing 
the  most  elaborate  jireparations  for  the  entertainment  of  its  guests. 
First  of  all  a  general  holiday  was  declared  by  the  Government;  then, 
to  enable  the  various  functions  to  be  held  with  proper  regard  for  the 
lenten  season,  which  was  then  on,  the  archbishop  dispensed  the  people 
from  the  obligations  of  that  ascetic  period  during  the  visit  of  the 
mission.  And  now  everything  was  ready  for  the  program,  the  de¬ 
tails  of  which  were  neatly  set  forth  in  a  15-page  booklet. 

Of  the  handsome  decorations  visible  on  every  street,  building,  and 
eilifice,  of  the  brilliant  illuminations  afforded  by  the  myriads  of 
colored  electric  lights  hanging  along  the  princijial  avenues  and 
plazas,  of  the  bright  and  gay  uniformeil  troops  of  cuirassiers  and 
hussars  shining  in  their  gleaming  breastplates,  which  attended  the 
Secretary  and  his  party  almost  constantly,  jiages  might  well  be 
written.  Only  those  who  have  experienced  the  exultant  joys  of  a 
true  Venezuelan  welcome  can  fully  appreciate  what  was  accorded  the 
party  at  Venezuela.  A  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Bolivar,  where  the  Secre¬ 
tary  paid  appropriate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  liberator  in  the 
form  of  a  wreath  and  a  similar  performance  at  the  statue  of  George 
Washington,  inspired  all  with  a  feeling  of  deep  patriotism,  as  it 
recalled  the  heroic  struggles  for  independence  of  these  two  great 
American  leaders.  And  as  if  to  emphasize  even  more  strongly  the 
striking  similarity  in  the  purposes  and  in  the  glories  of  these  two  noble 
characters,  each  representing  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  there  were  erected  along  the  principal  thoroughfares 
towering  standards,  artistically  decorated  with  the  flags  of  Venezuela 
and  the  United  States,  bearing  medallions  engraved  with  the  por¬ 
traits  of  Washington  and  Bolivar. 

The  same  ardor  and  enthusiasm  prevailed  also  at  the  many  state 
and  official  functions  where  lavish  preparations  were  successfully 
carried  out  in  every  detail.  Picturesque  T^a  Guaira,  Caracas,  the 
capital,  and  Puerto  Cabello,  from  which  point  the  party  sailed,  each 
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had  (lolu*  its  utmost  to  add  to  the  success  of  this  occasion  and  notable 
were  the  results. 

The  memories  of  the  visit  to  Venezuela  will  lonj;  linger  with  those 
who  ])articipated  in  it.  For  sjilendor  the  j)rofrram  could  scarcely 
have  been  surjiassed.  and  the  execution  of  each  particular  feature 
was  a  pronounced  success  and  presented  to  the  public  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  was  as  sincere  as  it  was  enthusiastic  and  patriotic. 

An  editorial  comment 
in  the  issue  of  April  1  of 
FI  ('ojo  Ilustrado.  of 
Venezuela,  is  particularly 
pleasiuf;  because  of  its 
sincere  expressions  of  the 
true  sentiment  of  that 
country  on  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  visit. 

ll  is  the  jiloa.siiiii  ia.sk  ol  El 
(  'i)jo  ti)  illustrate  ])ict((rially  the 
visit  of  Mr.  Knox,  and  to  ^ive, 
'.'ra])hifally,  the  impressions 
aroti.sed  in  the  public  mind, 
t.'hroniclers  we  must  b(‘  in  every 
ca.se;  we  must  reflect  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  our  country;  we  must 
he  calm  judges  in  our  work, 
giving  to  readers  of  El  Oojo. 
whether  Venezuelans  or  for¬ 
eigners,  a  true  picture  of  eventi. 


IMlototfrupli  liy  lloip-las  Harintin. 

SKCKETAUY  KXO.X  DEI.IVKKIXG  AN  ADDRESS 
AT  MAU.tCAY,  VKXEZl'ELA. 


The  recent  festivities,  it  can  he 
truly  said,  were  characterized 
by  cordiality,  by  reciprocal  re- 


At  this  town,  as  in  all  others  throughout  Venezuela,  elaborate 
dworations  were  everywhere  displayed  in  honor  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary.  First  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  Plaza  Girardot,  where 
stands  a  noble  monument  to  the  memory  of  .Vmerieans  who 
shed  their  blood  for  thefrtedomof  Venezuela.  At  the  base  of 
the  statue  President  Gomez,  Secretary  Knox,  and  I'nited 
States  Minister  Northcott  deposited  suitable  memorials  and 
delivered  short  but  impressive  speeches.  Then  followed  a 
luncheon  at  the  President's  home  in  Maracay  and  a  delightful 
sail  on  the  picturesque  Lake  Valencia.  Passing  the  ancient 
historic  battlements  of  Cabrera,  a  reverberating  salute 
resounded  in  honor  of  the  notable  party. 


spect  between  gue.sts  and  hosts, 
and  by  sincerity  in  the  recep¬ 
tion  offered  by  the  Government 
and  by  the  people  of  Venezuela. 
Esjiecially  apjireciated  was  the 
delicate  attention  shown  to  us 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  Knox 
in  bringing  with  him  on  his 


oflicial  mistsion  the  members  of  his  own  family.  It  may  be  added,  too,  that  Mr.  Knox, 
both  in  the  role  of  diplomat  and  in  all  the  social  entertainment  in  which  he  twk 


part,  showed  that  he  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  visit  to  Venezuela. 


A  two-day  sail  now  brought  the  party  to  Santo  Domingo  city. 
The  itrogram  for  the  day  that  was  spent  there  showed  clearly  that 
the  visit  of  the  Secretary  was  looketl  forward  to  with  pleasure.  As 
on  all  the  other  occasions.  Secretary  Knox  delivered  a  fitting  speech 
at  the  national  palace,  in  which  he  took  occasion,  among  other  things, 


AKCll  KKFXTKU  AT  VALKNCIA,  VKNKZUKLA,  IN'  HONOK  OF  THK  SECRETARY. 

The  station  of  the  English  railroad  at  Camoruco  was  searcely  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  vast 
crowds  that  turned  out  to  greet  the  party.  In  the  park  adjoining  the  station  the  Secretary  was 
received  by  an  oflicial  delegation  and  brief  speeches  of  courtesy  were  exchanged.  The  band  played 
the  stirring  Carabobo  hymn,  which  evoked  special  commeiidalion  from  Secretary  Knox.  From 
here  the  party  continued  its  journey  to  Puerto  Cabello,  whence  they  sailed  to  the  Dominican  Itcpublic. 
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to  congratulate  the  Republic  on  the  rehabilitation  of  her  financial 
coinlition.  Sightseeing  trips  were  indulged  in  and  a  round  of  lunch¬ 
eons  and  dinners  brought  to  a  close  the  short  but  cordial  visit  to  this 
land,  the  historic  resting  place  of  Columbus. 

The  Listin  Diario  of  March  27,  in  commenting  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  Secretary  and  diis  party  at  Santo  Domingo,  made  the  following 
reference: 

There  arrived  this  afternoon  on  the  shores  of  the  Dominican  Republic  the  Hon. 
Philander  0.  Knox,  Secretarj"  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  This 
distinguislied  representative  of  his  Government  at  'Washington  come.s  to  our  country 
to  exjaess  through  his  own  lips  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  his  country  toward  the 


Photograph  hy  Dont^las  Harmon. 

AT  THE  FORTRESS  OF  SAN  GERONIMO,  NEAR  SANTO  DOMINGO  CITY. 

-Vtour  of  the  capital  city  of  the  Dominican  ttepublic  included  a  visit  to  the  ancient  citadel  and  fortress 
of  San  (Jeronimo  erected  diirinE  the  early  colonial  period  for  the  defense  of  the  city.  The  ladies  in 
the  party  are  the  Secretary’s  wife  and  Mrs.  P.  C.  Knox,  jr. 

nations  among  which  the  Dominican  Republic  counts  itself.  lie  will  find  here  a 
people  who  venerate  the  lofty  principles  that  characterize  the  fatherland  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Lincoln;  who  take  their  words  as  an  example  to  keep  perpetually  alive  the 
love  of  independence  and  liberty.  This  people  receives  their  guest  with  sincere 
respect,  with  deep  consideration,  because  he  represents  a  noble  country  and  comes 
to  strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship  already  existing  between  us.  Welcome,  Mr.  Knox. 
May  you,  your  distinguished  consort,  and  those  accompanying  you  carry  away  happy 
impressions  of  this  cradle  of  the  new  world. 

From  hero  the  part}'  proceeded  to  Haiti,  via  St.  Thomas,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  where  stops  were  made. 
Arriving  at  Port  au  Prince,  the  capital,  the  usual  official  and  dipht- 
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matic  cxchaiifio  of  calls  were  made.  At  noon  Secretary  Knox  was 
"uest  at  a  luncheon  tendered  in  his  honor  by  Mons.  J.  X.  Leger,  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Haiti  and  at  one  time  Haitian  minister 
at  Washington.  On  this  occasion  Mons.  Leger  delivered  a  felicitous 
speech,  expressing  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  mission.  A  state  dinner 
in  the  evening  at  the  national  palace  afforded  the  opportunity  for 
further  speech  making  on  the  part  of  Secretary  Knox  as  well  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Le  Conte,  and  once  more  the  purpose  of  the  mission  was  empha¬ 
sized  and  its  effectiveness  enhanced. 

Le  Matin,  in  its  issue  of  April  8,  sounded  a  cordial  note  in  its  com¬ 
ment  on  the  visit: 

A  groat  multitude  that  increased  ever\'  moment  gathered  at  the  harbor.  The  pas¬ 
sage  of  coaches  was  actually  stopped,  hut  the  crowd  maintained  good  order,  and  the 
respect  for  the  distinguished  representative  was  therefore  not  disturbed.  Proof  of  the 
profound  good  feeling  for  Secretary  Knox  was  constantly  given.  The  whole  populace 
was  unanimous  in  the  desire  to  extend  a  brilliant  welcome  to  their  guests.  Societies 
as  well  as  individuals  were  eager  to  increase  the  ties  of  friend.«hip  between  the  two 
Republics. 

Leaving  the  shores  of  Haiti  the  Secretary  proceeded  to  the  last 
capital  on  the  itinerary,  Havana,  Cuba.  Brief  stops  were  made  en 
route  at  Guantanamo  and  Santiago  in  Cuba,  and  at  Kingston  and 
Port  Antonio  in  Jamaica.  The  jtarty  arrived  at  Havana  on  April  11. 
Following  the. example  set  by  some  of  the  other  ministers  accredited 
to  the  United  States  Seflor  I.,cdo.  Antonio  Martin-Rivero  left  Wash¬ 
ington  for  Cuba  in  order  that  he  might  participate  in  the  reception  of 
Secretary  Knox.  At  Havana  the  mission  was  treated  with  fitting 
dignity,  respect,  and  courtesy  intermingled  with  official  friendliness. 
Several  matters  of  importance  and  interest  to  the  Governments  of 
Cuba  and  the  United  States  were  pending  at  the  time,  and  Secretary 
Knox  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  discuss  them  with  the 
proper  officials.  Concluding  the  serious  business  of  the  mission. 
Secretary  Knox  and  his  party  enjoyed  the  various  receptions  and 
functions  arranged  in  their  honor.  A  notable  dinner  tendered  to 
Secretaiy  Knox  by  the  Cuban  secretary  of  state  and  a  state  ball  of 
remarkable  splendor  and  brilliancy  concluded  the  courtesies  extended 
by  the  Cuban  Government. 

El  Figaro  of  Havana,  in  its  issue  of  April  21,  commenting  on  the 
visit  after  the  departure  of  the  official  party,  observed: 

Mr.  Philander  C.  Knox,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officials  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  has  just  visited,  on  a  cordial  and  most  pleasant  mission,  the 
Republics  of  Central  America,  Venezuela,  and  some  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 
The  last  stage  of  this  journey  has  been  to  Cuba,  where  he  has  received  a  hearty  and 
affectionate  welcome,  thus  showing  the  acknowledgment  of  the  gratitude  due  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  demonstrating  that  courtesy  which  should  be  extended  to 
such  a  noted  lawyer  and  orator,  who  comes  to  Cuba  as  ambassador  and  representative 
of  the  head  of  a  friendly  nation. 


IMioto^ruph  by  lt»ti*riiational  News  St*rvi«a*.  New  Ytn'k. 


TIIK  SKCKKTAKY'S  WIKK  ANJ)  MRS.  1*.  C.  KNOX,  JK.,  AT  MOKKO  ('ASTl.K,  HAVANA,  (T'HA. 


All  IhroiiKh  Hip  trip  of  SpiTPliiry  Knox  tho  atipiitions  and  poiirtpsips  wliich  wprp  iM'slowcd  upon  tlip  ladips  of  Ihe  parly  wore  most  notable.  The  (  harniinc 
iH'rsonalily  of  Mrs.  Knox  and  her  daughter-in-law,  and  their  ever-readine.ss  to  join  in  the  <’elehrations,  however  strenuous,  evoked  much  praise  from  their  hosts. 
Their  pre.seiHv,  moreover,  ttave  a  personal  note  to  the  diitnily  and  .solemnity  of  the  ollicial  atmosphere.  In  many  countries,  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  was 
accompanieil  liy  his  wife  and  other  memhers  of  his  family  was  regarded  as  the  hiirhest  compliment  which  he  could  have  paid  to  them. 
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THE  RECEIVING  PARTY  AT  PORT  AU  PRINCE,  HAITI. 

On  the  imnu'iiiato  riftht  of  Secretary  Kno.x  is  Mon.  J.  N.  Eeger,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  on  the 
extreme  right,  next  to  the  military  otlieer,  is  Hon.  H.  \V.  Furniss,  the  ITiited  Sttites  Minister  to  Haiti. 
Alter  arrival,  Mon.  Leger  tendered  a  complimentary  luncheon  and  that  evening  the  President  gave  a 
dinner  in  honor  of  the  diplomats.  A  trij)  alHjut  the  city  was  also  greatly  enjoyed  hy  the  party. 


Lcavirif;  Havana  on  April  l.'i  the  party  started  for  lionie,  arriviii" 
at  Washiiifiton  on  April  17.  thus  coneludinj:  a  felicitous  trip  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  peace  to  the  si.ster  Kepuhlics  nei>'hhorinf;  on  the  (’arihhean, 
and  emphasizin';  in  no  uncertain  terms  the  keen  desire  of  the  I’nited 
States  (Jovernment  for  a  eontinuanee  of  the  elo.sest  ties  of  amity 
and  peace  between  the  American  Kepuhlics.  And  it  was  indeetl 
a  satisfaction  to  the  mission  to  feel  that  these  sentiments  became 
more  and  more  recognized  as  the  party  made  its  way  from  one 
country  to  the  other.  The  <;enial  character  of  the  party,  its  ready 
participation  and  free  interminj;lin^  with  the  peoples  of  the  countries 
visited,  added  a  jiersonal  touch  and  charm  which  did  not  fail  to 


impress  the  many  hosts  that  their  efforts  to  entertain  were  thoroughly 
apjireciated. 

In  the  matter  of  mutuid  understanding  both  Latin  America  and 
tlie  ITiited  States  are  gainers.  This  visit  brings  into  closer  touch  the 
peoples  of  both  great  subdivisions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Those 
countries  not  visited  can  judge  at  greater  or  le.ss  distance  the  effect  and 
influence  of  this  turning  point  in  international  relations,  hut  there  is 
no  room  for  ilouht  hut  that  in  the  end  all  portions  of  the  American 
world  will  he  stimulated  into  a  mutual  effort  for  peace,  friendship, 
and  jirogress. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  story  of  this  memorable  trip  and  the  fruit¬ 
ful  results  wliich  must  follow  has  yet  to  he  completed.  A  heginning 
has  already  been  made  which  indicates  that  when  the  final  word  has 
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I)c«*ii  written  there  will  be  a  conclusion  as  ‘iratifyinj;  in  its  signifi¬ 
cance.  and  as  replete  in  its  expressions  of  cordiality  and  appreciation, 
as  have  characterized  the  early  stages  of  this  mission. 

Already  many  of  the  countries  have  returned  the  courtesy  of  the 
Si'cretarv’s  visit  in  various  forms.  Some  have  cabled  sjiecial  messages 
through  their  legations  at  W  ashington  to  the  President  of  the  United 


States,  expressing  their  deep  sense  of  honor  and  esteem  at  having  been 
favored  by  the  jiresence  of  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  State. 
Others  have  delegated  special  missions  to  return  the  courtesv  by 
jiersonal  visits  and  to  render  verbal  expressions  of  their  appreciation 


and  to  give  assurances  of  the  good 
feeling  engendered. 

The  llejniblic  of  (’osta  Kica 
showed  its  sense  of  ajijireciation 
by  designating  as  special  envoy  no 
less  distinguished  ollicial  than  its 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
])leni])otentiary  at  Washington. 
Sciior  Don  Bernardo  Calvo,  who 
has  for  so  many  years  rejire- 
sented  the  diplomatic  interests  of 
his  country  in  the  United  States. 

Senor  Calvo  ])re.sented  his  letter 
of  credence  to  President  Taft  with 
the  following  remarks; 

Most  Excellent  Mr.  President:  The 
pcojile  and  Government  of  Costa  Rica 


SENOU  UON  JOAQtTiN  HEHNARDO  havint;  V>een  honored  with  the  visit  of 


CALVO, 

Minister  of  Costa  Rica  at  Washington,  who,  as 
Special  Envoy,  rctnrncd  the  courtesy  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Knox’s  visit. 


your  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon. 
Philander  C.  Knox,  the  eminent  diplo¬ 
mat,  who  successfully  evidenced  in  a 
hijjhly  commendable  manner  the  senti- 


tnents  by  which  you  are  animated  in  the  sense  of  furtherinc:  the  well-being  and 
jtrogress  of  the  Republics  of  the  continent  on  the  basis  of  fraternal  communion  of  their 
common  destinies,  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  actuated  by  identical 
aspiration,  has  seen  fit  to  honor  me  with  the  pleasing  mission  of  responding  to  so 


significant  a  mark  of  friendship  and  consideration. 

In  placing  in  Your  Excellency’s  hands  the  autograph  letter  which  accredits  me  in  the 
capacity  of  special  envoy,  permit  me  to  express  to  you  in  the  name  of  the  President  of 
Costa  Rica  his  fervent  hopes  for  the  happy  success  of  your  generous  endeavor  in  the 
cause  of  American  fraternity  and  his  sincere  wishes,  as  well  of  those  of  his  Government 
and  of  the  people  of  Costa  Rica,  to  which  I  add  my  own,  for  the  unbroken  prosperity 
of  this  great  Nation  and  the  personal  welfare  of  Your  Excellency. 


To  these  expressions  of  cordiality.  President  Taft  rejilied: 

Mr.  Minister:  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  receive  you  as  special  envoy  of  your 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  giving  expression  to  its  appreciation  of  the  visit  of 
Secretary  Knox  to  Costa  Rica.  Your  long  residence  at  this  capital  as  envoy  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  your  Government  leaves  you  no  doubt,  I  trust. 


^^9 


I’hoto  by  International  News  Servii-e.  New  Yoik. 


AT  A  SUGAR  PLANTATION  IN  HAVANA,  CUBA. 

Standing  from  left  to  right  are  Sefior  Julio  de  CArdenas  y  Rodriguez,  the  Mayor  of  Havana,  Cuba,  Mr. 
Hoyle,  Secretary  Kno.x,  Mrs.  Knox,  and  Seflor  Valiskie.  These  trips  through  the  cities  have  a  much 
deeper  significance  than  at  first  seems  apparent.  They  aflorded  the  Secretary  and  his  party  splendid 
opportunity  to  study  and  observe  the  real  economic,  industrial,  and  social  conditions  of  the  various 
countries  visited,  hspecial  attention  was  given  to  the  larger  industries,  and  the  value  of  the  first¬ 
hand  information  gathered  will  be  great  in  the  development  of  closer  commercial  relations  between  the 
respective  countries. 


country  was  planned.  The  cordiality  of  his  reception  and  the  generous  hospitality 
extended  to  him  by  the  Government  and  people  of  Costa  Rica  left  nothing  to  be  desired 
and  were  such  as  to  merit  our  gratitude  and  our  warmest  thanks,  They  will  long  be 
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renu'nibi'ml  and  ran  not  fail  to  conduco  to  that  rloser  union  and  bettor  understandins; 
between  the  two  (ioverninentj?  and  peoples  which  it  is  your  desire  and  mine  to  jtro- 
inote. 

I  ask  you  t<i  assure  your  President  of  the  warmth  of  his  srratitude  and  of  my  own 
and  this  (Jovernment's  best  wishes  for  the  continued  prosjierity  and  ha])j)iness  of  the 
Costa  Rican  people  and  his  own  welfare. 

The  Republic  of  (luateinala  delefiated  (»n  special  mission  to  this 
country  its  distinjruished  secretary  of  forei<;n  relations,  Dr.  Luis 
Toledo  Ilerrarte,  at  one  time  (‘iivoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  Washington.  Many  courtesies  both  of  oliicial 
and  private  natttre  were  accordetl  him  during  his  stay  at  the  capital, 
thus  cementing  still  further  the  bonds  of  social  and  commercial 
_  relations  between  these  two  na¬ 
tions.  On  being  received  by 
President  Taft.  Dr.  Ilerrarte  said: 

Mr.  Puesiuext:  I  have  the  honor  to 
I)lace  in  Your  Excellency\s  hands  the 
auto<;rai>h  letter  by  which  the  President 
of  tiiiatemala  accredits  the  minister  of 
for«‘iirn  relations  of  the  He])ublic  as  his 
envoy  extraordinary  on  s])ecial  mi.ssion  to 
return  the  welcome  visit  that  was  recently 
made  to  my  country  by  his  excellency  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  with  the  firm  ])ur- 
pose  of  stn‘n<;lheninir.  if  that  were  possible, 
the  frank  and  hwal  relations  which  now 
haii)>ily  unite  both  countries. 

Many  are  the  manifestations  of  true  sym¬ 
pathy  which  this  Government  has  bestowed 
uponjGuateniala  since  her  advent  to  au¬ 
tonomous  life  until  the  present  day,  but 
none  has  awakened  in  my  j)eople  such  a 
spontaneous,  enthusiastic,  and  effusive 
emotion  as  the  sojourn  with  us  of  the  most 
excellent  Secretary  of  State.  Consiiicuous. 
r(*.spected,  and  impre.s.sive  as  already  was 
to  the  Guatemalans  the  jK'rsonality  of  the  illustrious  American  chancellor,  the  mi.s¬ 
sion  of  friendship,  harmony,  and  concord  of  which  he  was  the  most  worthy  bearer, 
enhanced  those  sentiments  by  the  addition  of  the  cordial  affection  that  his  pre.sence 
inspires  everywhere  and  constitutin';  by  it.self  a  new  and  indestructible  bond  of<;ood 
neifrhborhood  and  understandins;  between  both  countries  and  Governments. 

We  are  sons  of  one  historical  event,  we  who  first  saw  the  litrht  on  the  western  con¬ 
tinent  now  that  we  are  enteriiif;  together  the  life  of  nations  through  the  magic  spell  of 
the  Genoese  hero. 

Together,  arm  in  arm.  we  must  therefore  march  to  the  compiest  of  the  future,  the 
young  ])eoples  seeking  their  in.«piration  in  ex])erience  and  in  the  examj'les  given  them 
by  those  who,  like  this  noble  nation,  have  attained  the  full  measure  of  human  j)rogress 
and  advancement  and  whose  ])rovidential  de.stiny  is.  for  that  very  reason,  to  extend 
to  the  others  the  support  and  the  bcnovolence  which  are  a  yotmger  brother's  just  due. 

To  the  achievement  of  these  altruistic  and  lofty  ends,  works  as  momentous  and 
gigantic  as  the  Panama  (.'anal  contribute,  by  opening  new  and  unlimited  horizon 
to  all  the  ])eoples  of  America  and  e.«]>ecially  to  tho.«e  who  surround  the  Caribbean  .''ea. 
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thus  realizin';  the  dream  of  Coluinbus  and  l{all)oa;  and  so  do  praiseworthy  under- 
takinga  like  that  which  his  exeellenoy  the  Secretary  of  Stale  carried  out  when  he 
went  to  ait  even  for  a  short  while  at  our  fireside  and  brought  together  with  the  olive 
branch  the  expression  of  the  broad  and  fraternal  views  of  this  model  democracy  and 
carried  with  him  in  return  the  sweet  and  flattering  remembrances  that  are  kept  of  the 
affectionate,  never  deceptive,  ovations  of  the  ]>eoples. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  former  repre.sentative  of  Guatemala  in  Washington,  I  deem  it 
one  of  the  most  valued  guerdons  of  my  i)ublic  career  to  come  back  to  this  ca]>ital  city 
to  return  the  visit  of  the  most  excellent  Secretary  Knox  and  to  offer  to  you  the  cordial 
greeting  of  President  Estrada  Cabrera  and  the  ardent  wi.shes  that  the  people  and 
Government  of  Guatemala  make  for  your  ])ersonal  haj)piness  and  the  uninterrui)ted 
prosperity  and  greatness  of  the  United  States. 

In  equally  cordial  terms  did  Presitlent  Tal't  reply  to  the  distin- 
fiuished  visitor,  say  in": 

Mr.  MtxisTEu:  As  j'ou.  1  doubt  not.  know,  the  object  of  the  visit  of  Secretary  Knox 
to  Guatemala  was  to  give  evidence  of  the  .sincere  friendship  and  gtM)d  will  which  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  bear  toward  the  Government  and  people 
of  Guatemala.  That  the  appreciation  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala  should 
be  shown  by  the  sending  of  a  special  mission  to  the  United  States  would  of  itself 
l»e  very  gratifying  to  me.  Put  the  gratification  is  greatly  eiduinced  when  that  special 
mi.s.«ion  is  intrusted  to  a  gentleman  so  distinguished  as  yourself  in  its  councils,  and 
who  by  a  long  residence  among  us  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenijsden- 
tiary  of  his  country  gained  not  only  our  g(Kxl  will  but  our  personal  regard  its  well. 

I  am  mf)st  happy  to  welcome  you  again  to  Washington  and  to  renew  that  agreeable 
acipiaintance  which  the  best  interests  of  your  Government  interrupted. 

1  am  not  unaware.  Mr.  Minister,  of  the  special  honors  shown  by  the  Government  of 
Guatemala  to  Secretary  Knox  nor  of  the  cordial  welcome  and  generous  hospitality 
extended  to  him  by  the  Pre.sident.Jihe  ofhcials,  and  the  people  of  Guatemala.  They 
were  such  as  to  deeply  impress  us  and  to  merit  our  warmest  thanks.  Mainfesting  as 
they  did  sentiments  of  fraternity  they  can  not  fail  to  be  conducive  to  a  closer  union 
and  a  better  understanding  between  the  two  Governments  and  peoples. 

I  deeply  apjneciate  the  good  wishes  to  which  you  give  exitression  on  behalf  of  the 
j'eople  and  the  President  of  Guatemala,  and  I  ask  you  to  be  so  gtxxl  as  to  assure  Presi¬ 
dent  h^strada  Cabrera  of  the  great  interest  that  I  and  the  Government  and  people  of 
the  United  States  take  in  the  continued  prosperity  and  happine.ss  of  the  people  of 
Guatemala  and  of  our  ]>rofound  appreciation  of  the  courteous  treatment  received  by 
Secretary  Knox. 

Tlie  J\(q)iil)lic  of  Salvador  followed  the  tiotahle  example  of  its 
sister  nation,  Costa  Kica,  and  also  delegated  as  its  special  envoy  the 
resident  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  Senor  Don  Federico  Mejia.  Senor  Mejia  })ronounced  a  most 
felicitous  address  on  being  received  on  the  special  mission  by  Presi- 
detit  Taft.  lie  said: 

Mr.  Presioen't;  My  Government  has  honored  me  with  the  high  capacity  of  envoy 
extraordinary  on  a  special  mission,  in  order  to  express  to  Your  Excellency,  in  hi.s 
name,  in  that  of  the  people  of  El  Salvador  and  especially  in  that  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  the  deep  acknowledgment  for  the  cordial  visit  by  which,  in  Your 
Excellency's  name,  the  Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State,  has  honored  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  cheerfully  comply  with  this  pleasant  duty,  and  in  doing  so  I 
entertain  the  hope  that  Your  Excellency  will  see  in  it  a  sincere  token  of  the  hi'gh 
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esteem  which  we  have  fur  Your  Excellency,  and  also  of  our  earnest  desires  that  the 
^'0<k1  and  cordial  relations  which  fortunately  exist  between  El  Salvador  and  this  great 
Republic  may  continue  to  be  unalterable. 

Mr.  President,  the  visit  which  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State  has  made  to  my 
country  has  been  duly  appreciated  by  my  Government,  and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
beneficial  results  of  the  same.  The  praiseworthy  mission  which  took  him  there,  the 
sincere  declarations  which  he  made,  and  the  unselfish  purpose  of  that  visit,  added  to 
the  high  personal  accomplishments  of  so  distinguished  and  prominent  a  personage, 
could  not  fail  to  produce  a  very  favorable  impre.ssion  and  stimulate  our  friendly  feelings 
toward  your  enlightened  Government. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  take  pleasure  in  delivering  to  Your  Excellency  the 
autograjih  letter  of  President  Araujo,  and  in  hisjname,  in  that  of  the  Salvadorean 

peo])le,  and  in  my  own,  to  exjiress  our 
earnest  wishes  for  your  personal  prosperity 
and  that  of  this  great  people. 

To  tliis  Presiilont  Ttift  replied  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Mixi.steh:  In  sending  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  a  visit  to  the  countries  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America  1  was  animated  entirely  by*a 
desire  to  show  to  those  countries  the  friend- 
line.ss  and  good  will  of  the  United  States 
toward  them.  It  is  especially  gratifying  to 
me  that  the  tjovernment  of  Salvador’s 
appreciation  of  this  friendly  purpose  has 
been  such  as  to  induce  it  to  make  ac¬ 
knowledgment  thereof  by  a  special  mission. 

Secretary  Knox  did  not  fail  upon  his 
return  to  make  me  acijuainted  with  the 
cordial  welcome  and  generous  hospitality 
extended  to  him  by  the  Pre.sident,  the 
officials,  and  the  people  of  Salvador.  We 
are  deeply  imjiressed  with  the  honor  done 

Miiilstor  of  Salvador  at  Washington,  who,  as  him  and  our  thanks  are  due  to  one  anti  all 

S^^ar^Koox’s'visit"*'*  courtesy  of  j|,|.  warmth  of  the  reception  accorded 

to  him.  It  is  my  hope  that  Mr.  Knox’s 
visit  will  do  much  toward  a  closer  tinion  and  a  better  understanding  between  the 
two  Governments  and  peoples.  I  shall  at  ati  early  day  make  dtie  acknowledgment 
of  President  Araujo's  letter,  but  I  ask  yoti  to  be  so  good  as  to  make  known,  in  the 
meantime,  to  the  Government,  and  people  of  Salvador  our  profound  appreciation  of 
their  courteous  treatment  of  SecreUiry  Knox,  evidencing,  as  I  doubt  not  it  does,  not 
only  a  recognition  of  his  personal  merits,  but  a  desire  as  well  for  that  fraternity  of 
relations  which  it  is  your  wish  and  mine  to  iiromote. 

I  thank  you  for  your  good  wishes. 

The  Republic  of  Hondurus  returned  the  courtesy  of  the  SecretaiA'’s 
visit  by  sending  on  special  mission  Senor  Dr.  Alberto  Membreno, 
who  is  remembered  at  Washington  through  his  ])revious  residence  in 
the  capacity  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary, 
and  who,  since  his  arrival,  has  been  reaccredited  in  this  capacity. 
Entertainments  were  fittingly  provided  for  the  diplomat,  who  voiced 
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the  appreciative  sentiments  of  his  country  on  presentinfj  his  creden¬ 
tials  to  President  Taft.  He  said: 


Mr.  President:  Having  been  apptnnted  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Hon¬ 
duras  to  be  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  on  special  mission  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  .States  of  America,  it  is  my  honor  to  perform  the  duty 
of  placing  in  your  hands  the  credentials  that  accredit  me  in  that  capacity. 

This  mission,  most  gratifying  to  me,  whic  h  brings  me  for  the  second  time  on  Ameri¬ 
can  soil,  is  a  mission  of  friendship.  I  am  under  special  instructions  of  the  Government 
of  Honduras  to  express  to  Your  Excellency  its  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  fellow  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  visit  paid  to  my  country  in  March  last  by  the  most  excellent  Mr.  Philander 
C.  Knox,  the  distinguished  statesman,  in  his  capacity  as  Secretary-  of  State  of  the 
United  Slates  of  America. 

That  visit,  sir,  is  another  token  of  the  friendly  sentiments  of  Your  Excellency’s 
Government  and  the  American  people 
toward  Honduras  and  her  Government; 
and  I  trust  that  these  cordial  relations 
will  continue  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  both  countries,  since  nothing  can 
alter  them.  If  the  union  in  perfect 
peace  and  under  the  egis  of  the  labors 
of  Americ'ans  and  Hondurans  were  not 
founded  on  sincere  love,  it  would  now 
be  made  closer  yet  by  the  high  import 
carried  in  the  visit  of  the  most  excellent 
Secretary  of  State. 

Receive,  Mr.  Pre.sident,  the  wishes 
that,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Hon¬ 
duras  and  their  Government,  and  to 
which  I  add  my  own,  1  make  for  the 
happiness  of  the  American  people  and 
for  Your  Excellency’s  personal  welfare. 

President  Taft  acknowlodgod 
the  special  mission  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  appropriate  terms; 

Mr.  Mixi-stek  :  Having  the  most  agree¬ 
able  recollection  of  your  former  resi¬ 
dence  in  Washington,  I  am  happy  to 
welcome  you  anew  to  this  capital  and  to 
receive  from  your  hands  the  letters 
whereby  your  Government  accredits 
you  as  its  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  on  special  mission  for 
the,  to  me,  very  gratifying  purpose  of  giving  expression  to  its  appreciation  of  the  visit 
to  Honduras  of  Secretary  Knox. 

As  you  are  aware,  that  visit  had  no  political  aspect  other  than  the  desire  to  give 
evidence  of  the  sincere  friendship  and  gotnl  will  which  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States  bear  toward  the  Government  and  people  of  Honduras.  The 
recognition  of  these  sympathetic  feelings  by  the  sending  of  a  special  envoy  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  part  of  your  Government  of  its  wish  to  consummate  that  fraternity  of 
relationship  between  the  two  Governments  and  peoples  which  Secretary  Knox's 
visit  had  in  view. 

The  cordial  welcome  and  the  generous  hospitality  extended  to  him  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  peopleof  Honduras  were  such  as  to  greatly  impress  us, and  our  warmest  thanks 
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are  due  to  the  President,  the  offieials,  and  tlie  ])eo|)le  of  Honduras  for  the  eourleous 
treatment  receive<l  by  him. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  <'0(k1  wishes  to  which  you  oive  exjuession  on  behalf  of  the 
President  and  people  of  Honduras  and  ask  you  to  be  so  "ood  as  to  assure  President 
Honilla  of  the  ^reat  interest  I  and  the  tiovernment  and  people  of  the  United  States 
take  in  the  prosperity  and  hapj)iness  of  the  janiple  of  Honduras  ami  of  our  jjrofound 
appreciation  for  the  cordiality  of  their  reception  of  Secretary  Knox. 

For  your  personal  good  wishes.  I  thank  you. 

Tlie  Republic  of  Xicantfriia,[too.  has  just  [made  announcement  of 
a  special  mission  to  the  I'nited  States  which  it  has  desifinated  to 
return  the  courtesy  of  Secretary  Knox’s  visit,  and  before  this  issue 
meets  the  reader,  the  distin<rui.shed  delefiate  will  doubtless  have 
arrived  at  Washington. 

And  as  if  to  caj)  the  climax  of  exjtressions  of  cordiality  especially 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  word  has  just  he<*n  received  that 
the  (lovernment  of  Venezuela  has  bestowed  the  Order  of  Bolivar, 
(’las.s  IV,  upon  the  five  press  cornspondents  who  accompanied  the 
.Secretary  on  this  trij),  as  follows:  William  B.  Hale,  World’s  Work; 
Edward  McKernon,  the  Associated  Press;  Douglas  Harmon,  X<‘w 
York  Sun;  Robert  1).  Ileinl.  Leslie’s  Weekly,  and  Ari<‘l  L.  Varges, 
lnt<*rnational  News  Service. 
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EDUCATION  IN  COSTA  RICA 

The  littlo  Kopublio  of  (’osta  IHca  is  justly  proud  of  the 
progress  she  has  made  iu  edueation.  With  a  ])opulation  of 
considerably  less  than  half  a  million,  with  limited  revenue, 
and  with  difficulties  of  commuuication  in  the  mountainous 
tlistricts,  she  has  a])plied  lu'rself  energetically  and  systematically  to 
I  problems  of  popular  education,  realizing  that  the  richest  possession 

of  a  State  is  an  intelligent  citizenship.  The  residt  has  been  the 
formation  of  a  spirit  of  nationality  and  a  love  of  country  that  is 
admirable.  Costa  Ricans  like  to  sj)eak  of  their  country  as  “little;” 
but  th(‘  term  is  one  of  endearment,  not  of  dej)reciation.  The  nation 
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is  as  one  family,  and  the  university  of  instruction,  the  absence  of  large 
fortunes,  the  distribution  of  landed  wealth,  ami  the  sense  of  personal 
independence  resulting  from  general  proprietorsliip  has  made  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society,  sturdy,  industrious,  and  economical. 

Very  wisely  Costa  Rica  has  laid  the  stress  in  education  on  the 
common  schools,  primary  and  secondary,  which  are  almost  State 
institutions.  Nearly  every  village  has  its  schoolhouse,  and  the 
Government  exercises  great  care  in  the  preparation  and  selection  of 
teachers.  For  this  purpose  there  exist  in  the  capital  two  normal 
schools — one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls.  In  reality  they  are  not 

>  By  Dr.  E'l^ar  Ewing  Brandon. 
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separate  institutions,  but  sections  of  the  two  chief  national  hifjh 
schools.  This  arrangement  makes  possible  a  more  economical 
aulministration  as  concerns  buildings  and  personnel  and  pc'rniits  a 
concentration  of  e(juipment  and  scholastic  influence  which  in  a  popu¬ 
lation  as  snndl  as  that  of  Costa  Ifica  constitutes  a  distinct  advantage. 

The  first  three  years  of  the  high-school  course  are  common  to  all 
pupils.  At  the  end  of  their  period  eomes  the  division  into  literary, 
commercial,  and  normal  sections.  The  literary  and  commercial 
studies  continiK'  hut  two  years  more,  while  the  normal  course  com¬ 
prises  three.  The  third  year  has  been  hut  recently  added,  and  is 
employed  in  a  rather  unicpie  fashion.  The  students  are  assigned  as 
assistant  teachers  to  the  various  ward  schools  of  San  Jose  and  to 
those  of  the  surrounding  villages,  and  are  responsible  to  the  principal 
of  their  respective  school  for  their  jiractiee  teaching.  In  addition 
they  do  a  certain  amount  of  practice  in  the  primary  school  attached 
to  the  normal,  and  this  is  under  the  direction  of  the  president  of  the 
normal  school.  The  various  ])rincipals  make  frecpient  reports  on  the 
students  assigned  them,  and  in  this  manner  unity  and  class  sjhrit 
are  maintained.  Besides,  the  students  continue  their  studies  in 
theoretical  pedagogy  at  the  normal  school,  all  reporting  there  one  day 
in  the  week.  Very  naturally  there  has  been  ])ractiee  teaching  in  the 
first  two  years  of  the  course,  <lone  at  the  school  under  the  direct  super¬ 
vision  of  the  chief,  so  that  the  students  are  to  some  extent  skilh'd 
hefon*  they  go  out  in  this  third  year  as  assistants;  hut  the  practice  of 
tlie  last  year  under  the  direction  of  experienced  teachei’s  is  esj)ecially 
valuable,  as  it  furnishes  work  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  young 
teacher  will  find  when  he  is  assigned,  as  he  may  he,  to  a  remote  and 
isolated  district.  In  few,  if  any,  countries  of  Spanish  America  is 
the  primary  teacher  better  prejiared  for  his  profession,  or  possesses 
more  initiative,  more  self-reliance,  more  self-abnegation.  Mnemonic 
methods  are  eschewed.  He  is  taught  to  rely  more  on  his  own  per¬ 
sonality  than  on  the  text;  to  use  nature’s  great  laboratory  rather 
than  the  meager  apparatus  that  the  department  of  education  is  able 
to  furnish  him. 

In  order  to  insure  good  teachers  for  <listant  parts  of  the  State, 
where  few  would  care  to  go  of  their  own  accord,  and  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  education  for  talented  sons  and  daughters  of  poor  parents,  the 
(iovernment  offers  a  certain  number  of  scholai’ships — .‘16  for  girls  and 
56  for  hoys. 

These  scholarships,  which  are  distributed  among  the  Provinces  in 
proportion  tt)  their  population  and  are  awarded  through  competitive 
examination,  entitle  the  recipient  to  free  instruction  in  the  normal 
schools  at  San  Jose,  together  with  all  the  necessary  school  supplies. 
In  addition  the  scholar  receives  a  small  monthly  pension,  just  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pay  the  cost  of  frugal  living.  In  return  he  contracts  with 
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the  State  to  teach  five  ycairs  in  whatever  school  lie  may  he  assifrned. 
These  scholarships  are  eajjerly  contested.  In  a  recent  examination 
to  fill  a  vacancy  no  less  than  IG  candidates  presenteil  themselves. 

The  disprojiortion  of  scholarships  for  the  sexes — .5G  for  men  and 
only  GG  for  women — is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  ('osta  Kica,  as  in  many 
other  countries,  there  is  an  ahundance  of  women  eajjer  to  enter  the 
teachin*;  ])rofession,  hut  an  ever-decreasin<;  numher  of  men.  The 
disadvantajjes  of  the  profession  as  a  life  callin*;  for  men,  the  mea<;er 
remuneration  and  the  lar<;er  opportunities  offered  in  commercial 
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])ursuits  have  drawn  the  hoys  away  from  the  normal  schools,  and  in 
s])ite  of  the  larmier  numher  of  scholarships  the  <;raduates  in  the  men’s 
schools  in  recent  years  numher  only  S  or  10,  while  in  the  other  schools 
it  is  douhle.  Formerly  there  were  many  ])ayin<;  students  in  the  normal 
school  for  men,  hut  now  only  those  holdin<;  State  scholarships  enter 
the  normal  section.  Were  it  not  for  the  system  of  hounties  to  future 
teachers  the  normal  school  would  he  deserted.  Even  now  the 
dearth  of  men  teachers  is  keenly  felt,  and  the  anomalous  .situation 
has  arisen  of  primary  schools  for  hoys  (in  the  towns  the  sexes  are 
usually  .separated  from  the  first  j^rade)  “manned  wholly  hy  women 
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It  contains  over  (i.(KH)  volumes  of  .scientific  and  miscellaneous  works  and  forms  an  important  element  in 
tlic  educationai  life  of  the  Republic. 

(lam!i{;(‘(l  in  the  ('.artlu|uakc  sliocks  of  two  years  ajro  to  such  an  extent 
that  tliey  were  considered  teni])orarily  unsafe  and  all  the  .sections 
wore  removed  to  another  school  buildinj;,  where  the  work  has  been 
continued  under  jrreat  disadvantajjes  until  the  jiresent.  It  was 
impossible  to  remove  the  entire  library  and  all  the  e(|uipment  for 
physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history  on  account -of  the  lack  of 
space  in  the  temporary  quarters.  Repairs  have  been  in  jiroj^ess  on 
the  liceo,  the  buildini;  stren<;thened,  and  the  .sprint  of  1912  was  the 
time  set  for  the  school  to  return  to  cpiarters  where  its  work  will  be 
more  a<;reeable  and  elhcient. 

The  normal  schofd  for  jjirls  occupies  a  line  building  in  the  center  of 
the  city,  and  has  amide  recreation  grounds,  in  part  open  and  in 
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teachers.”  The  deiiartment  of  schofds  and  the  general  public  are 
fully  alive  to  the  serious  consefiuences  of  this  state  of  affairs  and  are 
trying  to  retain  the  men  in  the  ])rofession,  but  in  sjiite  of  their  efforts 
the  same  laws  of  society  that  are  working  elsewhere  will  doubtless 
continue  to  operate  in  C’osta  Rica  and  the  probabilities  of  changing 
the  existing  trend  are  exceedingly  remote. 

The  Liceo  of  San  Jose,  which  embraces  the  literary  section  of  the 
national  high  sclnad  as  well  as  the  normal  scluxd  for  men  and  the 
commercial  school,  has  beautiful  and  commodious  buildings  on  the 
southern  limit  of  the  city,  with  a  magnilicent  outlook  over  the  valley 
on  the  encircling  mountains.  Ihdortunately  the  buildings  were 


part  roofed  and  paved.  All  j;yinnastie  exercises  (to  which  Costa 
Rica  schools  <;ive  particular  attention)  are  "iven  in  this  roofed  court 
in  the  open  air.  This  is  possible  in  a  tropical  hijihland  climate,  where 
it  is  never  cold  in  winter  or  hot  in  summer.  All  the  buildings  are  two 
stories  hi<>;h,  hut  built,  as  it  is,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  first  story  of 
the  front  corresponds  to  the  second  story  of  the  rear  and  above  this 
last  named  j)art  is  a  larjje  roof  "arden  from  which  there  is  a  mafjnilicent 
view  over  one-half  the  city  and  far  off  to  the  east,  where  the  extinct 

volcano  of  Irazu,  risinj^  in 


teachers  are  e.xpected  to 
j;ive  elementary  instruc¬ 
tion  in  household  science 
to  the  <;irls  and  in  a<;ri- 
culture  to  the  hoys.  For 
the  first  three  years  of  the 
course  the  institution  is 
the  hijih  school  for  all 
jlirls  of  San  Jose  and  the 
national  s(  holarshi])  hold¬ 
ers,  since  the  studies  are 
uniform  for  all  students. 
At  the  end  of  that  ])eriod. 
when  come  the  division 
into  normal,  commercial,  and  literary  sections,  only  those  who  enter  the 
normal  section  continue  their  work  here.  The  others  enter  the  resjxcc- 
tive  section  of  .commerce  or  letters  in  the  liceo  and  they  pursue  their 
studies  with  the  hoys.  This  arraufiement  a])])ears  anomalous  in  a 
country  where,  as  stated  above,  the  sexes  are  se])arated  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  whercn-er  the  numher  are  sufficient  to  warrant  two 
teachers.  One  miiiht  exjcect  the  ])olicy  to  he  disastrous  in  a  societv 
that  for  centuries  has  adhered  to  the  system  of  separation  of  the  sexes 
in  school  life.  It  is  a  line  tribute  to  the  feasihilitv  of  coeducation 
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undor  all  conditions  to  know  that  the  departure  has  been  a  complete 
success  from  its  inception.  The  ])rincipal  of  the  liceo,  referrin*;  to  the 
subject  in  a  recent  report,  writes  as  follows: 

Coiuciizando  estc  curso  se  huii  niatricuhido  en  la  seccion  coinorcial  muchais  senoritas, 
<iue  asisten  a  clafe  con  los  varonea.  La  finura  y  coreccidn  de  cstos,  la  noble  emulacidn 
que  ae  ha  establecido  con  la  sola  presencia  de  las  seiioritas  en  las  anlas,  hacen  creer  qne 
los  resultados  de  esta  preparacidn  mixta  j)rofescional  seran  may  satisfactorios. 

In  the  liceo  the  normal  section  is  re{;arded  as  the  heart  of  the 
institution,  since  the  little  Republic  considers  that  its  first  duty  is 
to  foster  primary  instruction  and  to  that  end  must  prepare  {^ootl 
teachers.  In  former  years  the  supremacy  of  the  normal  department 
was  contested  by  the  sections  in  general  literaiy  work  through 
which  lay  the  way  to  the  liberal  professions.  Many  students  entered 


SCHOOL  OB'  MAUKO  FEKXAXDEZ  AT  SAX  JOSE,  COSTA  RICA. 

Type  of  tlie  .solid,  practical  schoolhoiises  which  are  being  built  throughout  the  country. 


this  course  lacking  cjualities  of  mind  or  the  habits  of  study  necessary 
to  such  a  career.  The  academic  title  was  the  sole  incentive.  Re¬ 
cently  the  State  has  established  a  special  and  searching  examination 
for  entrance  into  this  section,  and  its  numbers  have  been  greatly 
decrea-sed.  At  the  same  time  the  husine.ss  advance  of  the  country 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  commercial  section  of  the  liceo,  so  that 
now,  owing  to  the  falling  off  of  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession 
and  the  elimination  of  the  ill-fit  from  the  literary  course,  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  has  become  the  most  imjiortant  feature  of  the 
institution.  The  enrollment  is  so  great  that  the  classes  are  divided 
into  two  sections  for  better  facility  in  instruction. 

The  students  find  ready  employment  in  business,  and  the  offers 
are  even  so  tempting  to  the  hoys  that  many  leave  school  before  com- 


(ilKI.S’  IlKiU  .SCHOOL,  .S.VN  JOSK,  CO.STA  KICA. 

There  is  n  eorrespimdhij;  liieli  school  for  boys.  IliKher  ediieation  is  served  by  a  medical  fiwidty,  and  schools  of  law,  pharmacy, 
and  dentistry,  rnblie  education  in  Cos'ta  Kica  is  fostered  and  maintained  by  the  General  Government,  about  one-eifthth  of 
the  annual  budget  beiti);  devoted  to  this  cause. 
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pletingj  the  course.  The  tendency  to  restrict  the  overfilling  of  the 
liberal  professions  and  to  turn  young  men  to  commercial  training 
and  business  jiursuits — a  tendency  noticeable  in  main’  Spanish 
American  nations — is  one  of  the  most  hojieful  signs  of  the  times. 
Imjiortant  as  may  be  the  high  professional,  literary,  and  artistic  edu¬ 
cation,  economic  progress  is  the  base  of  national  life. 

The  student  of  education  in  Costa  Rica  is  surprised  to  find  faculties 
of  law,  medicine,  jiharmacy,  and  engineering,  but  no  univei’sity  and 
in  some  faculties  no  students.  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  higher  education  in  the  Republic.  Years  ago  there 
existed  a  university,  but  there  came  a  time  when  the  State  very 
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justly  decideil  that  it  should  expend  its  limited  revenue  on  primary 
and  secondary  instruction,  leaving  the  higher  to  private  initiative 
or,  in  excejitional  cases,  providing  scholarships  for  study  abroad. 
Recently  even  the  granting  of  scholarships  has  been  discontinued. 
With  the  closing  of  the  university  the  various  profes.sions  continued 
each  in  its  resjiective  faculty.  Ihe  corporation  of  attorneys,  which 
embraces  all  lawyers  in  the  country  and  holds  an  annual  meeting, 
a])])oints  each  year  a  committee  to  direct  the  law  school,  choose  the 
jirofessors,  regulate  the  studies,  the  requirements  of  admission  and 
graduation.  The  jiharmaceutical  corporation  does  likewise.  Only  the 
lawyers  and  pharmacists  maintain  schools  supported  by  the  fees  of 
students  and  supplemented  by  a  small  subvention  from  the  Oov- 
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ernmont.  Xaturalh'  tlu*  salaries  of  professors  are  small,  and  the 
work  is  larjjely  a  labor  of  love;  a  pride  in  maintaining  the  standard  ; 

and  dignity  of  the  profession.  The  number  of  students  is  necessarily  i 

few,  since  the  size  of  the  country  would  not  warrant  many  candidates  I 

for  these  professions.  In  the  law  school  the  average  enrollment  is  ^ 

from  50  to  60,  with  a  dozen  fjraduates  each  year;  in  pharmacy  the 
students  number  about  40,  with  5  {jraduates  annuallv.  Neither  I 

school  has  a  building  of  its  own,  hut  is  rather  inadequately  housed  i 

in  rented  rooms.  In  each  school  classes  are  given  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  and  late  afternoon  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  office  hours  of 
professors.  Most  students  are  occupied,  too,  outside  of  school;  the 
law  students  in  barristers’  offices,  the  jiharmaceutical  students  in 
drug  stores.  The  .system  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  giving  a 
practical  training  at  the  same  time  that  the  young  man  acquires  the 
theoretical.  j 

Some  (’osta  Kicans  regret  that  the  country  has  no  State  university, 
hut  considering  the  sparse  population  and  the  necessarily  limited 
revenue  available  for  such  a  ])urpose,  it  appears  better  at  present  to 
rely  upon  the  efforts  of  the  various  professional  corporations  and  to 
leave  the  field  open  to  private  initiative. 


TArinrix  'tuit 

JlLXvJTxj,,  X  x  A/ A.  X  ^  W  X  i  xj..  X  jrxJc# 

“BLUECHER"  PARTY  '/ 

II. 

X  BOUT  n  o’clock  ]).  in.  January  27  the  lilnecher  wcijjhcd  anchor, 
steamed  out  of  the  harbor  of  Port  of  Spain,  and  lieaded 
/  %  for  Pernanihuco,  Brazil,  our  next  stoj). 

The  usual  routine  of  “life  on  the  ocean  wave,”  as  it  is 
lived  on  the  modern  luxurious  excursion  steamer,  followed,  inter- 
sjiersed  by  dancinji;  in  the  eveninjjs,  a  meetin<;  of  the  Travelers’ 
(’lul) — a  temjiorarv  oriranization  for  mutual  instruction  and  enter¬ 
tainment — ill  which  a  few  of  the  more  coura<;eous  of  the  tourists 
<;ave  their  imjiressions  of  Trinidad  in  short  talks,  and  on  another 
evenin';  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  Brazilian  cities  we  were  to  visit 
and  on  the  greatest  of  the  country’s  jiroducts — coffee — by  Mr.  Frizell, 
of  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  next  three  days  jiassed  uneventfully,  the  main 
to])ic  of  conversation  and  interest  hein*;  the  crossin<;  of  the  Eijuator 
and  the  attendant  ceremony  of  receiving  a  visit  from  Father  Nep¬ 
tune.  All  sorts  of  rumors  were  afloat  as  to  the  tortures  that  were  to 
he  inflicted  ujxm  the  innocent  neo])hytes,  both  male  and  female,  who 
had  never  before  crossed  the  “line,”  and  the  <;ruesome  tales  caused 
more  or  less  fear  and  tremblin';  as  the  fateful  day  ajiproached. 

This  custom  is  said  to  have  ori‘;inated  with  the  old  Norse  vikinfi:s 
and  their  crews.  The  crossing;  of  the  Arctic  ('ircle  was  such  an  unusual 
and  darinj;  event  that  it  was  celebrated  by  what  at  fimt  may  have 
been  an  effort  to  instill  confidence  and  coura<;e  in  the  superstitious 
sailors.  The  sea  <;od,  sha<;<;y  with  moss  and  dri))pin<;  with  his  watery 
element,  arose  a])])arently  from  the  hidden  depths  and  came  on  hoard 
the  vessel  to  hold  his  temjiorarv  court.  Each  sailor  was  shaved  and 
pro])erly  dressed  to  ap])ear  before  his  marine  majesty  to  receive  his 
])assport  to  the  icy  realms  of  the  north,  and  after  each  had  been 
christened  and  welcomed,  all  <;athered  around  the  merry  monarch 
and  drank  his  health  in  <;reat  bumpers  of  <;ro<;.  This  ceremony 
later  became  the  ])e<;  on  which  to  han<;  much  merry  and  sometimes 
very  rouj;!!  liorsejilay,  and  when  the  Scandinavian  mariners  sought 
new  fields  of  coiniuest  in  southern  latitudes  the  same  ceremony  was 
inauj;urated  for  the  jiurpose  of  celebratin';  the  crossinj;  of  the  Eijua- 
tor.  Hence  to  this  <;ood  day  when  a  shij)  crosses  the  E<iuator  this 
ceremony  is  observed  and  the  novices  in  transeijuatorial  travel  are 
served  up  as  offerin‘;s  to  make  a  marine  holiday. 


*  Hy  Edward  .Mix's,  of  Tan  .Vmoriran  Union  statT 
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Father  X(‘])tun(‘'s  visit  is  usually  auuouuced  the  eveuiu"  before  the 
Etjuator  is  to  he  crossed,  h}'  a  herald  from  his  oeeauie  court  who  in 
this  instance'  came  on  hoard  after  dark  on  danuarv  .30,  a  •run  and 
mucli  red  fiiv*  announcin';  Ins  arrival.  The  f:rot('s(|uely  masked 
tifiure  climbed  u])  over  the  side  of  the /)/i/cc/(cr  and  announced  throujjh 
a  mejrajdione  tliat  his  roya  maste'r  would  ])ay  the  shij)  a  visit  at  .3 
|).  m.  the  next  day  and  hade  all  to  ])rej)a''''  for  his  advent  and  to  ])ay 
homafre  to  his  majesty. 

Accordinj;  to  promise,  the  next  afternoon  Fathe  Xejetune,  with 
trident,  iron  crown,  hoary  heard,  and  llowinj;  robes,  dri])]»,n‘;  with 
seaweed,  and  accompanied  by  Am])hitrit(' — im])ersonated  by  a  jjot.v’- 
ookin<;  youn<;  steward  who  wore  a  few  more  clothes  with  seaweed 


JAKDIM  DA  I’UAVA  17.  I'E H XA.M lU'CO  (UECIKE).  lillAZII,. 

One  of  the  attractive  s<iuares  of  I’ernamlmco,  wliose  artistic  features  are  Kf'atly  eDlianced  by  tlie 
varied  coloriiif;  of  tlie  (juaint  houses  l)ordcriUK  tlie  sides. 

trimmin»rs  than  the  paldess  is  rejmted  to  have  been  blessed  with — 
came  on  hoard  midst  salute  of  jruns  and  blare  of  trumpets.  The 
pair  were  drawn  around  the  jiromenade  deck  in  a  two-whoelod  vehicle 
by  a  ])air  of  coal  black  tritons,  clothed  in  ])lu<;  hats,  hreechcloths, 
and  black  <rrease  paint,  which  latter  adhered  faithfully  even  in  the 
water.  The  court  retinue,  masked  as  jxdicemen,  <;uards,  and  attend¬ 
ants,  included  the  oilicial  barber  with  huj^e  razor,  enormous  shears, 
and  titanic  comb. 

A  lar<;e  canvas  tank  containin';  about  4  feet  of  water  had  been 
placed  on  the  aft  deck,  and  near  this  X'eptune  ascended  his  temporary 
throne  and  the  ceremony  of  shavinj;,  shearing;,  and  haptizinj;  com¬ 
menced.  As  the  monarch  took  his  seat,  he  had  the  court  herald 
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announce  the  names  of  the  court  ollicers  and  then  call  the  names 
of  those  who  had  been  selected  to  under<;o  the  rites.  There  being 
too  many  novices  in  the  party  for  all  to  he  initiated,  some  20  or  25 
of  the  passengers  had  been  previously  selected  and  notiiied  to  he  in 
readiness  for  the  occasion. 

Seated  on  the  rim  of  the  tank,  the  victim’s  face  was  ])lastered 
over  with  a  Hour  paste,  and  after  a  hurlesciue  shave  with  the  huge 
wooden  razor  and  much  ajijiarent  clipping  with  the  great  sliears 
by  tlie  barber,  he  was  given  a  sea  name  and  tilted  over  backward 
in  the  tank.  Here  the  two  black  tritons  caught  him,  soused  him 
under  water  a  few  times,  and  then  deposited  him  into  the  moutli  of 
a  canvas  tunnel,  through  which  lie  had  to  crawl  midst  a  deluge  of 
water  from  a  tire  hose  played  on  him  from  the  rear. 

Of  course  only  those  who  had  consented  to  take  part  in  the  ludi¬ 
crous  performance  were  subjected  to  this  initiation.  Several  ladies 
and  one  or  two  little  girls  had  the  temerity  to  undergo  the  shaving 
and  hajitizing  jirocess.  These  were  given  poetic  sea  names  and  were 
treated  more  gently — being  jiermitted  to  jump  into  the  tank  and  then 
helped  out  and  the  rougher  stunts  omitted. 

The  aft  deck,  tank,  Xejitime’s  throne,  etc.,  were  profusely  deco¬ 
rated  with  bunting  and  American  and  (lerman  Hags,  and  the  brass 
hand  added  much  to  the  noise  and  hilarity  of  the  occasion  which 
seemed  to  furnish  much  good-natured  amusement  to  the  tourist 
party.  At  dinner  the  dishes  were  served  under  the  guise  of  weird 
and  fantastic  names,  presumably  such  food  as  served  for  Xejitune’s 
feasts,  and  each  guest  was  given  a  beautiful  diploma  as  an  evidence 
that  he  had  crossed  the  eijuatorial  line — which  served  as  a  ])leasant 
and  uniiiue  souvenir  to  take  to  the  “folks  at  home.” 

PERNAM BUCO,  BRAZIL. 

At  0.30  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  February  3,  we  anchored  in  the 
harbor  of  Pernambuco,  the  easternmost  port  of  Brazil,  and  by  8.30 
the  sight-seeing  tourists  had  left  the  Blueclier  for  a  few  hours’  staY' 
in  this  iirst  strictly  Latin-American  city  on  the  route. 

The  city  projier  is  called  Recife,  being  named  for  the  great  coral 
reef  which  extends  for  many  hundred  miles  along  this  ])ortion  of  the 
Brazilian  coast.  The  mimicij)ality  of  Recife  has  an  estimated  popu¬ 
lation  of  200, 000,  and  the  splendid  view  from  the  Y'essel  gave  promise 
of  an  interesting  visit.  This  anticipation  was  fully  realized,  for  every 
moment  of  our  stay  was  replete  with  scenes  that  were  new  and  unu¬ 
sual  to  those  visiting  the  Tropics  for  the  first  time.  Our  interest  and 
curiosity  were  aroused  by  the  bright  and  vari-colored  hues  and  artistic 
exterior  of  the  houses  as  soon  as  we  set  foot  on  shore. 

Mr.  Tjcmp,  of  St.  Louis,  had  ordered  an  automobile  by  the  ship’s 
wireless,  and  immediately  upon  landing  he,  our  friend  McAdams, 
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Mr.  Larf — oiio  (*f  tlio  rosidiMit  Ilainburf'-Ainericaii  Line's  a<;eiits — 
and  the  writer  were  whisked  oil'  on  a  tliree  lionrs’  tour  of  the  city 
and  its  immediate  environs.  Our  mulatto  ehautieur  s))oke  only 
Portuftuese,  and  Mr.  Larf  served  as  <;uide  and  interpreter.  Our  route 
first  took  us  <»ver  the  Puente  Boa  Vista  across  the Capeherihe  Kiver, 
and  here  we  iirst  ajijireciated  the  fact  that  we  were  in  the  “Venice 
of  South  America — for  we  countetl  live  substantial  and  artistic 
hridj^es  which  span  the  three  rivers  runninfi  throujih  the  city,  while 
the  waters  (d  the  sea  penetrate  to  other  j)ortions. 

Speedinji  throujth  the  streets  <;ave  us  the  imjiression  of  looking  into 
a  kaleidosco|)e  where  the  brightly  colored  houses  changed  in  rpiick 


Ol’ERA  noi’SE.  l*EI{.\A.\l|{rCO  (RECIFE),  HRAZIL. 

Tlio  oripnal  Oi)Cra  llpuNe.or  Sania  Izaliel  Tlieater,  which  was  i)uiU  by  a  Frciicli  architect  in  KjO,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  Istlil,  and  rebuilt  by  tlie  municipality  in  ISTii.  It' is  in  tlie  form  of  a  iiarallelocram , 
and  has  a  seating  capacity  for  l.itnn  jiei^ons.  Tlie  tall  palm  trees  to  the  left  are  in  the  garden  of  the 
governor's  palace.  ' 

succession  in  form  and  hue.  Even  the  jail,  which  was  a  clean  pink 
in  color  and  spacious  in  extent,  looktal  attractive.  The  churches 
were  of  handsome  architecture,  with  statues  ttf  saints  and  religious 
emblems  decorating  the  exteriors.  Many  of  the  more  jiretentious 
residences  had  small  statues  ornamenting  the  cornices  and  entrances. 
These  houses  were  in  some  instances  built  of  fancy  tiling,  and  in  others 
the  walls  had  been  artistically  stenciled  and  the  jiortion  protected  by 
porches  beautifully  fresco('d,  all  indicative  of  the  Latin  fondness  for 
art  and  decoration.  One  private  residence  we  passed  had  the  exterior 
walls  highly  ornamented  by  frekeoes  of  classic  figures,  cherubs,  and 
gracefully  intertwined  wreaths  of  flowers.  This,  we  were  told,  was 


PUENTE  BOA  VISTA,  PERNAMBUCO  (RECIFE),  BRAZIL. 

The  three  rivers  flowiriK  throuch  the  city,  spanned  by  numerous  artistie  bridges,  have  Riven  it  tlie 
title  of  “The  Venice  of  South  America.”  The  finest  fre.sli-water  fish  are  found  in  tlie  market  of 
Pernamtmco,  wliile  fisliermen  in  the  harbor  frequently  liave  the  plea.sure  of  landinR  an  enormous 
shark. 

of  a  small  pony.  This  wine  h(‘  jicddlod  from  house  to  house,  drawing' 
the  cpiantity  desired  from  the  kegs  for  each  customer.  Again,  we 
met  a  train  of  liors(‘s  loaded  with  charcoal,  6  or  8  large  sacks  being 
loaded  on  each  horse  with  an  occasional  rider  thrown  in  to  add  to 
the  load.  Again,  pack  trains  were  bringing  in  sugar,  jiackages  of 
tobacco,  great  bundles  of  sugar  cane,  baskets  of  coconuts,  etc.  We 
noticed  coconuts  in  their  green  state  being  sold  on  the  streets,  the 
ends  skillfully  cut  off  by  the  peddler  with  his  sharp  machete,  and  the 
warm  sweet  juice  quaffed  with  great  gusto  by  the  purchasers. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  we  passed  extensive  rice  fields  in  the 
lower  and  more  swamj)}'  sections,  and  learned  that  this  was  one  of 
the  important  products  of  the  country.  Cotton,  too,  we  found  was 
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the  home  of  a  prominent  architect.  At  intervals  we  passed  parks 
filled  with  tropical  trees  and  flowers.  The  “Xatal”  tree  particularly 
caught  our  fancy,  for  it  was  covered  with  beautiful  flowers  of  a  soft 
red  and  gold  mingled  and  at  a  distance  looked  like  an  immense  rose 
bush  in  full  bloom.  Great  “Royal”  jialms,  mango  trees,  cocoa 
jialms,  and  bamboos  abounded,  while  the  “jaca”  yielded  a  fruit  the 
seeds  of  which  furnished  a  most  palatable  food. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  city  sights  and  customs  that  from  our 
northern  viewpoint  seemed  strange  and  jirimitive  met  us  on  every 
hand.  An  occasional  wine  peddler  would  jiass  us  having  two  small 
kegs,  holding  jirobably  6  or  8  gallons  each,  straj)})ed  one  on  each  side 
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VIKW  OK  SANTOS.  HKAZII.. 

Santos  is  the  one  ttrpot  seaport  of  the  State  of  Sao  I’anlo  and  as  a  <'oniineri  ial  iKirt  ranks  next  to  Kio  de  Janeiro.  Its  streets,  exeept  for  a  few  of  tiie  older  ones,  are 
wide,  well  pave<l,an<l  well  lighted.  It  has  a  thorough  system  of  sanitation  and  an  excellent  water  supply.  The  harltor  with  its  do<'k  ecpiipnients  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  South  .\nierica  and  lla*  lareest  o<ean  steaiiiers  load  and  unload  at  the  wharf.  wireless  station,  tiood  trolley  system, electric  lights,  telephones, 
etc.,  are  all  fonml  in  this  modern  little  city. 
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beinfi  cultivated  here,  and  later  saw  numerous  bales  beinj;  loaded  on 
a  ship  in  the  harbor.  The  makin"  of  sugar,  however,  is  the  j)rincij)al 
industry  and  is  the  product  which  forms  the  j)rincipal  exj)ort  of  the 
State. 

The  number  of  goats  we  saw  was  surj)rising,  and  we  were  informed 
that  these  are  the  chief  sources  of  the  city’s  milk  supply,  as  cows  do 
not  seem  to  thrive  or  are  too  exj)onsive  in  Pernambuco. 

Uj)on  our  return  to  the  business  section  of  the  city  we  stopped  at 
the  market  house,  a  large  building  well  suited  to  its  jnirpose  and 
conveniently  located  in  an  oj)en  s(piare  near  the  center  of  the  city. 
Here  were  hundreds  of  small  booths  or  stalls,  miniature  stores, 
grouped  in  sections  according  to  the  nature  of  the  goods  kept  for  sale. 
In  one  section  were  shops  which  exhibited  almost  every  article  of 
wearing  aj)parel,  useful  and  ornamental,  from  jewelry  and  millinery 
to  boots  and  shoes,  while  others  sold  dry  goods,  groceries,  and  hard¬ 
ware.  In  other  sections  were  found  stalls  selling  all  varieties  of 
native  fruits,  among  them  being  noted  the  watermelon  as  a  familiar 
friend.  Others  had  fresh  meats  and  fish.  Here,  too,  we  first  noted 
for  sale  mandioca  flour,  the  staj)le  which  furnishes  their  staff  of  life 
as  a  substitute  for  wheat  flour. 

While  waiting  on  the  dock  for  the  tender  to  take  us  out  to  the  ship 
scores  of  little  raft-like  boats  or  catamarans  sailed  by.  These  were 
what  the  natives  call  “xangadas.”  They  are  made  »)f  three  or  four 
thick  planks  of  a  very  light  wood  lashed  together  with  ropes  and 
with  a  three-cornered  or  mutton-chop  sail  skim  lightly  through  the 
water  which  splashes  over  the  craft  and  the  feet  of  the  occupant  with 
every  wave  encounteretl.  These,  we  were  told,  are  the  fishing  boats 
in  general  use,  and  we  saw  some  of  them  several  miles  from  shore. 
While  the  occuj)ants  of  these  sailijig  crafts  can  not  avoid  a  little 
dampness,  they  have  at  least  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  the 
boat  will  not  ca|)size  or  sink  and  that  they  will  not  have  to  waste 
any  energy  in  bailing  out  the  water. 

The  harbor  of  Pernambuco  is  a  fine  one,  and  while  something  like 
SS,()()(),0(K)  has  been  spent  on  its  im])rovement  the  work  is  still  going 
on.  As  we  entered,  an  immense  derrick  was  depositing  great  stones 
on  the  uncompleted  sea  wall  which  is  partially  formeil  by  the  natural 
reef. 

Upon  our  return  to  the  Blnecher  we  fouiul  that  one  of  the  products 
of  Pernambuco  Harbor  had  been  caught  by  Mr.  Rickard,  assisted  by 
several  of  the  sailors.  He  had  been  fishing  from  the  side  of  the  vessel 
and  when  he  got  the  gentle  little  nibble  it  took  four  able-bodied  men 
to  land  the  nibbler.  It  was  a  shark  measuring  10  feet  4  inches  in 
length,  and  when  cut  open,  among  the  weird  contents  of  his  digestive 
apparatus  was  found  a  man’s  tan  shoe  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
Speculation  as  to  whether  the  owner  of  the  shoe  was  attached  to  it 


VIKW  OF  THE  I'LAZA  OK  THE  HE I’f  BMC,  SANTOS,  BUAZIE. 

This  view  of  the  main  s<|iiare  of  Santos  t:ivcs  some  idea  of  the  life  and  movement  of  the  creat  eotlee  jmrt  of  Bra7.iI.  fn  the  forecroiind  is  .seen  the  lieantifnl  statue  of 
Bra7  Cnl)as.  the  founder  of  the  city,  who  settled  on  this  site  in  l.'>4;t.  The  wharf  alone  which  the  wean  steamers  ilo<  k  is  almost  three  miles  lone  and  in  the  collec 
season  is  crowded  with  ves.sels  loadine  this  product  for  di.stribntion  thronehout  the  civili7ed  world.  Over  half  the  world’s  supply  of  colTee  conies  from  this  [lort. 
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when  the  shark  swallowed  the  dainty  morsel  was  iiiduljred  in,  hut 
since  the  foot  was  absent,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  the  shark  could 
have  di<;ested  the  foot  from  out  of  the  shoe,  we  concluded  that  the 
owner  was  still  alive  and  not  yet  “food  for  fishes.'' 

The  |)revailin<j,  if  not  universal,  o})inion  amon<;  those  who  have 
never  visited  the  Tropics  is  that  the  heat  encountered  is  almost 
unhearahle.  The  writer  expected  the  worst  and  never  havin';  seen  a 
daily  record  of  therm(»metrical  readings  on  such  a  tour  jiuhlished, 
'letermined  to  jot  down  such  readin<;s  taken  at  varvinj;  intervals 
durin<;  each  day  of  the  entire  trip.  The  writer's  own  record  was  sub- 
seipiently  verified  and  added  to  by  comjiarison  with  that  kept  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Wills,  of  Vandalia,  Illinois,  an  earnest  student  of  meteor- 
olo‘;y,  who  was  takin*;  this  tour  for  the  special  purpose  of  studying 
atmospheric  conditions  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  We  had  now 
l>e(*n  out  from  New  York  two  weeks,  crossed  the  Equator,  and  were 
between  7°  and  S°  south  of  it  and  the  following  is  the  daily  record: 


At  sea: 

I 

At  sea: 

Jan. 21- 

Jan. 29- 

.  79° 

12  Ill . 

.  00° 

1 1  a.  Ill . 

.  80° 

9  p.  in . 

.  02° 

()  p.  Ill . 

. 80° 

Jan.  22— 

Jan.  :10 — 

5  a.  in . 

.  03° 

7  a.  Ill . 

. 78° 

1  p.  in . 

.  70° 

12  111 . 

.  81° 

8  p.  in . 

7*)0 

5  p.  Ill . 

.  80° 

Jan.  23— 

At  sea  UTossiiif;  Eipiator): 

7  a .  Ill  . 

.  79° 

Jan. 31 — 

12  ni . 

.  78° 

0  a .  Ill  . 

. 79° 

10  j).  Ill . 

.  78° 

12  ni . 

. 82° 

Jan.  24 — 

Op.  Ill . 

.  80° 

(i  a.  ill . 

.  77° 

At  sea: 

1  p.  Ill . 

.  79° 

Fell.  1— 

11  p.  Ill . 

.  70° 

7  a  .  Ill  . 

.  81° 

Jan.  2")— 

12  Ill . 

.  81° 

9  a.  Ill . 

.  79° 

Fell.  2— 

2  p.  Ill . 

.  80° 

0  a.  Ill . 

. 80° 

.\t  Trinidad: 

9a.  Ill . 

.  82° 

Jan. 20 — 

12  111 . 

.  84° 

0  a.  Ill .  . . 

.  80° 

3  p.  Ill . 

. 81° 

5  J).  Ill  . 

.  84° 

O  ]).  Ill . 

.  78° 

Jan. 27 — 

.\t  Pernanibiicn: 

0  a.  Ill . 

.  70° 

i  Feb.  3— 

12  Ill . 

.  85° 

0  a .  Ill . 

.  84° 

At  .«ea; 

3  ]).  Ill  . 

. 80° 

Jan.  28— 

0  p.  in . 

.  ..82° 

0  a.  Ill . 

.  79° 

12  Ill . 

.  82° 

9  p.  Ill . 

.  82° 

1 

These  readings  were  taken  from  the  ship's  Fahrenheit  therimmieters 
on  the  promenade  deck,  there  being  one  on  each  side  of  the  vessel. 
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Tlio  roadinfj  in  ouch  instance  was  taken  on  tlie  shady  sidi*.  The  writer 
had  taken  a  thoroughly  tested  eoinhination  Fahnudieit  and  (Vnti- 
<;rade  thermometer  for  his  own  use  and  this  was  hunj;  in  his  ealhn  in 
order  to  keep  a  record  of  tlie  temperature  each  nijxlit  upon  retirinjj — 
usually  between  11  and  1 1 .30  o’clock.  This  record.  l)ej;innin<;  Jan¬ 
uary  21  and  continuinj;  throu<;h  February  3  is  as  follows — 00°.  74°,  70°, 
7S°.  78°,  (at  anchor  in  ]h*rt  of  Spain)  80°,  82°,  78°,  80°,  80°,  81°,  81°, 
80°,  81°.  It  will  he  noted  that  the  hijjhest  temperature  e.xperienced 
so  far  was  at  Trinidad,  while  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Port  of  Spain, 
and  this  was  hut  80°  in  the  cabin,  an  electric  fan  supplyinjj  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  usual  sea  breeze.  ’Phe  writer’s  recollection  of  July 
weather  in  Washinjjton  when  the  thermometer  j)ersist('d  in  rejxister- 
in<;  above  100°  in  the  shade  every  day  for  somethin'^  like  two  weeks 
caused  almost  a  shivery  sensation  when  notinj;  this  comparative 
frijridity  of  the  Tropics.  lie  it  remembered,  too.  that  January  and 
February  are  summer  months  in  these  re<;ions. 

SANTOS  AND  SAO  PAULO. 

On  the  morninf'  of  February  7  we  reached  the  dock  at  Santos,  the 
port  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  here,  after  an  early  breakfast,  at  8.1,5  we  found 
a  special  train  awaitin*;  us,  almost  at  the  vessel’s  side,  jirepared  to  take 
us  to  the  cajiital  city  of  the  jjreatest  coffee  State  not  only  of  Brazil  hut 
of  the  entire  world. 

The  harbor  and  port  facilities  of  Santos  are  superb  and  a  credit  to 
the  entire  country,  ('ommunication  with  the  sea  is  afforded  by  means 
of  three  larjje  channels,  one  of  which  is  10  kilometers  Ion"  and  315 
meters  wide  and  of  suflicient  depth  toenahlethelarjtest  ocean  steamers 
to  come  to  the  clocks.  These  imjirovements  were  he^un  in  1888  and 
were  recently  completed  by  the  Docasde  Santos  ('o.,  which  was  formed 
in  1892.  The  wharf  opposite  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway  is  4,427  meters 
lou"  and  a  wide  space  aloii"  its  length  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
company  with  its  enormous  warehouses,  cranes,  and  three  railway 
tracks  on  which  run  the  cars  of  the  different  systems.  When  the  fact 
that  l.OOOvessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  over  1, ()()(),()()(),  load  and  unload 
here  annually  is  stated  some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  importance  of 
Santos  as  a  port.  The  "reat  stajile  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  which  is 
e.xported  throu"h  this  port  is,  of  course,  coffee.  More  than  ,50  jier  eent 
of  the  world’s  supply  comes  from  this  State  alone.  Statistics  of  its 
agricultural  department  show  that  in  1 905  there  were  088,845,410  coffee 
trees  under  cultivation  and  that  of  the  estimated  4,585,000  acres  of 
land  adapted  to  such  culture  not  one-half  has  been  utilized.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  of  the  4.50,000  laborers  of  the  State  42t),000 
are  engaged  in  the  production  and  transportation  of  coffee.  The 
annual  yield  is  all  the  way  from  7,000,000  to  14,000,000  sacks — a  fair 
average  being  probably  about  10,000,000.  The  location  and  climatic 
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conditions  of  this  •rivat  State  arc  such  that  it  is  claimed  that  it  can 
supply  the  world's  demand  for  "ood  coffee  cheaper  than  can  any  other 
section  of  the  filohe.  Largely  to  this  industry  may  he  attributed  the 
fact  that  of  the  20  States  of  Brazil,  Sao  Paulo,  while  only  ninth  in  point 
of  area,  is  second  in  population  and  first  in  wealth. 

A  population  of  over  72,000  is  claimed  for  the  niunicij)al  district  of 
Santos,  while  the  city  prop«‘r  lias  aliout  .‘10,000.  Its  streets,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  older  ones,  are  wide  and  straight,  well  paved, 
and  lighted  hv  gas  and  electricity.  Among  its  notahhi  public  institu¬ 
tions  are  12  public  schools,  two  advanced  educational  institutions. 


eilACAKA  no  CARVALHO,  SAO  I'ACLO,  HUAZIL. 

Tills  picture  of  one  of  the  many  fine  mansions  found  in  Sao  I’aiilo  fiives  an  idea  of  tlie  arcliitectiire  and 
environment  of  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  eitimis  of  this  rapidly  urowiiit!  city;  l..i(KI  residences  were 
erected  in  tlie  city  witliin  12  months,  ilccau.se  of  their  spirit  of  enterprise  and  enerpy  the  I’aulistos 
arc  called  “The  Yankees  of  South  .\merica.” 

an  asylum  for  destitute  children,  a  commercial  college,  a  good  hospital, 
several  good  hott'ls  and  restaurants,  and  many  beautiful  churches. 
The  residential  section  is  very  attractive,  with  its  artistic  homes  in 
typically  tropical  color  effects,  and  a  short  ride  over  a  narrow-gauge 
railway  takes  the  vi.sitor  to  (luaruja,  a  beautiful  little  seaside  resort. 

Santos  is  noteworthy  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
transformation  from  a  sanitary  jioint  of  view  that  has  been  known  in 
the  history  of  South  American  cities.  For  many  years  it  was  known 
and  dreaded  as  the  terrible  “yellow-fever  jiort.”  When  the  great 
system  of  docks  was  instituted  it  became  necessary  to  fill  in  the  swamp 


LAU(iO  DO  TIIKSoruO,  SAO  I’AI  IA),  ltKA/,11,. 

This  view  of  onp  of  the  street corners  of  the  se(oiiil  city  of  llroiiil  ilitfers  Inil  little  from  similar  views  of  onr  own  linstlint;,  htisIliiiK,  Imsy  centers  of  commerce. 
Excejit  for  the  liinKUa(;c  of  the  sit;ns  and  that  sjoken  l)y  tlie  passiiiK  lliroii);  t lie  visitor  iiiiKht  easily  imagine  liimself  in  a  city  of  tlie  I'nited  States  liaving  a 
half  million  inhaliitants.  Suo  I’aulo  claims  a  |H)|mlation  of  4110, oun. 
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r<'<;i<m  of  tho  water  front,  and  tluis  was  started  the  destruction  of 
the  inosquito-hreediii"  area.  This,  supplemented  hy  a  thorough 
drainage  system  and  the  institution  of  a  fine  system  of  water  supply 
together  with  governmental  regulations  as  to  sanitation  and  continued 
warfare  on  the  mosquito,  has  completely  eradicated  yellow  fever  and 
made  the  city  almost  as  healthy  as  a  mountain  village. 

The  Sao  Paulo  Railway  Co.'s  line,  double  tracked  from  Santos  to 
the  capital,  is  unique  and  its  equipment  une.xcelled.  Its  cars  are  new 
and  kept  scruj)ulously  clean.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  sj)ecial 
train  reserved  for  the  tourists  hut  of  the  engines,  cars,  stations,  and 
ecpiipments  we  passed  on  <Hir  journey.  The  locomotives  looked  as 
bright  and  clean  as  new  automobiles.  We  were  told  that  under  the 
charter  granted  the  company  oidy  a  certain  per  cent  on  the  capital 
investi'd  could  be  used  as  dividends  and  that  the  excess  in  earnings 


THE  MrSEl'-M  OF  ICYRANC.A,  SAO  PAULO,  BRAZIL. 

It  marks  the  site  of  tlie  ileclaration  of  freedom  from  Portuguese  rule,  whieh  was  followed  by  the  e.stablish- 
ment  of  the  Empire.  Tlie  huildiug  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  imposing  arehiteeture. 


reverts  to  the  Government.  The  comjiany  therefore  devotes  a  large 
portion  of  its  earnings  to  improving  and  maintaining  its  fine  equip¬ 
ment,  and  in  this  respect  the  road  is  unexcelled  by  the  finest  in  the 
United  States. 

The  journey  uji  the  mountains  was  chiefly  by  cable,  and  in  some 
jilaces  the  grades  were  unusually  steep.  We  passed  through  no  le.ss 
than  l.’f  tunnels,  none  of  which,  however,  was  very  long.  The  natural 
scenery  was  a  r(*velation  and  in  many  instances  almost  startling  as  the 
train  wound  its  way  along  the  side  and  almost  on  the  edge  of  great 
mountain  cliffs,  while  hundreds  of  feet  below  could  be  seen  an  occa- 


STATK  TIIKATKIJ,  SAO  I’Ari-O,  lUiAZlI,. 

Olio  of  the  hamisomost  ami  host,  apt  liiiloil  Ihoators  in  South  Amorioa.  The  interior  ami  exterior  are  rielily  ami  artistically  ileeorateil.  The  mnsicians'  slaml 
eonstriieled  Ih'Iow  the  level  of  the  orchestra  seats  in  accordance  with  the  Warner  system.  .Mioiit  si,.alK),(KKl  was  s|)ent  in  its  construction,  lint  the  cost  to  la 
payer  was  slichl  liecansi'  part  of  the  money  n.seil  was  saved  from  aiipropriations  for  otlier  improvements  that  eost  less  than  the  original  estimates. 
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sional  little  village  nestling  in  a  valley,  snugly  protected  by  the  sur¬ 
rounding  j)eaks.  Here,  too,  we  fii’st  saw  an  illustration  of  the  con¬ 
servation  of  natural  resources  in  the  form  of  hundreds  of  stone  or 
cement  conduits  which  gathered  and  concentrated  the  mountain 
torrents  and  waterfalls  and  hv  means  of  huge  pipes  furnished  ])ower 
for  light,  transportation,  and  other  industries  of  the  towns  along 
th(‘  route. 

A  little  less  than  three  hours  brought  us  to  the  great  station  at 
Sao  Paulo,  and  here  the  many  fine  automobiles  and  the  beautiful 
park  oj)posite  the  station  showed  us  that  we  had  arrived  at  a  large, 
modern  city. 

Sao  Paulo  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  fii’st  mass  was  cele¬ 
brated  there  January  2.5.  1.554,  the  feast  of  St.  Paul’s  conveision. 
The  little  village  was  the  location  of  the  first  establishment  for  the 
education  of  children  in  the  colony  which  was  then  known  as  the 
Portuguese  captaincy  of  Sa<»  Vicente  and  which  later  became  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo.  In  1S15  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  became  the 
capital  of  the  Province  of  the  same  name  and  has  remained  so  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Republic  of  Brazil. 

The  central  and  oldest  part  of  the  city  lies  on  the  northern  slojie 
of  a  hill  the  front  of  which  is  bordered  by  a  small  river  on  one  side 
and  a  brook  on  the  other.  Beyond  the  plains  bordered  by  these 
streams  the  ground  inclines  gradually  northwards  to  the  Cantareira 
Mountains  and  to  the  south  to  the  range  of  mountains  known  as  the 
Serra  do  Mar.  The  municipal  district  has  the  j)eculiar  distinction  of 
being  l,»cated  in  both  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones — for  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn  ))asses  through  it.  P^xtreme  tropical  conditions, 
however,  j)revail  only  in  the  very  narrow  strip  of  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo  which  extends  along  the  coast.  The  Serro  do  Mar  range  of 
mountains,  about  .3,000  feet  in  height,  runs  ))arallel  to  the  coast  a  few 
miles  inward  and  forms  the  approach  to  a  lofty  table-land  which  ex¬ 
tends  throughout  most  of  the  interior  of  the  State.  The  altitude  thus 
modifies  the  effect  of  the  latitude,  and  the  climate  is  very  pleasant  the 
year  round,  the  distribution  of  the  seas.)ns,  according  to  months, 
being  as  follows; 


Suinincr . Dcrcinber,  January,  February. 

Autumn . March,  April,  ^fay. 

Winter . June,  July,  August. 

Sprint; . September,  October,  November. 


The  warmest  motith  is  January,  with  an  average  temperature  of 
24.7°  C.  (76.46°  F'.)  on  the  coast  (Santos),  and  21.4°  C.  (70.52°  F'.)  at 
the  eit}'  of  Sao  Paulo.  June  is  the  coldest  month,  the  mean  tem¬ 
perature  being  18.6°'C.  (65.48°  F.)  at  Santos  and  14.7°  C.  (.58.46°  F.) 
at  Sao  Paulo.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  the  country  is 
frequently  coveredAvith  a  hoar  frost,  and  the  mercury  sometimes  falls 
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Ix'low  the  freezin"  jxiint.  Rain  falls  more  frequently  in  summer 
than  in  the  other  seasons,  while  the  winter  days  are  generally  clear 
and  dry. 

A  trolley  ride  through  the  |)rincij)al  sections  of  the  city  was  the 
first  feature  of  our  brief  stay  in  the  city,  and  the  general  comment 
among  the  tourists  indicated  that  all  were  impressed  with  the  general 
air  of  ])rosperity  and  activity.  We  saw  more  new  huildings  being 
erected  and  the  older  ones  in  better  state  of  repair,  the  streets  cleaner 
and  better  paved,  and  more  evidences  of  enterprise  and  industry 
than  we  had  exj)ected  in  even  this  city  of  400,000  j)eople.  Tin* 
brevity  of  our  stay — broken  by  an  elaborate  luncheon  served  at  the 


POWER  AXD  LICIlTINd  PLANT  OK  S.VO  PACLO,  HRAZIL. 

This  power  station  is  near  tile  historic  city  of  Pamahyha,  .Ti  kilometers  from  the  city  of  SJo  Paulo. 
Tile  rapids  of  the  Tietc  River  furnish  the  ele<'tric  .supply  for  the  capital.  In  a  distance  of  less  than 
half  a  mile  there  is  a  fall  of  :i.'l  feet,  and  the  Sao  I’aulo  Tramway,  Littht  &  Power  Co.  has  built 
larKe  reservoirs  by  means  of  whicli  electric  generators  are  worked,  and  thus  the  power  for  the 
elwtric  car  system  as  well  as  for  the  liftlitinK  of  the  city  is  very  economically  secured. 

Sportsmen’s  Hotel — jireventetl  close  inspection  of  the  many  beau¬ 
tiful  public  buildings  we  passetl  in  our  two  trolley  rides.  The  party 
was  enabled  to  rest  for  the  first  time  at  the  fine  anti  spacious  Antarctic 
Park.  A  short  stroll  thrtmgh  the  walks  fringetl  by  splendid  flowers 
and  tropical  trees  ami  the  cooling  drinks  served  at  the  stands  re¬ 
freshed  the  weary  ones.  The  next  stop  was  at  the  recently  com- 
pletetl  magnificent  Municipal  Theater.  This  huiltling,  in  size, 
architectural  beauty,  and  artistic  finish  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
theater  in  the  United  States.  With  its  approaches  it  covers  a  space 
as  large  as  three  city  lilocks  and  crowns  a  small  hill  in  the  center  of 
the  city,  its  setting  being  in  a  beautiful  plaza  with  spacious  driveways 
leading  to  the  entrance. 
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Tliere  are  somethin"  over  620  streets,  avenues,  and  squares  in  Sao 
Paulo,  and  the  many  palatial  residences  and  line  public  huildin"s  we 
passed  were  a  revelation  to  those  of  our  party  who  knew  hut  little  of 
the  second  city  of  Brazil.  The  newer  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved 
and  tlie  aitistic  finish  of  the  re.sidences,  built  of  brick  with  outer  lay¬ 
ers  of  stucco,  in  color  and  design,  lent  an  interest  and  a  variety  to  the 
architecture  which  the  cities  of  the  United  States  lack.  Among  these 
residences  are  some  that  cost  over  SI 00, 000  in  gold.  The  rapidity 
with  which  this  section  of  the  city  is  building  up  is  remarkable,  for  we 
were  told  that  no  less  than  1,500  fine  residences  were  built  during  the 
past  year.  As  a  tlesirahle  place  of  residence  Sao  Paulo  is  not  excelled 
by  any  city  on  the  continent,  not  only  because  of  its  delightfulclimate 
and  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings,  hut  also  because  of  its  healthful¬ 
ness.  Its  water  supply,  in  point  of  purity,  rivals  any  in  the  world, 
and  an  excellent  sewerage  sy.stem  and  careful  house-to-house  sanitary 
ins])ection  have  matle  it  an  ideal  health  resort. 

Among  the  public  buildings  of  special  note  are  the  s])lendid  station 
of  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway,  the  (lovernment  ollice  buildings,  the  agri¬ 
cultural  department’s  building,  the  courthouse,  post  ollice,  normal 
school,  the  model  schools  of  Luz  and  Braz,  congressional  building, 
public  library,  law  university.  Polytechnic  School,  Hospital  of  Mis- 
ericordia,  Pasteur  Institute,  and  most  beautiful  of  all,  the  Ypiranga 
Monument.  This  is  a  magnificent  buihling,  a  memoiial  to  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Brazil,  with  a  fine  open  plaza  and  wide  <lrives  fringed 
with  great  beds  of  tropical  flowers  leading  up  to  the  main  entrance. 
This  building  houses  a  line  museum,  rich  in  collections  of  specimens 
of  the  mammals,  reptiles,  and  insects  of  the  country.  Many  cases 
were  filled  with  collections  of  stone  implements,  pottery,  weapons,  etc., 
of  the  ancient  peoples  that  some  archa'ologists  claim  had  founded 
a  civilization  in  Brazil  antedating  that  of  the  Incas  of  Peru.  The 
time  given  us  was  too  brief  for  more  than  a  cursory  glance  at  these 
arclueological  treasures.  In  other  rooms  were  found  cases  of  shells, 
butterflies,  moths,  etc.,  and  the  finest  collection  of  mountetl  specimens 
of  indigenous  monkeys  to  be  seen  in  South  America.  All  these  attrac¬ 
tions  made  us  leave  this  instructive  place  with  regret  and  the  hope  of 
being  given  another  opportunity  on  some  future  voyage  of  revisiting 
the  Monumento  do  Ypiranga. 

The  educational  facilities  offered  by  the  schools  and  colleges  of  this 
city  are  exceptional.  No  finer  training  school  for  teachers  is  to  be 
found  in  South  America  than  the  normal  school  in  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  which  no  expense  was  spared.  McKenzie  ('ollege,  which 
was  founded  in  1889,  is  a  splendid  institution  for  both  boys  and  girls, 
while  a  polytechnic  institute  ^\■ith  thoroughly  organized  engineering, 
architectural,  and  agricultural  courses,  completes  the  eilucation  of 
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the  younj;  men  alon^  praeticfil  lines.  All  these  edueational  advan- 
tajres  add  to  the  attraetion  of  the  city  as  a  center  of  cnltine  and 
refinement  and  are  instrumental  in  its  rajnd  <;ro\vth. 

As  an  instance  of  the  use  <»f  water  power  in  the  State  it  may  he  of 
interest  to  mention  that  the  Sao  Panlo  Tramway.  Lijrht  A  Power  Co., 
a  corporation  formed  hy  United  States  and  ('anadian  capitalists,  has 
its  |)ower  station  at  a  distance  of  33  kilometers  from  the  city,  and  that 
several  rapids  on  the  Tiete  Kiver  furnish  the  electric  power  for  the 
street  railway  system  and  the  li^htinj;  of  Sao  Panlo. 

Uptm  the  conclusion  of  the  afternoon  trolley  excursion  the  jiarty 
returned  to  the  station  when*  the  special  train  was  in  waitin';  to 
return  to  Santos.  The  wonderfnl  mountain  scenery  which  had  been 
viewed  in  the  l)ri>rht  smdi,<;ht  of  the  inornin*;  now  nnrolUal  before  ns 
in  the  <;radnally  deepeidn<;  shades  of  the  late  afternoon  and  the  return 
journey  was  c(tol  and  enjoyable  after  the  strenuous  sijjht  seeing;  of 
the  day. 

The  followin';  day  was  spent  hy  the  tourists  in  Santos,  each  heinj; 
left  to  his  own  likin*;.  and  at  o  p.  m.  the  Bbievlttr  slowly  steamed  out 
of  the  harbor,  the  vaivim;  shades  of  j;reen  of  the  near-l)v  hills  and 
more  distant  mountains  forming;  a  beautiful  back<;round  for  the  pic- 
turesipie  and  multicolored  city.  Many  of  the  ships  we  passed  ran  np 
their  (ierman  fla<;s  in  salute  of  our  vessel,  one  lar<;e  (lerman  steamer 
si(;nalin<;:  “AVe  wish  you  bon  voya<;e,”  the  Jiluecher’s  flutterinj; 
answer  beini;  ‘AVe  thank  yon.  "  and  once  more  we  were  out  in  the 
Atlantic  and  headed  for  Buenos  Aires. 


EIGHTEENTH  CONGRESS 
OF  AMERICANISTS'  /. 


TIIIKTY-sovcmi  yours  aj'o  u  miinhor  of  kindrod  spirits  whoso 
studios  lod  thoiu  in  tlio  dirootion  of  tho  Now  World  mot  ut 
Nancy  in  Franco  nndor  tho  j)rosidoncy  of  tho  Baron  do 
Duinast.  Thoy  forinod  tlio  first  lntornational^C'onj;ross  of 
Ainoricanists,  mon  dovotod  to  tho  study  of  Ainorica  undor  various 
aspocts.  From  thou  until  ISDo  tho  conjiross  convono<l  ovory  two 
yoars  in  somo  city  of  Fluropo. 

Thus,  after  Nancy,  whore 
one  of  tho  loading  spirits  was 
tho  late  M.  Adam,  Luxom- 
hurj;,  Brussels,  M  a  d  rid, 

C’oponhajron,  Turin,  Berlin, 

Paris,  Huelva,  and  Stock¬ 
holm  oiforod  hospitality  to 
tho  Amoricansists. 

At  tho(\)n<;ross  of  I  luolva, 
hold  in  1S92  with  "roat  eclat 
to  commomorato  tho  dis¬ 
covery  of  America,  an  invi¬ 
tation  was  sent  from  tho 
United  States  to  break  tho 
record  and  moot  in  ('hicajjo 
on  tho  occasion  of  tho  "roat 
exposition  in  1S93. 

Tho  invitation  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  hut  tho  congress 
never  mot  in  Chicago,  for 
what  reason  1  am  unable  to 
state. 

Tho  Huelva  Congress  was 
a  momorahlo  one.  It  was 
opened  in  tho  oourtyard  of 
tho.  vonorahlo  convent  of  La 
Kahida  by  tho  prime  min¬ 
ister,  Don  Antonio  Canovas  del  Castillo,  closing  in  tho  Hotel  Colon  at 
Huelva,  in  tho  j)r(*sonco  of  Her  Majesty  tho  Queen  Hogent,  Maria 
Christina.  Many  and  illustrious  wore  tho  names  found  on  tho  roster 
of  that  congress.  Doin  Pedro,  ox-omporor  of  Brazil;  Baron  Norden- 


SIK  CLEMENTS  K.  MAUKIIAM.  K.  C.  B.,  F.  U.  S., 
OKESIDENT  OF  THE  EKJHTEEXTH  INTEKNA- 
TIONAL  CONOKESS  OF  AMEKICAXISTS. 

The  noted  writer  on  I’enivian  antiquities  delivered  the 
oix'iiint'  adiiress  at  the  inaiiKural  meetinp,  and  welcomed 
the  visitors  in  the  name  of  llis  Majesty,  the  Klnjj  of 
EnKlainl. 


‘  By  Charles  Warren  Currier,  I’h.  I), 
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skjolt,  tlio  arctic  explorer;  Jules  Verne,  so  famous  for  his  wonderful 
stories;  Emilio  C'astelar,  ex-president  of  tlu'  Spanish  Republic:  the 
Duke  de  Louhat,  that  constant  patron  of  Americanist  studies; 
Dimitrios  liikelas,  so  well  known  for  his  educational  w<»rk  in  Clreece; 
Jules  Oppert,  the  Assyriolo<;ist,  were  amonj;  the  members,  thoujih 
not  all  could  be  present. 

Dorn  Pedro  died  before  the  openinji  of  the  con<;ress.  All  the  others 
I  have  mentioned  have  passed  away,  except  the  venerable  Duke  do 
Loubat,  whom  we  still  have  with  us. 

Two  years  after  the  Huelva  (’on^re.ss  that  of  Stockholm  was  con¬ 
vened,  fjraced  by  the  presence  of  Ivinj;  Oscar  of  Sweden.  The  con- 
jjre.ss  now  departed  from  its  traditions,  and  the  following  year,  in  1S0.5, 
crossed  the  Atlantic  for  the  lirst  time,  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 
After  this  there  was  a  break  and  five  years  passed  before  another 
coiifiress  was  held.  It  met  in  Paris  in  1900.  A  new  constitution  was 
drawn  up,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  meetin<;  should  continue  to 
take  place  every  two  years,  alternatinj;  henceforth  between  Amei  ica 
and  PAir(»j)e,  but  never  to  continue  twice  in  succession  in  the  same 
country. 

The  object  of  the  International  (’on^ress  of  Americanists,  as  defined 
by  the  constitution  of  Paris,  is  the  historic  and  scientific  study  of  the 
two  Americas  and  their  inhabitants. 

The  next  con<;ress  was  convened  in  New  York  in  1902  in  tin* 
Museum  of  National  Ilistorv.  Two  years  later  it  was  opened  at 
Stuttgart  by  His  Majesty  the  Kin<;  of  Wurttember<;  in  person.  Among 
its  distinguished  members  the  most  illustrious,  on  account  of  her 
position,  was  that  great  American  traveler,  Teresa,  Princess  of  Bavaria, 
daughter  of  the  Prince  Regent  Luitpold. 

Two  years  later  the  Americanists  crossed  the  ocean  again  to  hold 
a  ilelightful  session  in  the  quaint  city  of  Quebec,  under  the  auspices 
of  Laval  University,  and  for  the  first  time  under  the  British  flag. 

The  next  congress  was  held  at  Vienna,  to  which  invitations  came 
from  two  American  countries,  Argentina  and  Mexico.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  both  these  countries  were  to  celebrate  the  centennial  anni- 
vei-sarv  of  their  indejiendence,  the  congress  decided  to  depart  from  its 
usual  custom,  to  accept  both  invitations,  and  to  divide  the  seventeenth 
congress  into  two  sessions.  The  first  was  held  in  May,  1910,  at 
Buenos  Aires,  and  the  second  in  Spetember  of  the  same  year  in 
Mexico.  On  this  occasion  the  invitation  was  accepted  of  the  Royal 
Anthropological  Institute  to  hold  the  following  session  in  London. 

The  Eighteenth  International  ('ongress  has  just  passed  into  history, 
leaving  a  delightful  memory  with  all  those  present. 

On  May  27  the  congress  was  opened  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  that 
splendid  edifice  erected  in  1SS7  to  commemorate  the  golden  jubilee 
of  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  seat  of  the  University  of  London. 
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Tlio  Poruvinn  scholar.  Sir  Clcincnts  K.  Markham,  K.  (’.  B.,  F.  R.  S., 
was  the  j)rcsi(l(*nt  of  the  conjiress. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  works  of  Sir  Clements  on  Peru,  published 
independently  or  in  conjunction  with  the  Hakluyt  Society.  Ripe  in 
years,  for  he  is  an  octogenarian,  the  venerable  scholar  has  lost  nothing 
of  his  interest  in  the  Xew  World,  and  we  all  look  up  to  him  with 


THE  IMCEHIAL  INSTITUTE  AT  LONDON 


Where  the  congress  was  opened  on  May  27,  1912.  This  edifice  was  built  in  1.SH7  to 
commemorate  the  golden  jubilee  of  t^iieen  N’ictoria.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  University 
of  London. 


veneration  and  with  a  grateful  heart.  It  will  always  be  a  pleasant 
memory  for  the  writer  to  see  in  imagination  the  venerable  figure  of 
Sir  Clements  as  he  saw  him  on  a  subsequent  day,  seated  before  him, 
where  he  hatl  the  honor  of  presiding  at  the  section  of  colonial  history, 
together  with  Dr.  Pietschmann. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  recall  the  names  of  all  the  distinguished 
men  and  women  who  were  present  at  the  conj^ress.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  from  Europe  came  delegates  representing  Austria,  Belgium, 
Kranee,  Germany,  (ireece,  Hamburg,  Holland,  Italy,  Norway, 
Prussia,  Spain,  and  Sweden.  Sir  W.  Osier,  Bart.,  M.  D.,  so  w('ll 
known  in  our  own  country,  represented  the  hoard  of  education  of 
Great  Britain.  From  di.stant  Australia  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Greed  repre¬ 
sented  New  South  Wales.  America  sent  its  representatives  in  great 
numhers.  lad'ojic  Quevedo  and  Amhiosetti  from  Argentina,  Posnan- 
sky  from  Bolivia,  de  Oliveiva  Lima  and  Simoens  da  Silva  from 
Brazil,  the  great  bibliographer,  Medina,  from  Ghile,  Gutierrez  Ponce 
from  (’olombia,  Peralta  from  Gosta  Kica,  Bowman  from  Guatemala, 
Kelly  from  Honduras,  del  Paso  y  Troncoso,  Nicolas  Leon,  Martinez 
Ih'inandez,  Garneiro  de  Front oura,  and  Pruneda  from  Me.xico, Navarro 
from  Panama,  l^alma,  Tello  and  Velez  from  Peru,  Tijon  y  Gaamaho 
from  Ecuador,  Avila  from  Salvador,  and  Iturbe  and  Davis  from 
\'enezuela  were  the  representatives  from  Latin  America. 

British  Guiana,  Britisli  Honduras,  and  the  Provinces  of  Quebec 
and  Ontario  had  also  their  representatives  at  the  congress.  The 
United  States  was  represented  by  Dr.  Hrdlicka,  of  the  Smith.sonian; 
Miss  Alice  Fletcher,  of  Washington:  Dr.  MacGurd\',  of  Yale;  Dr. 
Hewett,  director  of  the  American  School  of  Archaeology;  Dr.  Gordon, 
of  the  I"niversit\’  of  Pennsylvania;  Prof.  Saville,  of  Golumbia;  and 
Dr.  Peabody,  of  Harvard. 

The  learned  iirstitutions  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
America  that  were  re])resented  at  the  congress  are  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Names  like  those  of  the  Institut  de  France,  the  Friedrich 
Wilhelms  University  of  Berlin,  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Gam- 
bridge,  the  Royal  Geograjihical  Society,  the  British  Museum,  the 
University  of  Ghristiania,  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St. 
Petersburg  are  only  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  selected  from 
Europe.  In  Argentina  four  institutions  were  represented,  including 
the  universities  of  La  Plata  and  Buenos  Aires.  Eight  learned  insti¬ 
tutions  in  Brazil  sent  delegates,  and  other  Spanish  American  coun¬ 
tries  were  likewi.se  represented.  From  the  United  States  came  dele¬ 
gates  of  Golumbia  University,  the  University  of  Penasylvania,  Yale, 
Leland  Stanford,  Harvard,  the  Gatholic  University  of  America,  a 
coivsiderable  number  of  other  institutions,  and  of  course  from  the 
Smithsonian,  that  was  represented  by  Dr.  ARs  Ilrdlidka.  The  Pan 
American  Union  was  also  affiliated  with  the  congress. 

Among  the  distinguished  membei’s  of  the  congress  must  be  men¬ 
tioned  H.  R.  H.  Princess  Therese  of  Bavaria,  who,  at  the  last  moment, 
was  ])revented  from  being  ])resent,  and  the  Duke  do  Loubat,  who 
was  also  unable  to  attend  in  person. 

46-135— Bull.  1—12 - 6 
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Owing  to  tlio  inuhiplicity  of  ])aj)(‘rs,  it  Imh-iiiuo  nocossarv  to  divide 
the  session  into  the  seetions  of  pal8eo-anthro])ology,  physical-anthro¬ 
pology,  linguistics,  ethnolog}'  and  archaeology,  general  ethnology,  and 
colonial  history. 

The  far  greater  miinber  of  the  papei-s  Ix'longed  to  the  section  of 
American  ethnology  and  archaeolog}',  the  majority  dealing  with 
Mexico  and  CV'ntral  America,  and  South  America  following  in  j)oint 
of  numbers.  In  the  pala?o-anthroj)ological  section  the  report  on 
ancient  man  in  South  America,  by  Dr.  Ilrdlicka,  was  of  considerable 
importance.  Among  the  archaeological  papers,  I  note  “Some  Central 
American  Calender  Problems,’’  by  Dr.  Walter  Lehmann;  “An  I'n- 
published  Inscription  from  Quirigua,’’  by  Dr.  (iordon;  “The  Exca- 


TIIE  HRITLSH  MCSErM  AT  LONDON,  WIIEKK  TIIK  DELECATES  WERE  RECEIVED 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  2!>,  the  Duke  of  Northiimlierland.  representiiiR  the  trustees,  received  the 
I'onKress  at  the  Rritisti  Museum,  where  the  memljers  inspected  the  valualde  manuscripts  and  col¬ 
lections  representative  of  Americtin  archipology.  In  the  eveninp  the  conjtre.ss  was  entertained  at 
a  reception  at  the  Natural  History  Museum,' .South  Kensington. 

vations  of  the  School  of  American  Archaelogy  at  Quirigua,  Guate¬ 
mala,”  by  Dr.  Ilewott;  and  “Kejiort  on  the.  Berlin  Exjiedition  to 
Colombia  and  Ecuatlor,”  by  Dr.  Stoepel.  Jonkheer  L.  C.  van  Pan- 
huys  added  his  quota  of  information  in  a  jiajier  on  “Hecent  Discov¬ 
eries  in  Dutch  Guiana.” 

To  the  historian  and  the  man  of  letters  one  of  the  most  important 
events  of  the.  congress  was  the  announcement  in  the  section  of  colonial 
history  by  the  tlistinguished  Mexicanist,  Mrs.  Zelia  Xuttall,  of  a  re¬ 
cent  discovery  made  by  he.r  in  the.  Biblioteca  Xacional  of  Madrid. 
Students  of  Mexican  history  and  of  Spanish  literature  had  thus  far 
sought  in  vain  for  the  fifteenth-century  manuscript  of  Cervantes 
Salazar,  which  was  practically  giA’cii  iqi  as  lost.  The  manuscript 
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KING’S  PARADE,  CAMBRIDGE  CNIVERSITY. 

A  pleasant  excursion  to  Cambridge  aflorded  the  congress  an  enjoyable  day  at  this  old  seat  of  learn¬ 
ing.  The  delegates  were  well  entertained  and  took  much  delight  in  the  splendid  anthropo¬ 
logical  exhibit  of  which  the  university  boasts. 

with  ])(‘n  sketches  of  a  rude  character  to  illustrate  the  treatment  of  the 
Indians  hy  the  Sjianiards.  It  was  intended  as  a  memorial  to  the 
King  of  Spain.  Dr.  Pietschmann  exhibited  the  illustrations  b}* 
means  of  the  stereopticon.  This  manuscrijit  was  discovered  in 
('ojxuihagen.  Sir  Clements  Markham  regards  it  as  one  of  the  most 
important  South  American  documents  ever  brought  to  light. 

Two  days  of  the  session  were  devoted  to  visiting  the  univei-sitii's 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  both  places  the  authorities  extended 
the  most  cordial  hospitality  to  the  Americanists,  who  thus  obtained 
every  opportunity  to  inspect  the  venerable  institutions,  each  one 
following  his  own  peculiar  bent.  The  anthrojiologist  might  revel 


contains  a  history  of  Mexico.  A  separate  paper  would  be  required 
to  do  justice  to  this  important  discovery.  Ib'fore  the  announcenu'nt 
was  made  publicly,  the  writer  of  this  article  spent  several  horn’s  with 
Ml’S.  Xuttall  in  the  British  Museum,  comparing  notes  and  verilying 
data,  until  no  doubt  remained  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  manu¬ 
script.  The  imjiortance  of  the  discovery  can  best  be  appreciated 
by  tho.se  who  have  devoted  some  attention  to  the  early  days  of  the 
University  of  Mexico,  when  the  distinguished  jnijiil  of  the  great 
Alonso  de  Vera  Cruz  flourished  as  one  of  its  most  brilliant  jirofessors. 
I  trust  that  on  .some  other  occasion,  I  shall  be  able  to  return  to  this 
subject. 

Of  paramount  interest  wa.s  also  an  article  of  Dr.  Pietschmann,  of 
Obttingen,  on  an  old  manuscri])t  of  1613,  made  hy  a  Peruvian  Indian, 
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in  the  splendid  eraniologieal  enllection  at  ('ainl)ridg<‘.  and  tin*  archae¬ 
ologist  find  delight  in  the  great  Ma^’a  casts  made  under  the  ilirection 
of  Baron  Anatole  von  llugel.  It  was  a  pleasun*  to  look  over  old 
hooks  bearing  on  America  in  the  Bodleian  with  a  man  like  the'  great 
bibliographer,  Jose  Toribio  Medina,  to  gaze  on  the  precious  manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  ('ambridge  collection,  or  to  have  one’s  attention  di-awn 
to  points  of  interest  by  Lafone  Quevedo,  of  Argentina,  who  claims 
Cambridge  as  his  alma  mater.  Xei'dless  to  state  that  the  lover  of 
medieval  art  and  history  was  in  a  most  congenial  atmos])hero  amid 
the  venerable  monuments  of  both  universities. 

Oxford  did  great  honor  to  the  Americanist  Congress,  by  coiderring 
on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  the  degrees  honoris  causa  of  doctor  of 
.science  on  two  of  our  members.  Dr.  Alfred  Maudslay,  of  London,  and 
Dr.  Franz  Boas,  of  (’olumbia  University. 

The  British  Museum  and  that  of  South  Ken.smgton  also  honored  the 
congress  with  special  receptions. 

The  serious  work  of  the  congress  altei’iiated  with  recejitions  and 
banquets  at  night.  At  the  public  rece])tions,  like  that  at  the  home 
of  vSir  Richard  Martin,  the  Americanists  had  a  better  ojiportunity 
of  meeting  old  friends  and  forming  new  acquaintances. 

The  banquet  to  the  gentlemen  by  the  jiresident  in  the  baiujuet 
hall  of  the  Trocadero  was  a  memorable  affair.  Characterized  by  a 
formality  thoroughly  English,  it  was  at  the  same  time  informal  and 
delightful,  culminating  in  a  sentiment  of  cordial  brotherhood  when 
the  guests  joined  hands  at  the  song  of  “Auld  Lang  Syne.”  A  number 
of  South  American  dijilomatists  graced  the  occasion.  At  each  formal 
announcement  by  the  red-coated  toastmaster  of  the  lord  mayor 
there  were  some  fine  outbursts  of  eloquence  in  various  languages. 
Never  did  the  beautiful  tongue  of  Castile  sound  grander  than  when  it 
sent  its  limpid  streams  from  the  lij)s  of  the  brilliant  Rafael  Altamira 
of  Madrid. 

Another  j)leasant  affair  was  the  American  dinner  given  by  the 
J>yceum  Club,  one  of  the  finest  women’s  clubs  in  the  world,  to  the 
American  members  of  the  congress.  It  was  jiresided  over  by  Mrs. 
T.  P.  O’C’onner,  wife  of  the  distinguished  Irish  member  of  Parliament. 
A  large  ]>ro])ortion  of  the  American  colony  was  present,  and  the 
American  consul  general,  Mr.  John  L.  (irifliths,  delivered  a  toast  that 
was  worth  listening  to,  one  of  the  best  after-dinner  speeches  I  have 
heard. 

The  social  features  of  the  congress  came  to  an  end  with  the  sjilendid 
reception  by  the  American  ambassador,  !Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  at  his 
palatial  residence,  Dorchester  House.  A  larg<*  number  of  the  British 
aristocracy  were  present.  It  was  a  fitting  climax  to  the  exercises  of 
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the  ten  clays  that  the  Americanists  spent  in  the  caj)ital  of  Great 
Britain. 

J)r.  Ifrdlicka,  at  the  closing  session  of  the  congress,  presented  invi¬ 
tations  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Anthropological  Society 
of  Washington,  the  George  Washington  University,  the  (’atholic 
University  of  America,  Georgetown  l^niversity,  and  other  institutions 
to  hold  the  next  session  in  1914  in  our  city.  A  similar  invitation  was 
presented  hy  Dr.  Arthur  Posnansky  from  Bolivia,  the  Bolivian 
Government  making  the  oiler  of  defraying  the  traveling  exjieiises  of 
a  numbc'r  of  delegates.  After  some  discussion  both  invitations  W(*re 
acc(‘])ted.  Thus,  following  the  })recedent  set  in  1910,  the  congress 


THE  HODLEIAN  LIHHAKV  AT  OXFORD  I'XIVERSITA'. 

The  eongress  also  spent  a  pleasant  day  visiting  the  classic  halls  of  Oxford  Cniversity.  On  this 
occasion  the  university  t)estowed  honorarv  degrees  of  D.  Sc.  ui)on  Dr.  .Ufred  1’.  Maiidslay,  of 
Lomlon,  and  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  of  Columbia  t'niversity. 

of  1914  will  meet  first  in  Wasliington  and  later  in  the*  same  year  at 
La  Paz,  in  Bolivia. 

We  feel  confident  that  our  capital  city  will  do  full  honor  to  the 
International  Congress  of  Americanists. 

I  can  not  close  this  paper  without  a  word  on  the  inestimable  services 
rendered  to  the  congress  by  Miss  Adele  Breton,  the  well-known 
student  of  American  jirehistoric  art.  This  devoted  lady  gave  uj) 
every  moment  of  her  time  to  the*  work,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  her 
efforts  that  the  congress  of  London  became  the  success  it  was.  She 
acted  as  assistant  secretary  to  Mr.  F.  C.  A.  Sarg,  the  secretary  of  the 
Congress,  conducting  the  correspondence,  and  attending  to  the  most 
minute  details.  We  heard  from  all  nothing  hut  words  of  the  sincerest 
praise  of  the  self-sacrificing  labor  of  Miss  Breton. 


WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY 

mPFl?TT' 

X  JL^  X\  ti  ^  0  0  0  0 

TIIK  in!ui<;urati<m  on  Sunday,  Juiu'  10.  lOl’J,  of  the  towers  on 
the  C’eiTo  de  San  (_'iistol)al,  in  Lima  and  in  Itaya,  near 
Iquitos,  Peru,  marked  the  oj)enin<;  to  public  use  of  the  most 
remarkable  installation  in  wireless  telegraphy  up  to  the 
present  time. 

The  President,  accompanied  by  the  ministers  of  Government 
and  of  war,  the  chief  of  the  <;eneral  staff,  the  mayor  of  Lima,  and  a 
number  of  oflicials,  left  the  palace  on  horseback  at  3  o’clock,  and 
was  met  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  by  the  minister  and  the  director 
of  foimnito  (promotion),  Dr.  Tamayo,  the  enj^ineer  in  char<;e  of  the 
hist allat ion  for  the  Government,  and  Mr.  Ilolmvanj;,  chief  engineer 
of  the  Telefunken  C'o.  The  concourse  of  people  was  estimated 
to  number  more  than  3,000,  notwithstandin*;  all  but  a  favored  few 
had  to  walk  up  the  steej)  hill.  Amon."  them  were  senators,  members 
of  ('oiifiress,  diplomats  and  various  oflicials,  representatives  of  the 
press  and  private  citizens.  The  band  of  the  Gendarmes  furnished 
the  music. 

The  President  and  those  takiii"  part  in  the  ceremonies  ])roceeded 
to  the  power  house  and  occupied  places  on  the  platform,  which  had 
lu'cn  prepared  for  the  occasion.  The  chief  en<;ineer  of  the  Telefunken 
Co..  Mr.  Karl  IIolmvan<r,  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  recounted 
the  history  of  the  enterprise  from  its  incejition.  Dr.  Tamayo  fol¬ 
lowed  with  an  address  fjoins;  further  back  into  the  history  of  the 
original  wireless  telef;ra])h  with  relay  stations  between  Lima  and 
r(|uitos,  and  frivin"  elaborate  and  interestin<;  details  of  the  jiresent 
work,  which  has  been  fortunate  in  havinj;  been  completed  without 
accident,  as  he  said:  ‘‘lYo  cuesta  Idgrinas  tii  cuesta  sangre.” 

Dr.  E.  X.  de  Habich,  director  of  fomento,  to  whose  faith  and  energy 
the  ('iiterprise  owes  in  so  f^reat  a  measure  its  dariii"  ori"inality  and 
its  successfid  termination,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  con¬ 
struction  engineers  and  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  comjiany,  and 
spoke  of  the  aid  of  Dr.  Efio-A^uirre  and  other  ministers  of  fomento, 
and  of  Dr.  ()van<ruren,  former  minister  of  finance,  whose  friendshij) 
toward  the  project  jiroved  so  valuable  when  the  realization  of  the 
work  was  a  dream  of  the  future.  He  expressed  his  appreciation  of 
the  support  of  President  Eejiuia,  as  the  other  speakers  had  done 
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■  From  an  arliclo  in  The  Weft  Coast  l,eailer,  I.inia.  Peru,  June  19,  1912. 
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before  him,  to  wliose  iulvaneed  ideas  and  belief  in  tlie  future  of  the 
country  Peru  owes  so  much. 


KADirS  OK  COMMI  XICATION  NOW  I’OSSIHLE  TlIROl  OH  NEW  WIRELESS  INSTALLA¬ 
TIONS  IN  I’EUU. 


With  the  openiiiK  of  similarly  eqtiippf'il  wireless  stations  at  Lima  and  I(|nitos,  direct  communication 
has  now  Ijeen  established  over  a  circuit  of  1,500  miles.  Messages  have  lieen  sent  to  and  received  from 
Manaos,  Hrazil,  some  1,4-5  miles  from  Lima.  Panama  has  also  received  messages  from  Lima,  hut  there 
is  no  station  on  the  Isthmus  sulTiciently  powerful  to  reply. 

The  President  responded  briefly,  expressiti"  his  "ratification  at  the 
um(ualified  success  of  tlie  "reat  work,  undertaken  without  precedent 
and  carried  tlirou"h  to  the  present  happy  termination  without  mishap 
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or  failure  of  any  kind.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  (luoted  an 
analogy  from  the  speech  of  Dr.  Ilabich,  just  preceding,  sayin": 

The  dirwtor  of  the  section  ha.-*  well  said:  ‘‘This  tower,  with  its  arms  opening  out 
as  a  cross  toward  the  cardinal  points  of  our  country,  is  a  nionuineiit  of  faith  and  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  resurrection.  Our  so<  iological  evolution  will  reach  as  high  as  its  apex;  our 
growth  will  be  as  limitless  as  its  power. 

“Providence,  with  the  immensity  of  the  resources  which  it  has  j)rovided  in  the  home 
of  the  Peruvian  people,  has  outlined  the  certain  destiny  and  decreed  the  approaching 
grandeur  of  the  nation.  We  need  only  faith,  constancy,  and  noble  efforts;  and  we 
shall  see  the  promise  fulfilled.” 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  Ids  rtmitirks,  the  President  and  jiarty  visited 
the  various  builditifis  and  departments,  and  fully  inspected  the 
installatioTi.  The  President  theji  started  the  machinery  in  motion 
and  the  formal  inaufrural  message  was  sent  at  5.05  ]).  m.  to  the  prefect 
of  Loreto,  con<rratidatin"  the  people  upon  the  successful  termination 
of  the  work.  The  rt'ply  was  received  at  5.17.  Further  messafies 
were  sent  by  the  miidster  of  fomento  to  the  jirefect  and  by  Mayor 
Carmona,  of  Lima,  to  the  mayor  of  Iquitos. 

Passinjr  to  the  e.splanatle,  the  ceremony  of  unveilin*;  the  bronze  tablet 
e.x])osed  to  view  the  following;  inscri])tion  (translated  from  the  onginal 
S])anish):  “This  station  was  inau^riirated  in  the  year  Mt'MXlI,  His 
hixcellency  Aufiusto  B.  Le^iiia  heinc:  President  of  the  Kepuhlic;  Dr. 
Jose  Manuel  (larcia.  Minister  of  Fomento;  Dr.  halnumdo  X.  de 
llahich,  Diiector  of  Fomento;  Dr.  A.  K.  Tamayo  and  K.  J.  Holvang, 
engineers  in  charge  of  construction. — The  Telefunken  Company, 
June,  1(11 ‘2.’’ 

At  a  quarter  to  0  the  party  started  on  the  return  journey. 

The  ceremony  in  Iquitos  was  fully  re]K)rted  by  wireless  telegram. 

The  America,  Iquitos,  Cahau juntas,  and  Orelhnia  of  the  naval  con¬ 
tingent  on  the  Amazon  station  carried  the  guests  of  the  inauguration 
ceremonies  to  Itaya,  making  rejieated  voyages  for  the  ])ur])ose. 

The  ceremony  began  at  4  ]).  m.,  with  speeches  by  the  engineer,  Mr. 
Walter,  deliveiing  the  work  to  the  Government,  and  of  the  acting 
prefect  acknowledging  the  conqdetion  of  the  installation.  Then 
messages  were  exchanged  with  Lima,  as  stated  in  the  foregoing  account, 
and,  after  inspecting  the  ])lant,  the  jiarty  returned  to  Iquitos,  where 
a  festival  was  held,  with  illuminations  and  a  concert  in  the  Plaza. 

Some  technical  details  of  the  plant  may  have  interest  for  the  reader. 
The  tower  is  a  triangular  structure,  resting  on  a  ])oint,  or  rather,  a 
ball,  on  a  heavily  insulated  base.  It  is  106  meters  (34S  feet)  high 
and  stands  on  the  summit  of  San  Cristobal  Hill,  which  is  280  meters 
(910  feet)  above  Lima,  or  some  417  meters  (1,368  feet)  above  the  sea. 
It  weighs  120  tons,  and  is  steadied  by  three  steel  cables  of  unequal 
length,  owing  to  the  topograjdiv  of  the  hilltoj),  this  feature  presenting 
many  didiculties.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  ground,  it  was  necessary  to 
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surround  the  liill  by  closed  circuits  of  wire  on  low  jioles,  to  remedy 
the  luck  of  natural  ])rovision. 

The  sendiuf;  is  elfected  with  a  power  of  10  kilowatts,  of  which  it  has 
never  been  found  necessary  to  use  more  than  7.  The  j'eneratinj; 
plant  consists  of  a  <?asoline  engine  and  dynamo,  from  which  the  cur¬ 
rent  is  led  to  a  storage  battery  plant,  normally  charged  at  110  vt)lts. 
The  storage  battery  operates  a  direct-coupled  motor-generator  unit, 


A  WIKELESS-TELECUAI’ll  (JENEKATLN’C  SET  DRIVEN  HY  A  (iASOLIXE  EXCINE. 

The  sendinR  of  messaues  at  Lima  and  Rinitos  is  eifeeted  with  a  power  of  U)  kilowatts,  of  which  it  has 
never  been  found  necessary  to  use  more  than  7.  StandinR  on  the  summit  of  San  Cristobal  Hill, 
which  is  919  feet  above  Lima,  the  tower  with  its  lUS  feet  of  height  has  a  total  elevation  of  about 
1  .;i()0  feet  above  the  sea. 

or  the  current  of  the  first  dynamo  may  he  utilized  direct.  The 
battery  has  capacity  for  two  days’  work  on  one  charge. 

The  sentling  is  almost  noiseless,  owing  to  the  use  of  the  ‘‘singing 
spark”  of  the  Telefunken  system.  Three  Peruvian  operators  are 
employeil,  divided  over  day  and  night  shifts. 

Access  to  the  hilltop  is  by  the  old  road  and  by  an  aerial  tramway 
700  meters  (‘2, ‘207  feet)  in  length,  starting  from  Los  Banos  del  Pueblo, 
not  far  from  the  Alameda  de  los  Descalzos.  The  tramway  is  operated 
!)v  a  steam  plant,  and  the  time  of  transit  is  from  S  to  10  minutes. 
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A  WIRELESS  TELEIJKAIMI  STATION. 

Th<‘  sending  of  mps.sages  over  these  new  installations  is  almost  noiseless,  owing  to  the  use  of  the  “sing¬ 
ing  spark.”  Three  Peruvian  oijerators  are  employed  day  and  night  shifts. 

no  station  on  the  Istliimis  powerful  enou"li  to  send  a  reply  to  Lima. 

Itpiitos  is  1,030  kilometers  (640  miles)  away  in  an  air-line,  over  ti 
highly  mineralized  mountain  ran<ie  uj)  to  IS, 000  feet  liijth  and  dense  j 

tropical  forests.  1 

The  cost  of  the  two  stations,  not  includin<;  accessories,  such  as  the  | 

tramway,  was  £‘30,000,  which  has  been  paid  in  full.  | 

On  account  of  the  dilliculties  never  before  surmounted,  the  com- 
))anv  would  not  guarantee  the  success  of  the  direct  service,  hut  did  i 

jruarantee  communication  by  a<;reein<;  to  build  one  intermediate 


'Phe  installation  is  housed  in  a  fine  huildinj;.  which  contains  alsci 
the  storehouse  and  residence  (piarters  for  tlu'  superinteiuh'iit  and 
operators,  occupied  until  now  by  the  construction  eiij'ineers. 

This  is  the  hitrhest  powered  and  most  modern  station  in  South 
AiiK'rica,  and  one  of  the  liiithest  in  thi*  world,  ('omnuinication  has 
ht'eii  had  for  two  niithts  with  Manaos,  Brazil,  ‘J,3()()  kilonu'ters  (1,42S 
miles)  away,  in  both  directions,  that  station  liavin>r  a  o-kilowatt 
plant,  while  this  one  and  the  hpiitos  station,  which  is  its  duplicate 
in  every  particular  save  the  arranjjenient  of  the  l)uildin<;s.  have  10- 
kilowatt  plants.  Messages  have  been  sent  to  Panama,  hut  there  is 
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station  if  (liroct  sending  proved  iinpossihlo.  A  wave  lenjitli  of  4,000 
meters  (13,123  feet),  an  extraordinary  lenjitli,  has  been  found  best. 

'Pile  wireless  line  previously  eonstrueted  and  in  use  for  the  past 
three  years  eonsisted  of  live  stations,  relaying;  the  messa<;es  and 
sendinj;  between  Lima  and  Puerto  Bermudez  by  ordinary  telejirapb, 
eausinf;  jireat  delay  and  bijib  cost  of  operation,  hpiitos  and  Orellana 
have  each  a  Oo-meter  (213  feet)  tower,  while  Kequena,  Masisea,  and 
Puerto  Bermudez  eaeb  have  three  4.5-meter  (14S  feet)  towers.  These 
stations  will  all  be  retained  for  the  loeal  service  of  their  respective 
districts,  except  that  the  Orellana  station  will  be  moved  some  00 
kilometers  (37  miles)  to  Contamana,  a  town  of  2,500  inhabitants, 
now  that  it  is  no  loiifter  re(piired  as  a  link  in  the  trans-Aiidine  service. 

The  next  move  will  be  the  erection  of  wireless  stations  with  SO 
meter  (202  feet)  towers  at  Arecpnpa  or  llo  with  preference  to  the 
former — and  at  Paita,  to  insure  constant  communication  with  all 
sbij)s  along  the  Peruvian  coast,  as  well  as  independent  communication 
with  Panama  and  Valparaiso. 


THE  PAN  AMERICAN  MAIL 


That  tlu*  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  has  not  for 
oO  yearn  occu})ied  and  does  not  now  occupy  the  place  it  sliould 
is  a  lamentahle  and  self-evident  fact.  That  the  Hag  of  the 
United  States  is  almost  unknown  in  the  harhoi-s  of  South 
America  is  one  of  the  disheartening  features  too  frecpiently  noticed 
and  em])hasized  bj’  traveler  and  business  men  making  the  grand 
tour  of  that  southern  continent.  That  not  one  merchant  vessel  carry¬ 
ing  the  Stars  and  Stripes  crosses  the  Ikpiator  in  regular  international 
commerce  with  the  sister  Re])ublics  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  is 
a  condition  which  the  |)atriotism  of  every  ])arty  must  hope  to  remedy. 


I’liotii  by  CiHiuille.  Xi‘w  <  b  leaiis. 

ON  THE  WAY  TO  .MEET  THE  "INKI  M”  AT  NEW  OKLEANS. 

The  steamship  Inkum  of  the  newly  orpanized  Pan  .\meriean  Mail  arrived  at  New  Orleans  June  21, 
1912,  and  was  preeted  by  a  reeeptioii  jjarty  whieh  sailed  down  the  river  in  a  special  launch  to  escort 
it  to  its  t)erth.  Many  of  the  prominent  jteople  of  the  city,  from  both  commercial  and  social  circles, 
took  part  in  the  event. 

But  that  practical  steps  in  that  direction  have  been  taken  is  a  proof 
that  a  merchant  marine  worthy  of  the  name  will  some  time  be 
restored  to  the  United  States. 

The  firet  step  is  usually  the  hardest;  once  it  is  taken  the  inertia 
of  indifference  and  indecision  seems  to  be  overcome;  and  as  a  new 
point  of  departure  for  the  new  commercial  service  between  North 
America  and  South  America  has  been  selected,  this  adds  not  only 
interest  to  the  undertaking  but  to  a  considerable  degree  heightens 
the  probability  that  it  will  succeed. 
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The  Mississip])i  Valley,  South  America  &  Orient  Steamship  ('o.  is 
the  name  of  the  organization  which  has  finally  carried  the  enter¬ 
prise  through,  and  which  will,  from  now  on,  be  the  active  agent  in 
])romoting  the  trade  expected  to  How  in  these  natural  channels. 


eilotos  by  (‘ofplille  alul  the  Asaoeiatet!  Photnjrraphers.  New  Orleans. 

THE  STEAMSHIP  “IXKl'M”  OK  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  MAIL. 

The  steamship  Inkuin  is  a  moiiern  vessel,  .'Ittifeet  long,  50  feet  lieam,  with  a  draft  of  28  feet  and  a 
capacity  of  8,4(K)  tons.  It  came  into  New  Orieans  from  Engiainl  in  baliast  (as  shown  in  the  upfier 
picture),  hut  on  Jiiiy  2,  1912,  left  that  port  with  a  capacity  cargo  (as  shown  in  the  lower  picture) 
composed  of  varied  products  of  the  farm  and  factory  collected  from  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The 
extraordinary  cpiickness  with  which  space  was  reserved  for  the  ves.sel  is  an  indication  of  the'  amount 
of  freight  that  is  ready  for  shiiiment  to  South  .\merica  from  the  (’entral  West  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  markets  awaiting  return  cargoes  from  across  the  Eipiator. 

Xcw  Orloiins  in  the  United  States,  Kio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos 
Air(*s  in  South  America,  are  for  the  jiresent  at  least  the  termini  of 
this  comjiany,  which  has  adojited  for  popular  use  the  rather  attract¬ 
ive  title  of  the  Pan  American  Mail. 

The  Pan  American  ^fail  is  the  result  of  the  activities  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Ihiion  of  New  Orleans,  one  of  the  large  civic  organizations 
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of  tliat  cit}’,  and  »)f  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  eoininercial  asso¬ 
ciations  of  St.  Louis,  although  it  should  he  stated  that  tliroufihout 
the  Mississippi  Valley  the  interest  taken  in  the  movement  was 
great  and  the  sup])ort  given  to  it  was  encouraging. 

Editorial  and  other  mention  of  the  Mississi))j)i  Valley,  South 
America  &  Orient  Steamship  ('o.  has  been  made  in  ])revious 
issues  of  the  Bulletin,  and  now  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  early  ho])t>s  of  the  Progressive  Union.  Almost  two 
yeai-s  ago  re])resentatives  of  the  Brazilian  (lovernment  visited  the 
United  States  to  express  the  desire  of  that  Kepuhlic  to  cooperate 
with  those  promoting  it  here,  and  a  few  months  later  New  Orleans 
sent  a  delegation  to  Brazil  to  study  the  details  there.  Now,  the 
preliminaries  having  been  satisfactorily  settled,  the  practical  move¬ 
ment  has  finally  been  made. 


I’hoto  liv  H.  .1.  Harvey.  New  Orleans. 

(JXE  OF  THE  WHARVES 

One-lliinl  of  tlio  i'iiri:o  of  tlio  Inkum  vvivs  a.sseinl)le(l  on  tliis  wliarf,  tfie  widtli  of  which  is  200  feet,  its  lenKth, 
within  fO  days  of  tlie  announcement  of  tlie  steamer’s  departure,  to  !)..")00  tons,  fiiiint;  a.M)  cars,  or  a  train 

On  July  2.  1912,  the  steamer  Inkum  of  the  Panama  Mail  left 
New  Orleans  for  South  America,  to  touch  at  the  ports  of  Kio  de 
Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires.  Thus  was  inaugurated  the  service  to 
connect  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  the  east  coast  of  the  southern 
continent,  taking  on  the  outward  voyage  a  varied  cargo  of  the 
products  of  the  Middle  West,  and  expecting  to  bring  back,  direct 
to  the  Mississippi,  much  of  the  jiroducts  of  both  Brazil  and  Argen¬ 
tina  which  have  hitherto  found  their  way  into  the  Middle  West 
usually  through  the  rather  distant  jiorts  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

A  description  of  the  steamship  Ink'Utn  indicates  that  it  is  com¬ 
parable  to  the  best  class  of  steamers  entering  the  Mississijipi  Kiver. 
Built  in  (ilasgow  in  1901,  it  belongs  to  the  Inkum  Steamship  Co., 
hut  is  chartered  for  continued  service  over  the  route  laid  down. 
The  vessel  is  392  feet  long  and  50  feet  beam,  the  dejith  being  2H 
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feet  and  tlu‘  ca])acity  S,4()()  tons.  It  lias  stoel  sin<;lo  screws,  two 
steel  decks,  deej)  fraininj;  and  a  shelter  deck,  and  is  retjistered  as 
Al.  A  sister  ship,  the  steamshij)  Corunna,  will  soon  he  added,  so 
that  the  run  can  he  made  once  a  month  until  the  fleet  is  completely 
np  to  recpiirements,  when  still  more  frequent  departures  and  arrivals 
are  to  he  scheduled.  By  that  time  it  is  jiromised  that  American- 
huilt  vessels  carrying  the  Stais  and  Stripes  wilt  he  in  ojieration. 

The  Inkum  had  ready  on  the  wharf  9,o()()  tons  of  freijiht,  com¬ 
posed  larjjely  of  farm  machinery,  2o0  carloads  of  which  had  made 
immediate  demand  for  sjiace  in  the  steamer,  as  the  manufacturers 
considered  this  route  a  very  favorable  one  for  their  purpose;  there 
was  besides  this  .sujijily  large  consignments  of  hardwood  lumber  and 
miscellaneous  cargo,  items  of  which  include  steel  rails,  shooks,  con¬ 
crete  mixers,  oil,  resin,  barbers’  chairs,  flour,  and  general  mer- 


OK  NEW  ORLEANS. 

2,500  feet -praeticiilly  Imlf  a  mile.  Tlie  amount  of  freiRlit  [for  which  .space  had  iteen  retpiested  amounted, 
3  miles  long. 

chandise.  The  value  given  in  the  invoices  was  well  above  .‘51 ,0()0,()()(), 
and  all  this  was  secured  within  a  short  notice  of  10  days  after  the 
announcement  of  the  date  of  the  departure  of  the  Inkum. 

The  speed  with  which  the  sjiace  in  this  steamer  was  snapped  up  is 
an  indication  of  the  immense  volume  of  commerce  at  jiresent  seeking 
to  move  along  this  route,  and  a  forecast  of  the  tremendous  develop¬ 
ment  which  the  establishment  of  jiroper  and  adequate  steam.ship 
facilities  is  bound  to  stimulate.  This  new  channel  of  trade  connects 
the  Mississippi  Valley  with  markets  which  are  at  present  the  most 
inviting  in  the  worhl  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  I’nited  States;  and 
as  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  already  the  area  of  greatest  industrial 
activity  in  the  United  States,  its  products,  so  it  is  claimed,  can  be 
moved  most  cheaply  and  expeditiously  down  the  Mississippi  River 
and  through  New  Orleans. 


i 


THE  STEAMSHIl’  “INKUM"  UEAUY  TO  DEPART,  JULY  2, 

'I'lic  Pan  American  Mail,  the  popular  name  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  South  American  A  Orient  Steamship  Co.,  is  a  nood  cNnlanatory  title,  liecause  the  i)rivilene  has  been  granted 
by  the  I'nited  States  (iovernment  to  carry  mail  on  the  voyace  to  Rio  do  Janeiro  and  Riienos  Aires,  and  therefore  the  flaK  imlitiitive  of  that  st'rvice  was  hoisted  as  the  Inkiuii 
was  about  to  leave  New  Orleans. 
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All  signs  i)()int  to  the  conclusion  that  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Middle  West  are  rapidly  becoming  aware  of  the  l)road  markets  of 
Latin  America,  and  are  therefore  eager  to  establish  jiermanent  con¬ 
nections  in  the  various  consuming  centers  of  these  Republics.  Brazil 
and  Argentina,  while  they  offer  the  iirst  and  most  accessible  objective 
points,  are  not  by  any  means  to  be  the  only  outlets  sought  by  the 
Pan  American  Mail.  As 
the  name  —  ^Iississi|)pi 
Valley,  South  America  & 

Orient  Steamshij)  C’o. — 
implies,  the  west  coast  as 
well  as  the  east  coast  is 
to  be  a])])roached;  not 
content  with  that,  the 
Orient,  as  traditionally 
called,  but  the  Occident, 
as  it  will  be  according  to 
the  compass  at  New  Or¬ 
leans,  is  embraced  in  the 
scheme.  The  ambition  of 
New  Orleans  is  to  get 
ready  for  the  Panama 
('anal,  and  no  jiossihle 
way  could  be  better  de¬ 
vised  than  to  reach  out, 
by  such  a  truly  commend¬ 
able  project  as  this,  for 
foreign  friendshij),  for 
foreign  trade,  and  for 
general  strengthening  of 


intercourse  with  Latin 
America. 

Brazil  and  Argentina 
have  expressed  a  sincere 
willingness  to  promote  by 
all  legitimate  means  the 


MK.  JAMES  W.  I'ORCII. 

Mr.  I’ordi  is  the  presi<lent  of  the  I’an  American  Maii,  and 
has  been  very  ac-tive  from  the  beKinning  in  working  for 
the  success  of  the  enterprise.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Xew  Orleans  I’rogressive  Union,  which,  with  other  public- 
.spirited  organizations  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  has  been 
instrumental  in  carrying  to  this  successful  outcome  the 
departure  of  the  Steamship  Inkum. 


enterprise  of  the  Pan  American  Mail.  If  manufactured  goods  and 


native  jiroilucts  from  the  United  States  are  sent  to  their  shores,  in 


return  promises  have  been  given  that  native  products  from  those 


countries,  needed  in  the  United  States,  but  not  yet  obtainable  in 


suflicient  quantities  here,  will  be  supplied  as  exchange  cargoes. 
The  coffee  of  Brazil,  the  quebracho  of  Argentina  and  Paraguay,  the 
hides  and  skins  from  the  entire  east  coast,  will  find  a  ready  sale  in 


the  great  and  constantly  growing  cities  scattere*!  from  Xew  Orleans 
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I)K.  EL'C.EXIO  DAUXE.  UK.  UASTAO  NETTO  DOS  KEYES. 

The  special  envoy  of  the  Brazilian  (iovernment.  The  special  envoy  from  the  Minister  of  .Agriculture, 
who  came  to  New  Orleans  nearly  two  years  ago,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  of  Brazil,  who  accom- 
and  traveled  tlirough  the  United  States  arousing  panied  Ur.  Uahne  and  made  further  investiga- 
interest  in  the  project  tostrengthen  the  commercial  tions  in  his  own  department, 

relations  lietween  the  two  Kepublics. 

ment  was  equaled  only  by  their  eiierjiy,  and  as  lonj;  as  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Pan  American  Mail  is  in  the  hands  of  tireless  men  like 
these,  success  may  he  confidently  expected. 

The  Inkum  arrived  in  New  Orleans  on  June  21,  and  was  received 
hy  a  committee  of  the  Progressive  l^nion,  at  the  head  of  whicli  was 
^Ir.  Porch  and  other  officers  of  the  steamship  company.  The  people 
of  the  city  took  part  also  in  the  event,  and  showed  decitled  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  venture.  In  fact.  New  Orleans  is  well  adapted  for  Pan 
American  trade.  Attention  has  already  been  frequently  called  to  the 


to  Minneapolis.  There  can  he  no  lindt  to  the  reciprocal  advantages 
of  this  international  commerce,  if  the  intentions  of  tlie  originators 
of  the  plan  do  not  miscarry. 

('redit  for  the  enterprise  is  due,  as  has  been  said,  to  the  Progressive 
Union  of  New  Orleans,  as  an  organization,  as  well  as  to  tlie  commer¬ 
cial  associations  of  St.  Louis  and  other  cities  of  tlie  Mississippi  Valley; 
hut  nothing  can  he  kept  in  motion  uidess  there  is  an  active  force 
behind  it,  and  this  force,  in  the  jireseiit  case,  arose  from  the  activity, 
In*  no  means  wholly  selfish  either,  of  two  men,  Mr.  James  W.  Porch 
and  Mr.  Sidnet'  Story,  of  New  Orh'ans.  Their  loyalty  to  the  move- 
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atlvantajios  of  tJio  port  for  tJie  expandinj;  coniinerco  that  will  result 
from  the  oj)eniiig  of  the  Panama  ('anal,  hut  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  with  the  east  coast  of  South  America  the  possibilities  should  be 
equally  acknowledged. 

\ew  Orleans  has  excellent  facilities  for  handling  freight.  One 
wharf,  at  which  the  Inl-um  tied  up,  is  2, ,^00  feet  long  hv  a  substantial 


MR.  SIDNEY  STORY.  MR.  OAYLE  AIKE.N,  jR. 

Mr.  Storv  is  the  first  vice  presiilent  of  tlie  l*aii  Mr.  .\iken  is  the  .secretar.v  of  the  Can  .\mericaii  .Mail. 
.\meric'an  Mail,  ami  as  such  visited  lirazil  in  ami  was  an  able  coadjutor  in  the  labors  of  Mr.  Corch 

the  autumn  of  I'JIl  to  .secure  tlie  coofieration  of  and  Mr.  Story.  TliroU);h  liim  was  conducted  much 

that  (iovernment.  He  has  tieen  very  devoted  to  of  the  detail  ami  preliminary  negotiations  whicli  were 

this  purpose,  and,  in  his  hands,  Ihe  enterprise  necessary  to  .success, 

has  taken  on  sometliinR  more  tlian  a  mere  com¬ 
mercial  venture.  His  appeal  to  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  had  mucli  to  do 
wth  the  results  obtained. 


stool  shod  200  foot  wido,  ami  connoctod  by  rail  with  all  the  transiiorta- 
tion  systems  of  the  city.  Otlior  wharves  lino  the  river  front  for 
miles,  so  that  crowding  in  the  harbor  is  next  to  impossible.  Sliippers 
from  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  South  America  should  therefore  hear 
in  mind  the  existence  of  the  Pan  American  Mail. 


ADFOTTATF  FOTTTPMFNT 

xX  .■L/  JLd  xifc,  X  JL^  JLd  X  X  x^X  JLd  x™  X 

FOR  EXPLORERS  /.  '/ 

FKOM  lion.  Jainos  T.  Du  Bois,  tlu*  (listiiifiiiislu'd  minister  of  the 
Tnited  States  at  Bojrota,  Colombia,  there  has  been  reeeived  a 
most  opportune  and  eonsiderate  dispateli  outlining;  in  detail 
such  precautions  as  are  deemed  neci'ssarv  and  important  for 
travelers  fjoin"  to  Colombia  for  the  purpose  of  investijiatiiif;  the 
animal,  insect,  ])lant.  and  bird  life  as  well  as  the  mineral  resources 
and  ai^ricultural  possibilities  of  that  countrv. 


Photo  hy  Ralph  W.  Lohoiaii. 

ox  IIYDROELECTUIC  SURVEY  IX  THE  SIERRA  XEVADA  MOUXTAIXS  OF 
THE  UXTTED  STATES. 

With  proper  equipment  the  lone  e.xplorer  wanders  over  vast  mountainous  regions  seeking  wafer 
streams  of  sufficient  depth  and  velocity  to  transform  into  electric  power. 

In  view  of  the  minister’s  natural  interest  in  the  studies  and  inves¬ 
tigations  of  the  various  scientists  who  make  that  country  the  seat  of 
their  labors,  he  has  had  frequent  occasion  to  cooperate  in  their  pro¬ 
gressive  work  and  to  lend  encouragement  and  assistance  in  various 
directions.  He  has,  therefore,  been  afforded  ample  opportunity  to 
observe  the  hartlships  and  dilliculties  encountered  by  these  students 
and  explorers  because  of  their  lack  of  proper  equipment. 
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His  observations  on  this  phase  of  the  subject  are  of  exceptional 
value  at  this  time  when  expeditions  to  that  country  and  adjoinin'; 
regions  are  steadily  increasin';.  The  Bulletin  takes  pleasure  in 
cpiotin(;  extensively  from  the  report  in  which  Mr.  Du  Bois  says: 

Exjjlorers  are  coming  in  increasing  nunibt'rs  to  Colombia  every  year  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  animal,  insect,  j)lant,  and  bird  life,  as  well  as  the  mineral  resources 
and  agricultural  possibilities,  of  this  naturally  rich  country,  which  up  to  now  has 
received  but  slight  development.  Many  of  these  investigatf)rs  are  young  men,  con¬ 
nected  with  our  colleges  and  scientific  institutions,  who  have  never  had  ex])eri<>nce 
in  tropical  lands,  and  as  a  rule  they  come  here  unprepari-d  for  the  dangers  and  hard¬ 
ships  which  must  be  encountered  by  those  who  earnestly  endeavor  to  do  their  work 
thoroughly  and  well.  A  timely  suggestion  to  these  explorers  may  save  much  anxiety 
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SIERRAS. 

Whether  searching  for  motive  power  in  the  vigorous  mountain  regions  of  tlie  United  States  or  con¬ 
ducting  scientific  investigations  in  the  wilds  of  foreign  countries,  the  explorer  should  l)e  prepared 
for  all  emergencies.  The  food,  medical,  and  clothing  accessories  fonn  as  important  a  part  of  an 
e(iuipment  as  do  the  instruments  and  apparat\ises  for  scientific  study. 

and  trouble,  and  sitfcguard  many  clever  and  self-sacrificing  young  men  from  brt)ken 
health  and  disappointed  hopes. 

A  number  of  incidents  of  this  character  have  occurred  since  I  took  charge  of  this 
legation.  A  very  prominent  American  ichthyologist  came  to  Colombia  to  investigate 
the  pisci-fauna  of  the  country.  He  was  limited  to  three  months’  time,  and  had 
mapped  out  work  enough  to  cover  a  year  of  great  activity.  Hurrying  through  the 
malarial  regions  badly  equipped  for  the  journey,  he  ended  his  work  a  victim  to  malarial 
fever.  When  he  arrived  at  Cartagena  he  was  a  .strong  and  perfectly  well  man.  When 
he  left,  his  physical  health  was  badly  shattered,  and  the  valuable  work  that  had 
been  planned  was  in  a  measure  abandoned.  A  young  man  was  sent  out  from  the 
Hritish  Museum  to  make  a  collection  of  the  smaller  animals  in  the  valley  of  the  Vaupes 
River.  He  arrived  here  equipped  with  a  khaki  uniform,  a  pair  of  hobnailed  shoes, 
a  12-gauge  shotgun,  without  ammunition,  a  box  of  rat  traps,  and  some  alum  and 
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arsenic  powder.  He  pos.sessed  no  medicine  and  no  camp  equiimient.  He  could  nol 
pro])erly  su])ply  himself  here,  and  was  adxnsed  to  return  and  start  over  attain  itroperly 
equipjK-d.  He  wisely  took  the  advice.  Two  younjt  Americans,  one  an  ornithologist 
and  the  other  an  entomologist,  were  sent  to  Colombia  to  make  a  collection  of  birds  and 
ins(>cts  with  whicli  this  country  abounds.  They  came  imjtrojx'rly  equijtped.  and 
never  having  been  in  the  Tropics  before,  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the  dangers  of 
the  hot  climates.  After  several  weeks  of  inten.se  hardships  in  the  lowlands  both 
wer(‘  stricken  with  the  fever.  One  of  the  party,  who  was  an  athlete,  weighing  ISO 
pounds  when  he  left  the  States,  became  so  reduced  in  flesh  in  live  weeks’  lime  that  he 
weighed  only  a  little  over  1(K)  pounds.  His  <M)nditii)n  grew  wor.se,  and  it  was  decided 
to  start  for  Bogota,  several  days  journey  over  dang(“rous  trails,  in  order  to  get  projier 
medicinal  as.sistance.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Colombian  ca])ital  one  could  scarcely 
walk  and  the  other  was  in  broken  health.  Both  of  lhe.se  young  men  were  clever  and 
intelligent,  but  they  had  not  come  ]>repared  for  the  hardships  and  dangers  that  must 
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be  encountered  in  exjdoring  expeditions  in  Colombia.  Many  similar  instances  might 
be  mentioned  which  have  recently  o<-curred. 

In  order  to  be  of  service  to  future  exploring  parties  which  may  visit  the  Republic 
of  Colombia,  I  asked  Dr.  Hamilton  Ri<'e,  who  has  spent  several  years  as  a  successful 
explorer  of  darkest  Colombia,  to  jirepare  a  memorandum  for  the  use  of  young  American 
explorers  who  have  had  no  previous  experiences  in  the  Tropics.  The  following  is  the 
advice  he  gives: 

ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  EXPLORERS  IN  THE  TROPICS. 

Most  people  of  good  constitutions  and  regular,  temperate  habits  can  with  care  main¬ 
tain  a  fine  state  of  health  in  the  Tropics,  the  ideal  tropical  traveler  being  a  temperate 
man,  in  sound  condition,  with  digestion  like  au  ostrich,  po.sse.ssing  an  even  tenqier  and 
no  race  prejudices,  and  cajiable  of  looking  carefully  after  details,  such  as  .seeing  that 
the  water  really  has  been  boiled  instead  of  taking  his  cook’s  word  for  it.  He  should 
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be  anxious  for  and  glad  to  take  advice  from  those  wlio  luive  liad  experience  from 
traveling  in  countries  similar  to  the  one  lie  is  to  traverse. 

He  should  liave  with  him  and  understand  how  to  use  the  clinical  thermometer.  He 
should  know  what  normal  temperature  is,  how  to  pick  up,  twist,  or  tie  a  bleeding 
vessel,  how  to  u.se  the  hypodermic  syringe,  and  to  pa.ss  a  stomach  tube  or  catheter,  as 
well  as  how  to  employ  artificial  respiration.  He  should  understand  the  primary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  asejisis,  how  to  drain  and  keep  clean  a  wound,  as  well  as  the  best  way  to  .set  a 
limb.  All  of  the.se  rudiments  should  be  mastered  from  competent  instruction,  not 
from  books.  He  .should  be  revaccinati'd  if  he  has  not  .suffered  from  smallpox,  or  been 
vaccinated  within  two  years. 

He  should  understand  the  administration  of  (luinine,  both  as  a  prophylactic  agent 
and  its  use  in  treatment  of  di.seases.  The  likeliest  diseases  in  the  Tropics  are  malarial 
fevers  and  dysentery. 

(^uiiune  as  a  ))rophylactic  of  the  former  may  be  taken  in  one  of  three  ways: 

((7  1  Five  grains  every  day  after  breakfast. 

(b)  Ten  grains  twice  a  week. 
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(c)  Fifteen  grains  every  tenth  and  eleventh  day. 

If  for  any  rea.son  quinine  is  not  tolerated,  that  individual  is  unsuitable  for  re.sidence 
in  a  malarial  country. 

During  a  ])aroxy.sm  of  ordinary  intermittent  fever  it  is  best  to  wait  before  giving 
quinine  until  the  rigor  and  hot  stages  are  jiast  and  the  patient  begins  to  perspire.  A 
fever  once  begun  can  not  be  cut  .short  by  quinine,  V>ut  as  soon  as  the  skin  is  moist  and 
the  temperature  begins  to  fall,  the  earlier  the  drug  is  commenced  the  better.  Ten 
grains  should  be  administered  every  .six  or  eight  hours  for  the  next  week.  This  is  an 
almo.st  certain  cure.  When  the  quinine  is  given,  it  is  best  to  administer  an  aperient 
in  order  to  kecj)  the  bowels  open.  Should  this  fail  sodium  sulphate  should  be  taken, 
1-drachm  doses  in  hot  water  every  15  minutes,  until  a  purgative  effect  is  produced, 
or  calomel  may  be  taken  in  combination  with  quinine  and  i])ecacuanha,  1  grain  of 
each  every  five  or  six  hours,  salivation  being  watched  out  for. 

Snaie  bite.-  Scarify  the  wound  freely  and  apply  supersaturated  .solution  of  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potassium,  a  bottle  of  which  should  always  be  ke])!  in  readine.ss  in  a  country 
where  venomous  snakes  exist.  Patients  should  rest;  all  active  movements  or  stimu¬ 
lation  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  j)o.ssible. 
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Tlie  iiKlisj)eii.sal)le  an*  inorpliine  sulphato  tablets,  (nie-lViurtli  ^rain,  ealoniel 

tablets,  1  grain;  (juiniiie  hydrochloride,  o  grains;  ipecacuanha,  5  grains  (tabloid  form); 
potassium  permanganate,  1  grain  (tabloid);  bismuth  subnitrate,  10  grains  (tabloid); 
corrosiv^e  sublimate,  1  grain  (tabloid). 

t'ampers  should  sleep  in  hammocks  or  cots,  never  on  the  ground ;  never  go  to  sleep  in 
wet  clothes  if  po.ssible  to  avoid  it;  always  have  a  mo.squito  netting  fine  enough  in  mesh 
to  keep  out  the  moi.sture  as  well  as  the  mosquitoes.  Avoid  rising  before  the  sun  has 
dispelled  the  night  dew;  early  rising  is  to  be  es|)ecially  avoided  in  malarious  regions. 
A  small  cup  of  black  coffee  should  be  taken  before  leaving  the  hammock;  this  is  a 
helpful  ])rocedure. 

When  possible,  water  should  always  be  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool;  lime  juice  shouhl 
be  freely  u.sed  in  water  if  it  is  not  boiled.  Drinking  water  should  be  kept  shaded  from 
the  sun.  Hennery  food  and  flesh  food  should  lx*  used  sj)aringly.  Fresh  meats  once  a 
day  in  mwlerate  quantities  are  enough.  Sun-dried  meats  or  South  American  came  seen 
do  not  putrify  even  under  the  most  unfavorahle  conditions  and  make  a  palatable  dish 
stewed  with  vegetables.  Cereal  foods,  as  well  as  corn  meal,  beans,  peas,  yucca,  farina, 
etc.,  can  be  freely  used.  Cooked  plaintains  are  al.so  indispensable  food  in  the  Tropics. 

All  exces-ses  in  <lrinking  or  eating  should  lx*  scrupulously  avoided.  Alcohol  should 
never  be  indulged  in,  but  used  only  as  a  medicine.  Pmlonged  immersion  in  bathing 
is  to  be  avoided;  a  (piick  plunge  or  sponge  hath  may  be  indulged  in  daily  in  the 
morning  or  at  night,  a  warm  bath  is  the  best  in  the  Troj)ics. 

Nocttirnal  changes  in  the  hot  regions  of  South  -Vmerica  are  very  marked.  Woolen 
blanket  and  wool  or  flannel  pajamas  are  acceptable  and  the  safest.  Wear  light  clothes 
during  the  day;  khaki  canvas  or  a  very  light  serge  suit  with  silk  gauze  next  to  the 
skin  is  preferable.  Ilandknit  gray  wool  socks  are  the  best.  Head  and  foot  coverings 
should  be  heavy,  the  first  to  guard  against  the  sun’s  rays,  the  second  as  sufficient 
protection  to  the  feet.  Soap,  towels,  tooth  brushes,  etc.,  are  imperative  articles  and 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the  person  and  camp  as  clean  as  possible. 
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IX  tliP  editorial  section  of  this  issue  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  is 
fjiven  a  summarized  deserijition  of  the  dinner  of  the  Pan  American 
Society  of  the  United  States  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  in  X"ew 
York  City,  on  theeveninj;  of  May  27,  in  honor  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  tlie  United  States  and  the  Latin-Ameriean  ambassadors  and 
ministers  who  constitute  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  Below  are  extracts  from  the  addresses  delivered  It  is  to 
he  regretted  that  the  limitations  of  sjiaee  will  not  ])ermit  each  of 
these  to  be  quoted  in  full,  for  all  of  the  speeches  were  of  a  high  order 
and  did  much  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  large  gathering  of  rep¬ 
resentative  men  to  the  importance  of  closer  relations  of  commerce, 
friendship,  and  acquaintance  among  the  American  Republics. 

Henry  White,  the  jiresident  of  the  society,  who  acted  as  toast¬ 
master,  made  a  few  introductory  remarks  describing  the  ])ur])oses  and 
functions  of  the  society,  and  then  introduced  the  mayor  of  New  York 
City,  Hon  William  J.  Gaynor,  who  said  in  jiart : 

It  is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  see  so  large  anti  distinguished  a  company  of 
our  citizens  come  out  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  meet  our  distinguished  guests.  1 
do  not  know  how  much  you  gentlemen  of  the  Pan  American  Union  know  about 
South  America,  but  I  fear  that  most  of  our  people  know  alttjgether  too  little.  1 
have  about  me  here  distinguished  men  from  cities  of  a  half  a  million,  of  a  million, 
yea,  of  a  million  and  a  half  inhabitants  from  South  America.  And  yet  on  the  whole 
how  little  we  people  of  North  America,  if  I  may  use  that  phrase  to-night,  for  we  hear 
it  often  enough  in  Europe,  know  about  them.  Politically  we  are  connected  with  them 
by  the  closest  ties.  We  recognized  them  in  their  early  struggles  for  independence. 
We  helped  them.  Afterwards  came  what  we  call  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which  placed 
us  in  an  attitude  of  protection  toward  them.  So  that  our  political  ties  are  of  the 
closest  character,  but  our  commercial  ties,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  rather  in  an  inverse 
ratio  for  some  reason,  which  you  know  better  than  I  do.  The  toastmaster,  Mr.  White, 
has  said  that  the  object  is  to  cultivate  more  friendly  relations  with  them,  but  if  inci¬ 
dentally  that  happens  to  cultivate  better  political  and  commercial  relations,  why,  we 
are  entirely  satisfied,  he  says.  But  if  you  exclude  these  two  relations  I  really  am 
not  able  to  enumerate  what  the  others  are.  Are  you?  So  I  really  think  that  we  have 
them  here  for  that  jjurpose.  M'here  is  John  Barrett?  1  would  like  to  appeal  to  him. 
I  think  that  that  is  what  John  Barrett  had  in  his  mind  when  he  organized  this  society. 
John  Barrett  has  done  more  to  cultivate  relations  between  our  country  and  the  Latin- 
American  States  than  any  other  living  man.  And  he  intends  to  keep  it  up,  I  under¬ 
stand. 

*  *  ***■»* 

I  shall  not  enter  into  this  question  of  political  relations  with  South  America,  nor 
with  our  lack  of  commerce  with  them.  No  relation,  however  friendly,  between  man 
and  man,  between  nation  and  nation,  between  mother  nation  and  daughter  nation 
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will  add  a  dollar  to  commeroe.  ( 'oinniorco  does  not  rest  on  any  sued)  principle  as 
that.  It  rests  wholly  on  the  extent  to  which  commerce  is  of  mutual  advanta<re  to 
those  eiiftatred  in  it,  even  though  it  be  mother  nation  and  daughter  nation.  We  see 
that  in  the  Mritish  Empire  throughout  the  world. 

******* 

If  you  want  the  commerce  of  the  Latin-Ainerican  Republics,  you  have  got  to  com¬ 
pete  for  it.  They  say  commerce  follows  the  flag.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  such  talk  as 
that  a  few  years  ago;  but  I  guess  we  have  got  over  it.  Commerce  follows  the  commer¬ 
cial  agent  who  goes  about  the  earth  and  .sees  what  the  different  peo])les  want,  and  then 
comes  back  and  sees  that  not  merely  the  things  are  sent  there,  but  that  the  things  are 
sent  there  in  just  the  i)ackages  and  in  the  way  that  they  want  them.  That  is  com¬ 
merce.  <  >ur  commerce  with  the  Latin-.Vmerican  States  will  grow  greater  when  we  are 
thoroughly  convinced  of  that  fact  and  will  act  accordingly.  Hut  here  I  am  now  launch¬ 
ing  out  into  a  s])eech  after  telling  you  I  wotild  not  make  one.  I  will  not  make  one. 
There  are  j)eople  here  who  can  speak  on.  these  subjects  far  beyond  anything  which  I 
have  conceived,  and  1  am  here  only  to  welcome  them  and  introduce  them  to  you, 
which  I  do  with  very  great  i>leasure. 

Mayor  (Jaynor  was  followod  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Columbia  I'nivcrsity,  who  sjtoko  of  the  need  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  closer  intellectual  interest  and  sympathy  between  the 
])eo])les  of  this  and  the  Latin-Ameriean  nations.  He  said  in  part: 

Have  we  not  accepted  a  notion  that  there  is  .some  racial  and  temperamental  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  continents  that  has  made  a  clo.ser  ivlationship  dillicult?  In  so 
doing  we  have  made  a  grievous  and  extraordinary  error.  Underneath  all  the  super¬ 
ficial  differences  between  Latin  and  Teuton  lies  a  great  likene.ss.  They  have  beeii 
unified  by  three  great  movements  in  European  history  -  the  early  migration  of  the 
white  peoples,  the  Cru.sades,  and  colonization. 

The  real  task  befon*  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to  build  up  a  new  intellectual 
interest,  symj)athy,  and  understanding  between  the.se  two  great  peoples.  With  such 
an  under.sfanding  the  needs  of  markets  and  commerce  will  find  realization. 

President  Butler  was  followed  by  Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox,  Seere- 
tar\’’  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  chairman  ex  otiieio  of  the 
Governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  who  said  in  part: 

From  an  examination  of  the  rules  governing  your  organization  I  find  that  the  objects 
of  the  .society  are: 

“To  i)romot(!  acquaintance  between  thi*  representative  men  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  the  Latin-.Vmerican  Republics. 

“To  .show  hospitality  and  attention  to  re])re.sentative  Latin  Americans  who  visit  the 
Unit(‘d  States. 

“To  tak(‘  such  other  steps,  involving  no  political  policy,  which  the  society  may 
deem  wise  to  develo])  and  conserve  good  understanding,  true  friendship,  and  mutual 
knowledge  of  (*ach  other  among  the  American  Republics  and  peoples,”  and  I  desire 
most  heartily  to  congratulate  you  in  having  accomplished  the  organization  of  a  society 
along  these  lines,  the  following  out  of  which  must  inevitably  lead  to  so  much  recip¬ 
rocal  good  and  mutual  biuiefit  to  all  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  in  the  organization  of  this  society  a  great  forward  stride  [has 
been  made  in  the  direction  of  closer'and  more  symitathetic  understanding  and  coop¬ 
eration  among  the  nations  of  America. 

Knowing  that  lack  of  mutual  acquaintance  always  operates  as  a  serious  handicap 
to  successful  and  satisfactory  relations  between  the  men  of  this  hemisphere  who  deal 
with  the  affairs  of  government,  the  Pri'sident,  as  you  are  well  awan*,  recently  directed 
me  to  pay  a  visit  of  courtesy  to  our  neighbors  of  the  Caribbean. 
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In  fulfilliii!;  this  onerous  hut  most  !;r.itifyin<;  mission  eontided  to  me  by  the  President, 
to  i)e  the  bearer  of  <;reetin"s  of  earnest  friendshi])  and  itood  will  on  behalf  of  the  peojde 
of  my  eountry  to  the  Caribbean  and  Latin-Ameriean  States  on  the  eve  of  the  eoin- 
pletion  of  the?  Isthmian  (llanal,  there  came  to  me  the  ijreat  ])leasurc  of  visitinsj  for  the 
first  time  and  meeting  u])on  their  own  soil  the  hospitabh'  and  generous  sons  and 
daughters  of  ten  of  tin*  Caribbean  Republics.  My  mi.ssion  gave  me  the  op])ortunity 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  ])eo])le  of  I.atin  America  and  to  familiarize 
luys  df  with  the  diverse  fc'atures  of  those  important  countries. 

*.****** 

It  was  my  privilege*  to  bear  with  a  full  h(*art  to  the  ])eo))les  of  the  Caribbean  countries 
the*  brotherly  greeting  that  befits  the  moral  and  material  relations  betwe<>n  us. 

*  *  *  »  *  *  * 

The  princi])al  motive  of  my  mission  was  to  make  the  apieroaching  oi)ening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  the*  text  of  a  me'ssage  of  frate*rnal  gre*eting  to  all  the  pi*ople*s  within 
the  immediate*  sjdiere  eef  the  benefits  that  gre*at  weerk  is  te)  bring,  threnigh  the  annihila¬ 
tion  of  a  physical  obstae*le*  te)  the  natural  course*  of  the  world’s  comme*rcial  inte-r- 
change“s,  anel  to  assure*  them  of  our  confielent  hope  that  this  bre*aking  elown  of  a  se“e*m- 
ingly  ])e“ri)etual  barrier  between  the  ])eo])le*s  should  mark  the*  initiative  of  a  new  e*ra  of 
cle)ser  re*lations  be*twee*n  all  the  Americas.  We  assumeel  this  gre*at  task,  not  for  selfish 
ends,  not  fe)rself-aggranelize*ment  or  pe)litical  mastery,  but  rathe-r  for  the  common  be*ne*fit 
of  the*  Western  World  anel  of  all  mankind.  Tee  bring  about  re*sults  eef  the*  gre*ate*st  geeoel 
te)  all,  the  e-anal  sheuilel  be,  anel  I  am  confiele*nt  will  be*,  the*  instrume*nt  e)f  preeducing  a 
cleeser  sympathy,  a  broader  confide-nce*,  anel  a  gre*ate*r  degree  of  ])ract leal  anel  hel])ful 
corre*lation  e)f  the  we“.ste*rn  natieuis  in  the*  seve*ral  but  identic  accomplishment  of  .se*lf- 
deve*lopme*nt.  My  addre*ss  at  Panama  struck  the*  ke*yne)te  of  the  Pre*side*nt’s  me*ssage* 
to  I.atin  America.  As  1  the*n  said,  I  say  now,  that  the  purpose*  of  the  Unite-d  State*s 
towarel  all  the  Ame*ne*an  Re'publics  is  that  we  .should  live  iu  amity  anel  es.se*ntial  har¬ 
mony,  anel  that  e)ur  eenly  de“sire  is  that  meere*  peace,  meere  ])re)spe*rity,  more*  hapi)ine*ss, 
anel  more  security  shall  come*  into  anel  beceeme*  a  part  of  our  inelividual  and  national 
live's. 

«  ^  » 
Many  eliflie'ulties  confreuit  the  betterment  eef  our  mutual  relations,  anel  among  them 
not  the  least  is  the  inadequacy  of  press  facilities  between  our  various  countries. 
Apparently  perseens  who,  through  the  misunderstanding  of  the  different  countries 
concerned,  are  best  able  to  satisfy  their  own  sinister  and  selfish  designs  and  purpe)ses 
and  reap  gain  therefrom  have  up  to  the  present  contrived  that  practically  only  the 
so-called  news  least  likely  to  draw  us  close  together  has  been  given  wide  circulation. 
False  interpretations  have  wickedly  been  placed  on  our  Government’s  acts  and 
designs  and  likewise  a  sentiment  hostile  to  the  United  States  has  been  created  and, 
reciprocally,  the  conditions  existing  in  the  other  Republics  have  been  grossly  mis¬ 
represented  here. 

In  a  number  of  the  I.atin-American  Republics,  especially  those  less  advanced  and 
less  fortunate  in  their  internal  affairs,  it  is  the  regular  custom  in  some  quarters  to 
insult  the  fair  name  of  the  United  States  of  America  by  making  it  the  plaything  of 
intriguing  politicians.  The  machinations  of  such  selfish  schemers,  supported  by  the 
“yellowest”  element  of  the  lo<*al  press,  strive  to  conjure  up  false  stories  of  American 
policy  and  so  to  impose  upon  local  public  opinion.  What  a  painful  spectacle  this  is 
to  all  honorable  and  patriotic  citizens  of  the  American  Republics!  How  long  shall  such 
sinister  propaganda,  obviously  for  ulterior  and  unworthy  motives,  be  able  to  exert  its 
baleful  influence  upon  Pan-American  feeling?  Such  bogies  as  are  used  to  frighten 
children  should  not  be  imposed  upon  grown  men. 

******* 

Here  in  the  United  States,  too,  at  times  we  do  much  harm  with  thoughtless  writings 
in  which  the  self-hypnosis  of  a  brilliant  journalism  lulls  to  sleep  the  nobler  and  more 
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essential  qualities  of  truth  and  patriotism.  At  times,  too,  we  suffer  more  than  we 
should  from  the  effects  of  loo.-je  and  uninformed  talk  of  our  forei,<rn  relations  by  jiersons 
whose  names  <;ive  to  their  words  authority  in  spite  of  their  lack  of  official  responsibility. 
These  things,  I  think,  are  improving.  With  the  broadening  of  our  international 
relations  we  shall  become  as  a  ])eople  better  informed  and  more  truly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  fixed  diplomatic  policies  of  our  Government.  In  the  meantime,  it 
should  be  remembcr(*d  that  the  true  mirror  of  Amerii;an  foreign  jjolicy  is  the  record 
of  the  acts  of  our  diplomacy. 

If  we  can  but  interest  the  representative  men  of  all  of  our  countries  to  take  a  more 
lively  interest  in  the  interchange  of  our  true  sentiments  toward  each  other  and  in 
seeing  that  our  actions  and  designs  are  not  viciously  niLsrepresented  and  misconstrued 
we  shall  have  done  much  to  accomplish  our  common  purpose. 

Facility  of  communication  and  ease  of  interchange  of  thoughts  and  ideas  would,  in 
my  judgment,  promote  acquaintance  t)etween  the  representative  men  of  all  America, 
which  is  the  first  avowed  ]niri)ose  of  your  society. 

How  can  your  association  best  jiromote  these  ends?  A  good  telegraphic  news  service 
to  and  from  the  Latin-American  R(‘publics  is  a  crying  need.  We  should  have  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  of  the  best  type  jndtlished  in  the  principal  Latin-American  cities. 
Then*  .should  be  a  weekly  or  biweekly  edition  of  some  great  American  newspaper, 
perhaps  printed  part  in  English  and  part  in  Spanish,  and  devoted  to  matters  of  com¬ 
mon  interest  among  the  American  Republics  and  to  the  dissemination  of  important 
and  truthful  news  of  the  United  States,  instead  of  the  catalogues  of  scandal  and  crime 
which  are  nowadays  too  often  serv<“d  to  our  sister  Republics  as  news  of  us  by  editors 
who,  for  commercial  or  other  reasons,  do  not  seem  to  wish  us  well.  I  wish  I  could 
interest  some  of  our  public-spirited  editors  and  our  bankers  and  business  men  dealing 
with  Latin  America  to  join  with  the  Americans  resident  in  Latin  America  for  business 
purjxises  to  give  the  necessary  financial  backing  to  make  these  three  hopes  realities. 
Aa«istance  in  this  would  seem  to  be  within  the  purpose  of  this  society:  “To  take  such 
Other  steps,  involving  no  political  policy,  which  the  society  may  deem  wise  to  develop 
and  conserve  good  understanding,  true  friendship,  and  mutual  knowledge  of  each 
other  among  the  American  Republics  and  peoples.” 

In  concluding,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  tender  you  my  most  heartfelt  thanks  for 
your  fine  hospitality  and  cordial  reception  and  for  the  friendly  spirit  [of  genuine 
cooperation  in  which  you  have  here  united  to  promote  the  development  of  reciprocal 
good  will  and  better  understanding  among  the  peoples  of  the  American  Republics. 

The  Secretary  of  State  was  followed  by  His  Excellency  Doniicio 
da  Gama,  Ambassador  of  Brazil,  who  said  in  part: 

Our  great  and  good  friend,  Mr.  John  Barrett,  whom  everybody  knows  as  the  moving 
spirit  of  all  this  Pan  American  business  and  whose  sense  of  opportunity  is  remarkable, 
ad\'ised  me  to  make  at  this  banquet  “the  speech  of  my  life.” 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  South  America,  well  should  I  like  to  follow  the  kind  advice 
of  our  wise  friend  by  producing  here  the  very  piece  of  oratory  which  would  please 
him  and  give  me  credit  at  the  same  time  for  the  right  useful  notions  and  keen  intel¬ 
ligence  of  international  commerce  that,  in  a  flow  of  warm,  high-colored,  deep  sounding, 
southern  eloquence  I  would  disclose  before  you.  , 

Mystery  is  one  of  the  elements  of  romance,  and  mystery,  plainly  translated  and 
coldly  analyzed,  only  means  ignorance.  *  *  *  A  veil  of  ignorance,  propitious 
to  imagination  but  ungrateftil  to  progress,  still  hovers  about  our  enchanted  countries, 
as  if  there  could  really  be  on  earth  some  marvelous  dreamland.  Illustrations  of  my 
saying  are  only  too  easily  recalled,  lying  in  the  memory  of  my  distinguished  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  diplomatic  service  here  present,  and  they  may  witness  to  it. 
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Takinj',  for  instance,  the  liij'lier  standard  of  genteel  hreeding,  tliere  was  a  wife  of  some 
high  olficial  who  questioned  me  once  about  the  situation  of  the  slave  markets  in 
IJrazil.  I  understood  that,  Ixdng  advanced  in  years,  she  had  stopped  reading  and 
hearing,  and  confined  within  the  solitude  of  her  soul,  she  was  preparing  herself  to  die. 
Hut  tlien  1  wondered  why  did  she  stoj)  it  so  long  ago. 

Another  fair  lady  airily  asked  me  if  Holivia  and  Uruguay  did  not  belong  to  England 
and  then,  tentatively,  if  Peru  was  also  an  indei)endenr  Republic.  I  courteou.sly 
informed  that  charming  person  that,  excei)tion  made  of  the  three  Guianas  and 
a  few  islands  .scattered  over  the  wide  seas,  there  are  no  more  European  posses¬ 
sions  in  America,  unless  anticipating  history  and  according  to  the  dreadful  pre¬ 
visions  of  the  future  tellers,  we  already  consider  Hrazil  asatierman  colony.  I  told 
her  that  because  of  my  personal  taste  for  truth,  but  I  knew  very  well  that  1  could 
have  given  her  any  other  answer  without  impairing  my  rej)Utation  as  a  geographer, 
for  she  did  not  pay  attention  to  what  I  said.  She  was  one  of  those  ladies  who  sjteak 
only  out  of  civility,  because  one  must  not  be  silent  at  table.  1  was  suddenly  seized 
by  a  kind  of  des])air  of  ever  being  anything  more  in  this  country  than  the  ambassador 
of  a  land  where  the  nuts  come  from,  and  coffee  also. 

So  when  I  had  the  honor  of  being  elected  an  honorary  ])resident  of  this  new  Pan 
American  Society,  I  rejoii'cd  in  my  heart  at  the  thought  that  if  only  a  part  of  its 
generous  j)rogram  could  be  realized  and  American  trade  took  the  roads  of  South 
America,  tlie  needs  of  our  mutual  interest  would  bring  our  countries  into  a  more  close 
contact  and  you  would  thus  finish  by  knowing  >is  at  least  as  well  as  we  believe  we 
know  you.  And  I  intended  to  call  your  attention  to  an  analytical  list  of  the  i)re- 
liminary  stei)s  to  be  taken  in  order  to  create  and  develop  American  commerce  in 
South  America,  such  as  the  settling  of  American  linns  operating  tlu're  with  .\merican 
capital,  and  American  banks,  American  lines  of  navigation,  and  American  enterprises 
going  to  compete  with  the  English,  German,  French,  Italian,  Helgium,  Dutch,  Por¬ 
tuguese  and  Spanish  firms  and  enterprises,  which  have  the  advantage  of  the  time, 
under  the  rule  of  “the  first  arrived  the  better  served.”  I  had  thought  of  developing 
before  you  another  negative  roll,  a  cautious  enumeration  of  don’ts,  the  most  im])ortant 
of  them  being  the  recommendation  of  not  letting  your  ca]>ital  go  there  alone,  but  to 
escort  it  or  have  it  escorted,  in  order  to  see  it  safely  invested. 

I  had  intended  to  tell  you  that,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  when  my  hopes  for  a  new 
era  in  our  commercial  relations  received  a  heavy  blow  with  the  indorsement  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  the  somewhat  arbitrary  and  quite  revolutionary 
doctrine  of  paying  for  other  people’s  merchandise  not  the  price  they  ask  for  it  but  the 
price  the  United  States,  I  mean  the  American  merchants,  want  to  pay  for  it.  It  is 
a  brand-new  doctrine,  and  the  United  States  seems  disposed  to  enforce  it  even  to  tin* 
sacrifice  of  long  standing  international  friendship.  In  their  eagerness  to  establish 
their  right  to  meddle  with  the  property  of  a  foreign  State  certain  officials  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  went  so  far  as  to  proclaim  before  an  American  court  of  justice  the  forfeiture 
of  the  sovereignty  of  that  foreign  State,  and  this  with  an  unthoughtfulness  of  the  con¬ 
sideration  due  to  a  friendly  Government  which  confines  with  the  boundaries  of  inter¬ 
national  discourtesy. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  Ohairman,  we,  the  South  Americans,  have  still  much  to  learn  of  the 
new  American  ways  in  dealing  with  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  Americans  have  still 
to  learn  the  way  to  our  hearts.  This  should  be  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Pan  American 
Society,  and  I  cordially  wish  and  hope  that  some  day  I  may  make  the  speech  of  my 
life  by  bearing  testimony  before  you  that  this  sjtlendid  result  has  been  happily 
and  fully  attained. 

The  Brazilian  ambassador  was  followed  by  His  Excellency  Manuel 
Calero,  ambassador  of  Mexico,  who  said  in  part : 

*  *  *  'j'jjg  sentiment  of  Pan  Americanism,  as  it  would  be  fitting  to  call  it,  has 
ceased  to  be  a  mere  state  of  mind  proper  only  to  men  of  the  very  highest  type,  and 
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has  bejiuii  to  reveal  itself  in  deeds,  in  ])raetieal  efforts,  in  results  deservinp:  of  the 
fireatest  praise;  and  those  of  you  who  constitute  the  Pan  American  Society  acknowl- 
edfre  this  when  you  associate  here  to-nisrht  in  hai)py  fellowshij),  illustrious  personages 
of  this  nii;rhty  Nation  and  the  representatives  of  the  Latin  American  Republics  accred¬ 
ited  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  movement  you  have  set  on  foot,  and  which  we  Latin  Americans  so  warmly 
espouse,  pives  us  the  riy:ht  to  reclaim  for  us  all  the  title  of  Americans  which  you  North 
Americans  have  ai)prf)priated  to  yourselves;  for  the  name  of  Ameri('a  should  not, 
as  you  would  often  have  it,  be  confined  to  this  portion — "reat,  wealthy,  and  popu- 
ous,  but  nevertheless  only  a  portion  of  this  American  Continent. 

I  have  been  desip:nat(‘d  *  *  *  to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  our  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  ideals  *  *  *.  Fortunately  the  task  is  not  a  difficult  one.  since  Mexico,  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  and  the  Republics  bathed  by  the  Caribbean  Sea  differ  but  slightly  in 
their  ethical  characteristics,  and  arc  almost  Jwholly  interwoven  in  historical  ties  which 
bind  as  it  were  in  a  sheaf  our  sentiments  and  our  ideals  *  *  *.  Mutual  respect,  a 
lU'cessary  condition  of  friendship  amomi  men,  nay  the  very  essence  of  home  life,  is  a 
concei)ti()n  which,  from  the  ])oint  of  view  of  international  interc()ur.so,  marks  a  irlorious 
sle])  in  civilization.  As  is  the  case  amonir  members  of  a  hisrhly  cultured  community, 
so  too  amons  nations  mutual  re.spect  demands  that  the  trreat  ami  ])owerful  consider 
itself  the  equal  of  the  weak  and  small;  and  it  is  this  condition  which  brink's  about  a 
ha])py  understandinc:,  and  leads  them,  united,  to  strain  toward  the  highest  aspirations 
of  humanity,  the  reian  of  justice  amoni;  men  and  anioiu;  nations. 

M(‘xico  stands  should(‘r  to  shoulder  with  you,  dotibt  it  not.  We  Mexicans  love,  . 
])erchance  with  fanatical  ardor,  what  is  truly  ours:  Our  laujjuajte,  our  history  with  its 
tears  and  its  joys,  our  liberties  so  dearly  won,  our  independence  *  *  *  yet  w(* 
jtosse.ss  a  mind  ready  to  receive  and  welcome  <;reat  ideals. 

And  what  I  say  of  Mexico  I  feel  authoriz(‘d  to  add  of  GuatcMuala  as  well  as  of  Salva¬ 
dor,  of  Honduras,  and  of  Xicaraugua,  too;  of  Costa  Rica,  of  Panama,  of  Cuba,  of  the 
Homincan  Republic,  and  of  Haiti.  The  Latin  spirit  is  everywhere  the  same,  ready 
to  .scale  the  lofli(“st  hei>j:hts  of  human  .sentiment. 

The  Mexican  Ambassador  was  followed  by  Hon.  William  Sulzer, 
cbairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Alfairs  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States,  who  made  the  closing  address,  and 
said  in  part: 

,\.s  a  Pan  American  I  am  glad  to  be  here  to-night.  .\11  Pan  Americans  are  friends, 
and  all  of  the  peojde  of  the  United  States  take  a  deep  and  an  abiding  interest  in  Pan 
American  affairs  and  in  the  progre.ss  and  the  prosperity  of  the  j)eople  of  Central  and 
South  America.  We  glory  in  their  material  welfare,  and  we  can  not  be  insen.sible  to 
the  troubles,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  which  come  now  and  then  to  plague  them 
and  to  temporarily  disrupt  them. 

The  Pan  American  Society  is  doing  a  patriotic  work  and  de.serves  much  commenda¬ 
tion.  In  the  future*  as  in  the  past  may  success  crown  its  every  effort. 

The  peo[)le  of  these  Central  and  South  American  countries  are  the  true  friends  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States;  they  look  to  us  for  jirotection,  for  sisterly  sympathy, 
for  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  priKlucts;  they  need  our  help  in  their  industrial  progre.ss; 
they  desire  our  aid  in  the  marketing  of  their  exports;  they  appeal  to  us  for  linancial 
a.ssistance  in  the  development  of  their  great  natural  resources;  and  their  resources  and 
their  products  are  greater  and  richer  than  tho.se  of  countries  far  away  acro.ss  the  Pacific 
and  the  Atlantic  Oceans. 

We  should  aid  them  in  their  struggle  for  better  conditions.  We  should  extend  to 
them  a  helping  hand  in  their  onward  march  of  progress.  We  shotild  glory  in  tlu'ir 
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prosperity.  Their  success  is  our  success.  They  are  rapidly  for>:in<:  to  the  front ;  their 
exports  and  tlieir  imports  are  iticr(*asiiio  auuually;  their  trade  is  hecomin<j  more  and 
more  important,  tlieir  commerce  more  and  more  valuable;  ami  instead  of  closin>r  our 
doors  af^ainst  the.se  countries  and  their  products,  in  my  opinion  we  should  open  them 
wider  and  do  every  thiiijr  in  our  power  to  facilitate  closer  trade  and  commercial  relat  ions. 

We  want  their  products  and  they  want  our  products,  and  all  barriers  erected  to 
prevent  a  fairer  and  freer  e.xchan<;e  of  ooods,  wares,  and  merchandise  .should,  in  so  far 
as  possibh*.  be  eliminated.  It  will  lx*  for  the  best  interest  of  the  people  of  the  I'niti'il 
States,  of  lasting  benelit  to  our  neighbors  of  the  south,  and  for  the  mutual  advantage* 
of  each  and  every  llepiiblic  on  this  hemisjihere,  binding  us  together  in  clo.ser  ties  of 
friendshi]!  and  making  for  the  peace  and  the  jirosfierity  and  the  industrial  jirogress  of 
tin*  times. 

lien*  is  tlue  true  field,  it  .s(*ems  to  me,  for  our  expansion  of  trade,  for  liroader  markets, 
for  our  industrial  endeavors,  and  for  our  commercial  ext(*nsion;  and  now  is  the  tiim* 
for  an  exhibition  on  our  part  of  true  friendship,  of  un.s(*lli.sh  devotion  to  the  jirinciples 
of  justice  and  of  amity,  and  of  a  little  piditical  sagacity  and  the  (*.\erci.se  of  good  busi¬ 
ness  foresight  in  tin*  enact  tnent  of  just  laws  tliat  will  m(*an  mon*  and  mon*  commercially 
as  the  years  iroine  ami  go  to  onr  ]>roduc(*rs,  to  our  merchants,  to  our  manufacturers, 
and  to  all  tlie  peojih^  of  tin*  Western  ll(*misph(*re, 

♦  *  *  *  *  * 

It  is  only  just  and  proper  for  me  to  say  at  this  time  what  1  have  said  liefore  on 
several  occasions  that  the  good  work  that  is  lieing  done  along  the.se  lines  by  the  Hon. 
John  Karrett,  the  very  able,  eflicient,  atul  experienced  Director  of  the  Pan  Atm*rican 
Union,  is  to  be  most  .sincerely  commended.  He  is  the  right  man  in  tlu*  right  place. 
His  itulefatigable  labors  are  begintiing  to  bear  fruit .  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  his  earnest 
efforts  are  fully  a|)])reciated  at  home  and  generously  a])])lauded  by  the  far.seeing  men 
of  our  si.ster  Kejmblics. 

Xow.  a  few  words  about  our  sister  Reintblic  on  the  Hio  (irande.  Mexico  is  a 
friendly  sister  Republic,  .''he  should  bi*  treated  as  such  by  the  (iovernment  of  tin* 
United  .''tates.  Our  policy  should  be  to  live  up  to  our  treaty  obligations,  enforci*  the 
neutrality  laws,  and  indulge  the  hope  that  the  jiatriotic  jicojik*  of  Mexico  will  .soon  be 
able  to  settle  theirown  differences  without  the  intervention  of  the  United  Statesorany 
other  Government  on  earth. 

If  the  Mexicans  continue  to  live  up  to  their  treaty  obligations  with  us,  and  afford 
ample  protection  to  the  lives  of  Atnerican  citizens  and  security  to  American  jiroperty, 
the  Government  of  the  United  Slates  should  not  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Mexico,  but  allow  the  Mexicans  to  settle  their  own  troubles  in  their  own  way. 

9|c  Jjc  ^  :{c  :1c 

There  must  be  no  war  of  conquest.  A  war  of  conquest  would  be  an  internaticnal 
crime.  I  am  opposed  to  the  invasion  of  Mexico  for  the  .sake  of  conquest.  Such  a  policy 
in  my  judgment,  is  contrary  to  the  jiatriotic  senlim<*nts  of  nine-tenths  of  our  peojile 
and  gives  the  lie  to  our  declarations  for  jieace  and  for  closer  commercial  relations  with 
oursister  Republics  on  the  Western  Hemisjihere. 

What  will  Latin  .\merica  think  of  the  great  Rejiublic  if  it  ruthlessly  invades  the 
territory  of  a  friendly  but  distracted  sister  Rejiublic  for  the  sake  of  comjuest,  and 
forcibly  takes  away  a  jiart  of  her  domain? 

:|e  :1c  :1c  :|e  :|c 

Our  sphere  of  world  influence  by  virtue  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  essentially  on  the 
Western  Ilemisjthere.  In  order  to  make  that  influence  beneficent  and  in  the  true 
interest  of  civilization,  we  must  have  the  rcsjtcct,  the  good  will,  and  the  friendship 
of  our  sister  Republics,  and  we  certainly  can  not  do  so  if  we  take  advantage  of  the 
slightest  jtretext  to  desjtoil  their  countries. 
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FROM  COLOMBIA  /, 

Tl  1  Iv  Lui.letix  of  tlu‘  Pan  AiiKM  ican  I'nion  lias  much  jileasiire  in 
\\t*l('oinin<;  Scfior  Dr.  Julio  Petaiuouit.tlui  newly  accredited 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  jilenijmtentiaiy  of  the 
Kepuhlic  of  Colombia  to  the  United  States.  Dr.  Betan¬ 
court  was  oHicially  leceived  hy  President  Taft  at  the  White  House  on 
Tuesday,  June  2o,  1!H2.  The  keynote  of  the  remarks  made  hy  the 
minister  in  jnesenting  his  credentials  was  a  sincere  exjiression  of  the 
hope  for  a  continuance  of  the  friendliest  relations  between  the  Ihiited 
States  and  Colombia.  President  Taft  lesponded  fittingly  to  the 
minister’s  remarks.  Dr.  Betancourt  said: 

Most  Excellent  .Snt:  After  many  years  spent  at  various  diplomatic  posts  in  the 
service  of  my  country,  I  regard  it  as  a  happy  event  in  my  career  to  be  intrusted  witli 
the  mission  of  representing  t'olombia  near  you,  the  worthy  President  of  this  great 
peo])le,  destined  liy  (lod  to  establish  in  the  world  of  Columbus  the  Christian  democ¬ 
racy,  which  is  justice  ajiplied  to  human  relations  of  individuals  as  well  as  of  State, 
be  those  the  great  and  powerful  or  those  whose  only  strength  resides  in  the  right. 

This  mo.st  noble  reign  of  justice  was  the  supreme  yearning  of  that  immaculate  hero 
who,  after  being  first  in  the  war  of  independence,  was  first  in  peace  and  is  ever  to  be — 
for  the  glory  of  the  United  States— first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

The  exercise  of  your  honorable  career,  as  also  your  chivalrous  sentiments,  have  made 
it  your  habit.  Most  Excellent  Sir,  to  be  just.  I  know  that  in  this  historical  mansion, 
in  v.hich  floats  the  immortal  spirit  of  George  Washington,  your  thoughts  and  acts 
are  bent  on  maintaining  and  furthering  more  and  more  the  greatness  of  this  powerful 
Nation,  not  through  violence,  which  is  repugnant  to  the  noble  instincts  of  mankind, 
but  through  the  straight  jiractice  of  justice,  which  guarantees  true  liberty  and  the 
peaceful  and  fruitful  development  of  civilization.  So  will  this  grand  people  be  able 
to  continue,  without  yielding  to  dangerous  deviations,  on  its  march  toward  the  pin¬ 
nacle  of  progress,  until,  in  the  ascending  advance  of  the  whole  of  our  America,  they 
reach  the  point  of  shifting  the  course  of  human  civilization,  for  here,  on  this  west 
continent  must  rise  the  light  that  is  to  guide  all  the  peoples  of  this  globe  to  their 
higher  destinies. 

Most  Excellent  Sir,  for  the  firm  cementation  of  the  future  relations  between  Colombia 
and  the  United  States,  my  Government  places  full  reliance  in  your  high  moral  char¬ 
acter  and  in  the  endowments  that  mark  you  a  true  statesman  and  have  won  for  you  the 
esteem  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

You  have  set  before  all  the  nations,  and  particularly  those  of  Latin  America,  the 
.salutary  example  of  sanctioning  from  your  lofty  political  station  arbitration  as  the 
means  of  adjusting  all  and  any  international  differences.  Wherefore  I  had  not  the 
slightest  hesitancy  about  accepting  the  appointment  tendered  me  to  represent  Co¬ 
lombia  near  your  Government  in  my  capacity  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
])lenipotontiary  as  set  forth  in  the  credentials,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to 
you,  with  my  wishes  for  your  well-being  and  that  of  the  Nat  ion  over  which  you  worthily 
preside. 
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Oil  roooiviiig  tho  minister's  credentials  President  Taft  rejilied: 

Mr.  Minister:  I  am  happy  to  receive  as  the  accredited  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  Colombia  near  the  Government  (»f  the  United  States  a 
fientleman  whose  lar"e  experience  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  his  Government  so 
well  fits  him  for  the  post  and  "ives  an<;ury  of  the  conduct  of  his  mission  in  a  manner 
that  will  satisfy  both  Governments. 

It  has  been  very  <;ratifyin"  to  me  to  listen  to  your  words  of  recognition  of  the  justne.ss 
which  has  ever  marked  the  course  of  the  United  States  in  its  relations  with  other 
countries.  Animated  with  sentiimmts  like  unto  those  which  moved  my  predecessors 
to  deal  fairly  with  all.  I  shall  endeavor  in  the  future,  as  I  have  done  in  the  jiast,  to 
maintain  between  the  United  States  and  Colombia  the  most  cordial  relationship, 
and  to  remove  in  any  projier  way  any  differences  between  them  which  may  now  exist 
or  may  hereafter  aris(>.  You,  Mr.  Minister,  interjiret  aright  the  attitude  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.  This  Government,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
civilized  nations,  has  never  been  lacking  in  submitting  to  impartial  arbitration  matters 
of  controversy  which  in  their  nature  lend  themselves  to  such  disposition.  The  .same 
principles  which  have  governed  our  conduct  in  the  past  will  guide  our  action  in  the 
future. 

Having  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  Colombia,  I  shall  he  very  glad  iiuh'ed  to  count 
upon  your  cooperation  in  the  desirable  aim  of  placing  the  relations  of  the  one  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  the  other  upon  a  firm  and  enduring  foundafion. 

46t35-  Bull.  1-  12 - 8 
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The  t*i<;ht(*('iitli  annual  sessions  of  the  Lake  Molionk  Conference 
on  International  Arbitration  were  held  from  May  15  to  17, 
1912,  at  Mohonk  Lake,  l  ister  County,  X.  Y.  A  carefully 
prepared  pro<;rani  was  arranijed  for  the  various  meetin<rs 
and  eminent  sj)eakers  of  international  reputation  addressed  the 
attendin';  dele‘;ates.  The  subjects  discussed  were  selected  after 
much  deliberation  and  rejtresented  a  wide  ran*;e  of  topics  of  vital 
concern  in  the  development  of  that  <;reat  peace  movement  which  it 
is  ])lanned  to  further  by  these  conferences.  As  usual  Pan  America 
received  its  just  share  of  consideration  in  the  deliberations  of  this 
assembly,  and  two  s{)ecial  addresses  were  delivered  on  specilic.  phases 
of  Lat in-American  interests.  Sefntr  Dr.  Salvad(tr  Castrillo,  jr.,  ICn- 
V(»y  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Nicara*;ua  to  the 
United  States,  had  for  his  subject  *'  The  Regeneration  of  Nicara<;ua,” 
and  Mr.  J.  P.  Santamarina,  a  noted  authority  on  the  Argentine 
Republic,  s])oke  on  Pan  American  International  Arbitiation. 

Dr.  Castrillo  bri(*lly  outlined  cojiditions  in  Xicara<;ua  durin<;  the 
past  decades,  and  then  s])eakin<;of  his  country’s  efforts  to  rehabilitate 
its  financial  situation,  .said: 

In  or(h‘r  fo  rcinedy  those  dofocts,  wo  colol)rato(l  a  convontion  or  treaty  with  llie 
(lovorninont  of  the  United  States,  under  tlie  terms  of  wliich  it  aitrei'd  to  take  due 
note  of  all  the  provisions  of  a  loan  contract  to  he  celehrated  hy  us  with  .VmericaTi 
financiers;  and  if  the  contract  is  made  aloiif'  tlu‘  lines  sol  forth  in  the  convention,  it 
wouhl  have  the  approval  of  the  United  States;  and,  as  we  <jivc  the  }ruarantee  of  onr 
cnstonishons(>s,  the  colh>ctor  ap])<)int(Hl  hy  the  Nicarafruan  (Jovc'rnment  would  have  the 
su])port  of  our  authorities,  and  in  ca!<e  the  Unit(“d  States  (Jovf'rnun'ut  should  consider 
it  necessary  it  might  also  extend  to  hitn  its  i>rotection. 

This  convention  or  treaty  is  not  contrary  to.  hut  is  iu  harmony  with,  the  s])irit  and 
])rinci])les  of  international  law.  It  was  not  mad('  with  a  ]>ur])ose  of  heneliting  s])ecial 
interests  nor  of  assisting  solely  my  country.  It  is  to  the  mutual  advantage  to  both 
countries,  as  I  trust  I  shall  he  able  to  ])oint  out. 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  about  this  treaty.  The  United  States,  like  any  other 
Government,  has  the  right,  and  is  in  duty  hound,  to  protect  American  interests  abroad, 
wherever  and  whenever  it  may  he  neci'ssary.  Hut  the  one  thing  is  that,  without 
such  a  convention,  we  shall  he  unable  to  obtain  a  loan  on  so  favorable  and  equitable 
terms. 

The  Minister  here  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  court  recently 
e.stablished  by  liis  Government  for  adjudicatin';  commercial  ([ues- 
tions  arising  between  it  and  foreign  jtowers,  and  then  continued: 

The  United  State's,  by  its  position,  its  imjxirtancc,  its  history,  and  its  future,  is  the 
protwtor  of  our  indejxmdence.  By  assuming  that  jxisit ion  I  date  say  it  would  result, 
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iiDt  only  to  our  benefit,  but  ali^o  to  its  own  defense  and  protection.  But  iny  country 
doc's  not  wbh  to  take  undue  advanta<;e  of  this  situation.  It  desires  to  assist  in  the 
task  of  the  United  State's;  it  wishes  not  only  to  "ive  its  "ood  will  but  also  its  best, 
effort  to  assist  the  United  State's  in  its  gjlorious  work. 

That  is  the  reason  why  wc'  wi.sh  to  re'fi;eiu'rati‘  our  country.  We  und(*rstand  very 
well  that  the  best  way  to  helj)  the  task  of  the  Unitc'd  State's  is  to  have  a  good  const i- 
tutional  and  inde'pendent  government,  making  rajiid  progress  at  home  and  maintaining 
good  cre-dit  abroad. 

After  a  civil  war  such  as  we  had  two  years  ago  it  is  imjiossilde  to  avoid  military 
influence  and  all  the  wrongs  that  follow  in  its  train.  You  may  jirobably  have  had 
such  expc'rie'iice  and  may  be  able  to  ajipre'ciate  that  whieh  follows.  That  is  why 
even  those  who  are  victorious  must  abhor  war,  and  more  e*specially  civil  war.  which 
brings  so  much  unhajipinc'ss  to  countrie's  whose  hojie  for  peace  can  only  be 
found  in  the  just  and  legal  apjiliealion  of  the  constitution  and  law  to  all  tin'  pc'ople 
unde'r  all  circumstance's  and  at  all  time's. 

Little  by  little  civil  government  is  establishe“el  and  good  administration  follows, 
and  that  is  what  Nicaragua  is  engagcsl  in  to-day. 

We  say  in  Nicaragua,  but  wc'  wish  to  include  also  all  that  portion  of  Ann'rica  near 
the  Caribbc'an  Se'a.  Everything  that  affeeUs  onc'  of  the-se  countrie's  is  fc'lt  by  the 
other.  Once  the  Nicaraguan  was  ve-ry  jiroud  of  his  (iovernment,  his  histcjry,  and  his 
state'smen,  just  as  now  is  the  Costa  Bican,  in  whose'  country,  our  sister  Republic, 
orde'r  and  pt'ace  have  reigncHl  for  so  ve'ry  many  yc'ars.  At  that  time  we  were  calk'd 
the  Switzc'rlanel  of  Central  America.  The  beauty  of  the'  country,  our  lake's,  rive'rs, 
and  mountains,  as  we'll  as  our  republican  institutiems  anel  the  elignity  e>f  our  men, 
re'ininele'd  erne  of  that  gleiriems  Eureipe'an  natiem,  the  e-raelle  eif  liberty. 

******* 

The  he'lp  of  the'  United  States  will  assist  alsei  in  avoieling  inte-rnational  war  between 
Ce'iitral  Ame'rican  countrie's,  having  the  same  eirigin  and  inte're'sts  and  which  we're 
uniti'el  in  the'  past  anel  which  will  be,  I  heijie',  unite'el  in  the  future.  That  which  is 
nenv  re'gre'table,  the  strong  feeling  eif  nationality  and  the  emulation  between  thi'in, 
will  be  in  the  future  a  great  aelvantage.  We  will  be  then  State's  as  indepenelent  anel 
prouel  as  the  State's  of  this  gre'at  fe'ek'ration,  and  the  rivalry  betwe'en  us  will  be'  the 
cause'  eif  our  progre'ss  and  deve'lopment.  The  se'lf-gove'rnment,  the  ineU'penele'nce,  anel 
initiative  of  the  State's  of  this  union  will  le-ael  them  in  the'  same  elire'ctiein  as  the'  State's 
e)f  your  great  country. 

To  helji  toward  the  peace,  the  regeneration  anel  development  of  erne  eif  tlu'se  e'enin- 
tries  is  to  extenel  aiel  to  all  of  them  anel  to  make  jieissible  their  future  union,  whie'h  can 
be  baseel  seilely  em  prosperity  and  peace. 

In  conclusiem,  1  think  it  is  a  (!hri.stiati  eluty  of  the  Utiiteel  States  to  assist  countries 
who  are  not  so  fortunate  anel  who,  by  reasem  jierhaps  eif  lae-k  of  politie'al  eehu'ation.  are 
a  source  of  elisturbance  to  the  glory  anel  future  eef  the  American  continent  and  to  which 
the  United  States  are  bound  by  reason  of  the  Monroe  Uex-trine,  one  of  the  feiundations 
of  this  Government,  the  extent  of  whose  development  it  is  impossible  to  fore.see. 

The  United  States,  neiw  that  the  canal  will  soon  open,  would  be  preparing  larger 
markets  for  its  goods.  Our  principal  towns  on  the  Pacifle  side  will  be  brought  nearer 
the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  and  Pmrojie  by  thousands  of  miles.  Then  the 
price  of  transportation  will  be  reduced  and  competition  with  European  goods  will 
become  easier  and  more  advantageous  to  the  merchants  of  the  United  States.  Then 
the  L'liited  States  will  become  a  greater  export  country,  with  a  large  merchant  marine 
to  send  its  surplus  of  goods  to  foreign  countries. 

I  think  it  is  only  just  and  projier  that  the  United  States  should  help  Governments 
which  honestly  wish  to  reform  the  conditions  of  their  countries  and  to  establish  order 
and  a  clean  administration.  To  do  .so  is  worthy  of  the  United  States. 
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We  have  a  country  the  two-thirds  of  which  are  almost  unexi)lored.  We  have  mines, 
woods,  coffee,  cacao,  rubber,  cotton,  and  cattle  enough  to  provide  fimd  for  all  of  Central 
America  as  well  as  for  our  export  trade.  We  have  almost  all  the  products  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  zones  of  the  world  between  the  two  seas;  that  is  also  true  of  the  other  Central 
American  countries. 

I  believe  that  the  Panama  Canal,  which  will  be  completed  soon  and  which  will 
benefit  us  .'jo  much,  will  be  a  great  advertisement  and  bring  to  our  country  the  tide  of 
emigration.  People  will  learn  that  life  is  easy  and  pleasant  in  our  country,  the  land 
readily  cultivated,  and  that  the  financial  gains  from  the  exportation  of  products  will  be 
more  than  satisfactory. 

The  comfortable  travel  and  the  great  attraction  of  the  canal  will  bring  emigration  to 
our  tiountries,  peo|)le  who  will  develoj)  our  resources.  Then  we  shall  need  more 
machinery  and  everything  that  may  be  called  a  manufactured  article,  for  such  develoj)- 
ment  will  naturally  bring  about  a  greater  importation  of  American  goods. 

Then  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  mutually  benefited  by  the  regeneration  uf  my 
country.  That  is  what  I  hope  my  remarks  have  made  jdain. 


VIA  PANAMA 
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BKLOW  ar(‘  |)ul)lisluHl  (*.\tracts  from  an  address  hy  (Iraiivillt* 

Fortesciu'.  of  tlie  Pan  Anierhnin  Piiion  staff.  <l(‘liv(‘r(*d  before 
the  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  (Vedit  Men. 
at  Boston.  Mass.,  dune  20.  1012. 

••\'ia  Panama!’’  I  f;ive  you  the*  j)ass\vor(l  that  will  ojicn  a  orcat  new-found  field 
of  trade  to  the  Anierieati  husiness  man.  In  titne  this  phrase  will  have  become  so 
familiar  to  us  that  it  will  fail  iti  any  way  to  stir  the  imaoitiation.  Yet  tin*  tes'o  words 
are  of  tuomentous  imjxirt.  They  measure  the  world's  ])ro>;ress  during  -ItM)  years  and 
mark  ati  event  of  more  imj)ortance  in  the  annals  of  inilustrial  achievemetit  than  atiy 
other  in  history.  The  irreat  dam  which  has  checked  and  deflected  the  world’s  trade 
rurn*nts  will  have  bet*!!  broken  down,  leaving  free  the  pas.sai;e  to  those  lands  so  lono 
too  remote  from  us. 

***•»**♦ 

We  must  revii'w  the  results  of  the  cuttin*;  of  the  canal  with  that  largeness  of  vision 
which  will  etiable  us  to  comprehetul  its  national  and  international  importance.  We 
must  give  deep  thought  to  the  future*.  We  must  analyze  the  conseepn-nces  of  the 
openitig  of  the  isthmiati  chatinel  from  every  viewjeoint.  And  to  do  this  intelligently 
we  must  know  the*  canal,  so  1  elo  not  hesitate*  tee  say  it  is  the  eluty  e)f  (*ach  anel  every 
citize*n  eif  the  l'nite*el  State*s.  whee  e-an  at'feirel  the  time  anel  money,  to  visit  Patiama  atid, 
in  the  worels  of  that  trite*  busine*ss  axiom,  "elo  it  now.’’ 

Kvery  Ame*ricaii  who  visits  the*  Canal  Zone  returns  full  of  enthusiasm  and  jeatriotistu; 
enthusiasm  for  the  vast  possibilitie*s  that  will  e'ome  to  this  Nation  whe*n  the  e'anal  is 
e'e)mplete*el.  anel  patriotism  born  of  a  just  priele  that  this  epochal  ae'hievement  is  the 
weak  of  Ameriean  brains  anel  Amerie  an  ehellars.  If  1  hael  my  way.  rtiite*d  States 
transjiorts  woulel  e’arry  e*argoes  of  pulelic-school  e*hilelren  to  the  Zone  until  all  the  future* 
citizens  of  this  country  would  have  hael  the*  ei])portunity  of  se*eing  for  thetnse*! ve*s  this 
work  of  evolution  in  the  progre*.ss  eef  the  LTiiteel  States. 

**•);■**** 

To  receive  the  e*orre*e‘t  imjtression  eif  what  we  Amerie*atis  ate  doing  in  the  way  eef 
alte*ring  the*  ge*e>gra])hy  eef  the  worlel  the  Canal  Zone  must  be  visited  within  six  memths. 

Later,  much  of  the*  sHipenelous  const nu’tieui  work  will  have  been  e'e(mple*te*el,  anel  when 
the  wate*rs  of  (Jatun  Lake  fe*e*d  into  the*  loe'ks  an  are*a  now  alive  with  inte*nsive*  e*nergy 
will  be*e'ome*  again  the*  brooding  jungle. 

It  is  not  possible  ti*  foretell  with  absolute*  e'ertainty  what  effee't  the*  Panama  pa.ssage 
will  have  iipeui  present  traele  routes,  still  we  e'an  foresee*  thre*e  very  imieortant  modi- 
fie-ations  eif  the*  worlel's  e-urre*nts  of  e'ommerce;  first,  that  affecting  shijejeing  betwe*en 
near  Europe*  anel  the  I'ar  P^ast;  st*e*e»nel,  that  aff(*e*ting  traele  between  the  e*ast  and  west 
e-oasts  e.>f  the  Uniteel  State*s;  anel.  third,  the  e-re*ating  of  through  shipping  route*s  be*t  we'en 
easte*rn  Xeirth  Amerie  a  anel  western  South  America. 

I  elon’t  see  neiw  just  hetw  we  Amerie-an  busine.ss  men  are*  going  to  make  anything  een 
that  near  Europe  anel  Ear  East  traele  proposition.  We*  will  have  to  take  a  e-reeiit  of 
altruism  anel  be  e'ontente*<L  It  is  a  worthy  indication  e>f  the  unselfishness  of  the*  e*anal 
cone*e*ption  that  the  grt*ater  material  benefits  at  pre*se*nt  go  tee  our  Euroj)e*an  cousins. 

The  traele  betwe*en  theAtlantie*  and  Pacific  e-oasts  is  a  matter  entirely  different  in 
aspect,  however.  Here*  is  our  own  exclusive,  legititnate  fielel.  A  e-ombination,  not  ejf 
cire-umstances alone  atid  not  a  "geMKl’’  e-ombinatie>n,  has  in  the  past  tiiade*  the  e*ast  and  { 

we*st  e-oast  trade  of  the  I'tiited  State's  an  iinixissibility  via  Panama.  Now  this  is  all 
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chaiif'od.  Already  there  has  hecMi  a  remarkable  increase  in  Imsiness  between  New 
York  and  San  rrancisco  across  the  isthintts. 

The  freifrht  fisitires  from  the  Panama  Railroad  hooks  show  ns  that  in  lOtto,  1149,989 
ions  was  the  total  carried,  while  on  191 1  it  was  aj)|)roximately  500,090  tons,  a  lonf?  step 
forward,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  many  handicaps  under  which  Panatna  freight  is  han¬ 
dled  at  the  present  time,  such  as  inadt'ipiate  dockage,  transportation  by  night  alone, 
and  the  preference  given  canal  supply  shi])ments. 

It  is  not  expedient  for  me  to  analyze  the  jwssibilities  of  the  coast  to  ctjast  trade,  save 
in  very  general  terms.  There  are  so  many  factors  bearing  upon  the  success  of  new 
ventures  that  it  would  be  a  brave  man,or  a  very  foolish  one,  who  at  tempted  to  lay  down 
hard  and  fast  rules  for  undertakings  of  this  nature.  Each  individual  will  have  to 
inform  himself  as  thoroughly  as  j)ossible  in  referetice  to  the  conditions  and  circum¬ 
stances  that  affect  his  specific  business,  and  then  to  subject  this  advance  information 
to  the  acid  test  of  the  question:  ‘‘Will  it  pay'.’” 

*****■»* 

If  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  are  to  profit  to  the  fullne.ss  of  our  accom¬ 
plishment,  each  citizen,  no  matter  what  his  predilection  or  ])rejudice,  must  ask 
himself  and  answer  the  (piestion,  "What  (hn's  the  catial  mean  to  me?” 

******* 

Now,  let  us  .sttidy  the  effects  of  the  eastern  North  America  and  western  South 
America  ctirnmt  of  commerce.  This  current  will  sweep  along  onr  coast  from  Maine 
to  .Mexico,  eddy  among  the  Caribbean  Isles,  pass  through  Panama,  then  become  a 
flood  of  trade  that  will  wash  the  west  coast  of  the  .■southern  continent.  You  s(‘e  how 
far-reaching  in  effect  this  new  traile  route  will  be. 

I  am  perhaps  wrong  in  classifying  it  as  a  new  trade  route,  for,  as  a  matter  of  history, 
it  is  one  of  the  idde.st  tracks  that  commerce  has  followed  .since  the  discovery  of  this 
continent.  It  is  the  identical  route,  save  for  its  northern  branch,  that  .served  Spain 
when  that  country  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  larger  ])art  of  American  bti.siness. 
The  enormous  wealth  that  poured  acro.ss  the  Isthmus  bound  for  the  coffers  of  the  King 
of  Spain  can  not  be  even  api)roximately  calctilated.  We  know,  however,  that 
because  of  it  the  Iberian  tuition  was  the  foremo.st  of  the  world,  enjoying  a  jieriod  of 
success  which  it  has  never  since  etpialed. 

And  Panama  flourished  extraordinarily,  despite  fever,  plagtie,  and  execrable 
climate.  A  great  fair  lasting  40  days  was  an  atinual  event  which  attracted  merchatits 
from  every  quarter  of  the  then  known  globe. 

The  fame  of  wealth  of  that  little  section  of  what  we  now  call  Panama  was  such  that 
it  was  known  as  Castilla  del  Oro — Ca.stle  of  tJold. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  prophesy  a  repetition  of  history  that  will  bring  the  Caribbean 
countries  again  to  the  very  forefront  as  commercial  nations.  The  map  shows  us  that 
the.se  islands  and  the  adjacent  shores  all  line  the  high  road  of  the  world’s  traffic  of  the 
future.  Three  of  the  great  staplc.s — sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton — form  the  basis  upon 
which  will  be  built  the  big  bti.siness  of  this  section  in  the  futtire  as  it  was  in  the 
past. 

Yoti  can  see  how,  in  the  nattiral  course  of  events,  an  extensive  inter-Colon  and 
Caribbean  shipping  interest  of  intich  importance  will  develop. 

Ships  from  every  sea  must  stay  their  courses  at  the  canal;  therefore,  Panama  will 
become  a  distributing  point  for  the  produce  of  all  the  adjacent  cotintries.  It  behooves 
the  United  States  merchant,  banker,  investor,  or  him  whom  we  classify  under  the 
generic  name  “  bu.siness  man,”  to  study  this  coming  trade  development  with  the  closest 
attention.  And  here  we  have  the  crux  of  the  whole  question  a  careful  study  of 
the  traffic  that  pas.ses  through  Panama.  1  have  referred  in  general  terms  to  the 
chances  of  augmenting  the  coa.st-to-coast  business  of  the  United  States.  Xow  I  will 
discuss  an  almost  untoucheil  field  with  which  the  Panama  Canal  will  .^erve  to  jilace 
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us  in  direct  coimnuiiieation.  The  Pacific  Cuast  Slates  <if  South  America  profit  most 
from  the  joining  of  the  oceans.  Tlie.se  countries  of  great  potential  wealth  have  been 
living  with  their  backs  to  the  world,  with  their  enormous  resources  lying  fallow,  while 
their  more  fortunate  neighbors  of  the  Atlantic  .seaboard  have  forged  well  ahead  in 
industrial  progre.ss.  But  a  new  era  is  before  them. 

Roughly,  a  ship  steams  9,(K)0  miles  in  going  from  Boston  to  Valparaiso  to-day; 
when  the  canal  is  cut  the  all-water  haul  between  the  mentioned  ports  will  be  under 
•5, (MX)  miles,  a  saving  of  4,(M)0  miles,  which,  converted  into  dollars  and  cents,  means  a 
self-evident  economy. 

^  ^  ^  ^ 
There  is  another  phase  of  this  discus.sion  of  the  results  attending  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  passage  than  that  concerned  with  trade  relations.  We  people  of  the  United 
.States  stand  in  a  peculiar  relation.shii>  with  the  peoples  of  the  countries  oi  South 
America.  Years  ago  this  Nation  became  the  trustee  charged  with  guarding  the 
liberty  of  our  Latin-.Vmerican  neighbors  against  powerful  and  unscrupulous  foes. 
The  nece.ssity  for  that  trustee.ship  has,  to  all  i)ractical  purposes,  cea.sed  to  exist; 
yet  there  remains  with  us  a  moral  obligation  to  aid  and  counsel  the  other  nations  of 
this  continent  whenever  they  call  ujxm  ns. 

The  Latin-.Vmerican  ])r()blem  is  a  very  com])licated  one.  It  is  a  problem  that  will 
demand  much  study  from  those  who  direct  the  destinies  of  this  C(»untry  in  the  near 
future.  There  must  be  ev(dved  a  new  Pan  .\merican  policy,  and  in  the  evolution 
of  this  new  policy  we  citizens  of  this,  the  first  established  republic  of  the  We.stern 
Hemisphere,  owe  a  particular  duty  to  the  people  of  the  other  republics. 

This  duty  is  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  disintere.sted  friendshii*  in  all  our  jtolitical 
relations  with  our  neighbors.  No  matter  what  aggravating  circumstances  may  arise, 
no  matter  how  our  motives  may  be  misunderstood,  we  must  commit  no  act  or  take  no 
])o.sition  that  will  lo.se  us  the  confidence  of  the  other  Pan  .Americans.  I  grant  that  it  is 
<Iifficult  for  the  .Vnglo-.Saxon  and  the  Latin  to  find  the  ])lane  of  mutual  understanding, 
yet  this  can  be  done,  if  both  races  are  scru])ulous  in  their  regard  for  each  other’s  point 
rd  view,  and  here  is  where  the  practical  and  the  ideal  should  go  haiul  in  hand.  In  the 
course  of  time,  communication  with  the  Latin  .Americans  will  be  much  more  simj)lified 
and  we  will  be  thrown  in  clo.ser  business  relations  with  them ;  therefore,  let  us  not  begin 
our  .study  of  their  way  of  thinking  and  mode  of  living  in  a  s]>irit  of  ho.stile  criticism . 
Theirs  is  a  development  that  has  little  analogous  to  ours;  therefore,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  there  will  be  much  difference  in  the  standards  of  the  two  races.  When  you  take 
uj)  the  study  of  South  America,  do  it  with  that  ojtenness  of  mind  that  will  not  lead  you 
into  error.  Do  not  be  misled  by  the  grossly  exaggerated  rejxirts  of  conditions  in  Latin 
-American  countries  with  which  our  daily  pre.ss  is  filled.  I  am  afraid  that  in  a  great 
many  ca.ses  the  stories  of  “revolutions”  are  expanded  in  order  to  bring  up  the  amount 
of  “copy"  and  that  they  have  very  little  foundation  in  fact. 

******* 

In  conclusion  let  me  again  urge  uixiii  you  the  im]X)rtance  of  informing  yourselves 
mo.st  thoroughly  upon  all  the  intricate  effects,  both  economic  and  ]x)litical,  that  will 
operate  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  pas.sage.  I  have  ])redicted  that  this  work  will 
revolutionize  our  pre.«ent  trade  relations,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  also  alter  in  many 
ways  our  jxditical  relations  with  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us.  Let  us  then  take  heed 
again.st  the  time  when  this  great  change  will  be  wrought.  Now  is  the  time  we  .should 
pre])are  for  Panama — and  the  future. 
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HIBITS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN 
COMMERCIAL  CONGRESS 


TIIK  Southern  Comiuercial  ('onirress,  with  lioiulquartors  in 
\Vashin<;ton,  I).  is  an  oi-jjanization  dovotod  ))arti(‘ularly 
to  promoting  the  interests  of  the  following  States;  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  (h'orgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  ('arolina.  South  ('arolina,  Oklahoma, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  M’est  Virginia. 

The  motto  of  the  congress  is:  “For  a  great(‘r 
Nation  through  a  greater  South.”  Its  work  is 
therefore  national  in  scope.  It  wishes  to  hiing 
to  the  world  a  better  knowledge  of  the  advantages 
and  opportunities  of  this  section  of  tin*  Ihiited 
States,  and  in  this  res])ect  its  sco])e  is  even 
international. 

A  convention  is  held  annually  in  some  city  of 
the  South,  but  this  does  not  limit  the  institution 
to  being  a  congress  with  conventions  only, 
because  it  is  operating  constantly  l)y  other 
means  for  the  educational,  industrial,  and  coimnercial  development 
of  the  South  and  the  Nation.  The  next  convention  will  be  held  in 
Mobile,  Ala.,  with  reference  especially  to  the  early  opening  of  tin* 
Panama  ('anal. 


nox.  i)rx<  AX  r. 

Fl.ETCIlKK, 


United  States  Senator  from 
Florida,  who  is  I’resideni 
of  the  Southern  Coinmcr- 
eial  Congress. 


Along  the  lines  of  activity  in  keeping  with  the 
above  function  the  congress  hopes  to  attract 
attention  to  Latin  America  in  two  ways.  First, 
it  is  j)roposed  to  have  the  Republics  of  Latin 
America  come  into  direct  contact  with  the 
Southern  Commercial  ('ongress  through  the 
study  of  the  international  trade  relations  of  all 
the  countries,  and  through  delegations  to  be 
present  at  the  fifth  annual  convention  in  Mobile. 
Second,  it  is  ])lanned  to  have  in  M’ashington,  the 
ca])ital  of  the  United  States,  instalh'd  by  the 
Republics  of  Latin  America,  ])ennanent  exhibits 
of  their  j)roducts  (chiefh'  their  exports),  with 
maps,  charts,  and  descriptive  literature,  in  which  the  thousands 
of  visitors  to  Washington  from  all  ])arts  of  the  world  may  find  an 
object  lesson  of  their  material  progress  and  prosperity,  in  the  hall  of 
the  congress,  while  studying  at  the  same  time  the  ])roducts  of  the  16 
States  forming  the  organization. 


DU.  CI.AUEXCE  J. 
OWEXS, 

Managing  Diroptor  of  tho 
Southern  Commercial 
Congress. 
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Tlu*  l{(‘|)ul)lics  of  Latin  AnuMica  aiv  taking  stops  toward  tlio  piop- 
aration  of  tlu'so  oxliibits,  and  thus  have  ('ncoina<i(“d  tin*  ollicials  of  the 
(*on<'i(‘ss.  S(*nator  Duncan  T.  Fletcher  and  Dr.  ('.  d.  Owens,  inanaginji: 
directors.  Alnaidy  provision  also  for  State  exhihits  in  the  eonf^ress 
huildinjj  has  h(>en  made,  and  some  of  the  dis|)lays  fioin  the  Southern 
States  hav(“  la'cn  instalh'd. 


THE  SOVTUERX  BUILDING.  W  VSIIINGTON.  D.  U 


When'  it  is  planned  to  hav<‘  the  permatn’tit  e.\liit>its  of  Tlte  Sotithern  Commereial 
Congre.ss. 


The  plan  of  the  congress  to  interest  the  liepuhliesof  Latin  Aineriea 
has  been  ajiproved  In*  both  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Pan 
American  Lnion.  Secretary  Knox,  of  the  former,  and  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  Barrett,  of  the  latter,  have  both  ^iven  hearty  cooperation  to  the 
movement,  as  it  is  of  course  hut  one  more  of  the  many  indications 
of  the  j>;rowin<r  intimacy  between  all  parts  of  the  Western  Hemisjihere. 


PROMINENT  IN  PAN 
AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

ON('K  ajjain  it  is  the  sad  duty  of  tlic  Btli^ktix  to  rocord  in  its 
(.•olunins  the  doniisc  of  sevcual  nuui  who  had  distin<;uished 
tluMiiselves  in  the  ranks  of  Latin  American  circles  throu<;h 
their  force  of  character,  enjrajjinj;  ])ersonalities.  breadth  of 
inind,  and  fruitful  endeavors.  The  sadness  of  this  duty  is,  however, 
tein])ered  in  no  small  dejjree  hv  the  corresjauidiiii;  feelin<;s  of  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  which  are 
experienced  in  the  ability 
to  pay  a  fitting  and  final 
tribute  to  the  memories  of 
these  sons  of  Pan  America. 

While  fleeting  time  continu¬ 
ally  calls  to  rest  certain 
niemhersfrom  all  ranks  and 
walks  of  life,  and  it  is  fre- 
(piently  difficult  to  fill  the 
places  left  vacant,  yet  the 
increasinggrowth  of  interest 
in  Latin  America  and  the 
great  possibilities  which 
confront  the  active  and 
energetic  in  those  countries 
serve  to  ])roduce.  in  large 
numbers,  a  class  of  men 
who  are  daily  gaining  for 
themselves  distinct  places 
in  Pan  American  affairs. 

Trade  and  commerce, 
science  and  etlucation, 
travel  ami  pleasure  are  all 
supplying  their  (junta  to 
these  ranks.  Thus  while 
the  painful  duty  devolves 
upon  us  to  include  in  this  issue  the  ])ortraits  of  four  prominent  men 
who  have  been  removed  from  mundane  activities,  it  is  our  jdeasure 
to  also  include  the  photogra])hs  and  hiogra])hicaI  sketches  of  several 
who  are  rapidly  winning  important  ])laces  in  the  ranks  of  commerce 
and  science  in  various  parts  of  Latin  America. 

Fx-President  S(‘nor  Don  hbu  audo  Lopez  de  Ko.maxa. — In  the  death 
on  May  26,  1612.  of  (‘X-President  Senoi'  Don  Kduardo  Lop('z  de  Ko- 
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mafia,  tlie  Kopulilic  of  Peru  lost  one  of  its  most  notable  patriots  and 
statesmen.  Born  in  Arecpiipa,  the  son  of  one  of  the  leadin';  families  in 
the  land,  Senor  Lopez  de  Komana  was  edueated  in  the  universities  of 
En<;land,  specializin';  in  civil  engineering.  Later  he  was  honored  with 
associate  memhership  in  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineering.  lie  then 
returned  to  Peru,  where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  chosen  calling 
with  marked  success.  Ilis  activity  and  ability  in  various  directions 
brought  him  before  the  public  eye  and  it  was  not  long  before  his  native 
city  .sent  him  to  the  Federal  (’ongress.  I  lere,  as  elsewhere,  he  liecame 

a  leader,  and  upon  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  portfolio  of  Min¬ 
ister  of  Fomento  in  Pern, 
the  President  proffered  the 
post  to  Senor  Lopez  de 
l{omana.  The  latter  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  and  built 
the  dejiartment  u])  to  a  point 
of  unusual  jirominence 
through  his  jirogressive 
ideas.  His  service  in  the 
President’s  ('abinet  soon 
brought  him  a  name  of 
national  jirominence,  and, 
shortly  after,  he  was  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  as  a 
]i  r  esi  (1  e  n  t  i  a  1  jiossihility . 
This  sentiment  rajiidly  crys¬ 
tallized  into  fact  and  Senor 
Komana  was  chosen  Presi¬ 
dent  in  ISl)!),  .serving  until 
11)03.  His  administration 
was  jieaceful,  jirogressive. 
and  in  every  waj’  very  cred¬ 
itable.  Both  before  and 
after  his  elevation  to  the 
Presidency,  many  imjiortant  jnihlic  works,  including  the  jiresent 
Arequijia  water  sujiply,  were  jilanned  and  supervised  by  him.  His 
death  is  mourned  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  associates  tlnoughout 
the  Kejiublic. 

Admiral  JrAX'  Jose  Latorre. — The  Republic  of  (Ihile  was  cast 
into  deej)  mourning  on  July  1)  when  the  news  was  received  that  the 
grand  old  naval  hero,  Admiral  Juan  Jose  Latorre,  had  died.  The 
venerable  naval  officer  and  statesman  was  living  at  his  villa  in  Vina 
del  Mar,  Valjiaraiso,  when  it  was  found  that  he  was  suffering  from  blood 
jioisoning,  which  soon  caused  his  death.  Admiral  Latorre  entered 
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tlio  service  of  his  country  in  1S5S.  as  a  naval  oflicer,  and  for  over  oO 
years  Inul  served  her  faithfully  and  brilliantly,  not  only  as  a  defender 
in  times  of  strife,  hut  as  a  counselor  and  statesman  in  times  of  peace. 
History  recounts  in  jihoving  teiins  the  victory  which  he  j^ained  as 
commander  of  the  Cochrane  a<rainst  the  Ilaascar,  the  first  battle 
between  modern  ironclads,  durinfi;  the  early  dilliculties  with  neighbor¬ 
ing  countries.  And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  same  hero  of 
the  sea.  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs  nearly  20  years  later,  negotiated 
an  important  protocol 
with  the  count ly  which  he 
o])])osed  in  eailier  years. 

Senor  Ale.jaxdro  (iar- 
i.AM).  student,  writer,  and 
authority  on  jiolitical  and 
commercial  topics,  died  at 
Lima,  Peru,  on  June  11, 

1912,  at  the  age  of  70. 

W1  len  10  years  old  he 
went  to  (lermany  to  be 
educat('d  ami  returned  to 
Ids  native  country  after 
eight  years  of  absence. 

While  (|uite  young,  Seilor 
(iarland  displayed  an  un¬ 
usual  a])tit  ude  for  writing, 
and  his  abilities  in  this 
direction  wen*  soon  recog¬ 
nized.  In  ]S7!t  he  was 
named  member  of  the  first 
commission  ajipointed  to 
adjust  pending  ([uestions 
with  (’Idle.  This  incited 
his  interest  in  the  other 
American  rejmblics,  and 
he  soon  began  to  study 
their  history  and  affairs. 

In  ISOO  he  came  to  the  United  States  as  delegate  to  the  commercnn 
congress  held  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1904  he  again  visited  this 
country  to  represent  Peru  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair.  Seilor  Clar- 
land  was  eijually  prominent  in  the  social  and  economic  activities  of 
Peru.  He  was  a  director  in  the  water  and  gas  works,  jiresident  of  the 
Xationaf  Society  of  Mining,  memher  of  the  (leograpldc  Societyof  Lima, 
and  also  interested  in  public  charities,  etc.  Although  Seilor  Garland 
contributed  a  great  many  books  and  articles  on  the  political,  historical, 
and  commercial  development  of  Peru,  he  is  best  known  toThe  English- 
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s|)(‘iikin<r  world  tliictuirli  liis  work  oiitillcd  •‘P(“rn  in  llMHi.”  wliicli  was 
puhlislicd  ill  Knirlish  and  Spanish. 

Sonor  Don  Ki  eocmo  Deecado.  '1  lioorcat  causcol'  Pan  Aincricanisin 
lost  a  noble  adln'icnt  in  the  d(*ath  of  Si'fior  Don  Knlo^io  Deljfado.  who 
died  reetMitly  on  his  estate  Nana  near  Lima  Pern.  Sefior  Deljrado 
was  one  of  t  In*  most  (list  injinished  of  P(‘ruvian  en,it:ine('rs.  and  s(‘rved  as 
minist(‘r  of  tin*  treasury  nmh'r  (Jeneral  CaeiMcs  from  1S!)()  to  IStfJ. 
Pnhlie  spirit(*d  in  tin*  trm*  sense  of  tin*  word,  he  was  eons])ieuonsly 
identili(“d  with  almost  every  improvenuMit  of  a  |)nhlie  nature  that  has 

been  earried  out  in  that 
city  in  tin*  past  ')()  y(>ars. 
To  Senor  Delfjado  l)elon<;s 
the  honor  and  distinetion 
of  heinj;  the  first  South 
American  to  ev(‘r  •'raduatc* 
and  receive  a  de_<;r(*e  from 
a  university  in  the  United 
States  and  justly  ])roud 
has  he  always  been  of  this 
unitpie  position,  lie  com¬ 
pleted  a  regular  course  at 
Harvard  ITiiversity,  i)ur- 
suinjr  studies  at  the  Law¬ 
rence  Scientific  School, 
from  which  he  received  the 
de<;ree  of  bachelor  of  sci¬ 
ence  in  the  memorable 
class  of  l.S,‘)S.  He  was  the 
last  survivor  of  that  class. 
Keeords  show  that  other 
prominent  South  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  attended  col- 
h'f'cs  in  the  United  States, 
as  President  Krrazuriz  of 
Uhile,  who  studied  at 
(leor^et  own  University, 
1S.‘)()~.5L  and  minister  of  public  works  Luis  A.  Huerfro,  of  Arjientina, 
who  attended  St.  Mary’s  Academy.  Maryland,  but  Senor  Deljiado  was 
the  first  South  AnuM'ican  toactuallycomph'te  his  course  and  toformally 
<rraduate  from  Harvard  University.  Senor  Delgado  was  for  many 
years  tin*  head  of  the  Associated  Uharities  of  Lima  and  always  took 
a  deep  interc'st  in  the  social  betterment  of  the  ma.sses.  At  his  death 
he  beciueathed  his  entire  fortune  to  charity.  In  appreciation  of  this 
noble  be(piest  the  people  throu<;hout  IVru  are  now  subscribing;  for  a 
sculptured  likeness  of  bim  to  be  placed  in  tin*  Hall  of  Beneficence. 
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Mr.  W.  MoKdAX  Siii’.sTKH.  wlio  has  irccutlycoino  toworld-widcfaiiK' 


tliroiifili  his  (•(nirajioous  stand  in  tlio  inattor  of  inniu'tai  v  ndonns  in 
Persia,  lias  hiani  enjiajji'd  hv  the  Xational  City  Co.  of  Xew  York  as 
af'i'iit  and  orjiani/a'r  of  liankinj;  Inisiiu'ss  thronjrhout  Latin  America. 
'I'lie  men  ladiind  tliis  new  company  are  identical  with  the  inanaj'mmMit 
of  the  Xational  ('ity  Bank  of  Xew  York,  and  their  enflajlinj;  tin*  foriiKM- 
treasurer  jieneral  of  I’l'isia  in  this  capacity  is  indeed  si^nilicant.  It 
means  that  linally  the  investment  hranch  of  the  comnu'rcial  devidop- 
ment  of  Latin  America  is 
to  receive  the  considera¬ 
tion  which  it  merits  from 
the  Cnited  States  finan¬ 
ciers. 

Mr.  Shuster  is  hv  hirth 
a  Washiiifitonian,  and  has 
received  much  of  his  train¬ 
ing  as  a  ])uhlic  oflicial. 

Beginning  in  the  Cuhan 
customs  service  in  1S9S, 

Mr.  Shuster  was  after¬ 
wards  appointed  collector 
of  customs  at  Manila, 
which  post  he  held  from 
IhOl-lOOO.  The  exjieri- 
ence  thus  gained  made  it 
fitting  that  he  he  selected 
as  a  memher  of  t  he  Bhili])- 
])ine Commission.  In  this 
capacity  he  took  up  the 
special  work  of  secri'tarv 
of  jnihlic  instruction, 


which  |)ost  he  held  during 
most  of  the  jieriod  of  the 
reorganization  of  the 
jmhlic -school  service  in 
the  Philippines.  The 


by  Htu'i'is-Kwlii;;. 

w.  m()u<;ax  siirsTKU. 

Who  is  now  travi'liiiR  through  Soiitli  Amcrir.i  stmiying  tho 
possiliiiitii's  for  (Icvolopins;  I'niteil  Slates  l)ankinf;  iiih'rests 
there. 


more  recent  account  of  Mr.  Shuster's  activities  are  matters  of  public 


knowledge. 


The  determination  of  the  Xational  City  Co.  to  make  an  active 


campaign  in  the  Latin  Americiin  hanking  field  is  the  outcome  of  a 
movement  which  began  some  three  years  tigo,  to  bring  about  closer 
relations,  both  commercial  and  financial,  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republics  to  the  south  of  this  country.  The  Pan  American 
Union  has  been  especially  active  in  this  matter. 

The  Xational  City  Co.  has  been  organized  with  the  object  of  even¬ 
tually  bringing  about  the  extension  of  American  hanking  facilities  to 
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tli(*  iu*(mIs  of  riiitod  States  nuMchants  and  otluMs  doinj;  hiisinoss 
tliroujihout  Latin  Anunica. 

The  company  already  lias  become  laifiely  interested  in  these 
countries,  havin"  invested  heavily  in  the  lionds  of  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo,  the  <;reat  coffee-iiroducin"  district  of  Brazil:  also  it  holds 
bonds  of  tbe  Argentine  Republic,  municipal  bonds  of  lama,  Peru,  as 
well  as  similar  securities  of  Costa  Rica  and  Haiti. 


The  entrance  of  this  company  into  the  Latin  American  held  is  per¬ 
haps  ejioch  makiii"  in  the  history  of  bankiiif;  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 


sphere.  It  marks  the  first 
step  in  the  jdan  lookin"  to 
a  close  financial  relation¬ 
ship  between  this  country 
and  the  other  nations  of 
the  Pan  American  Ihiion. 

Mr.  Shuster  deserves 
warm  congratulations  u])on 
his  a])j)ointnient  to  a  jiosi- 
tion  of  such  vast  jiossibil- 
ities,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  his  workwill 
lead  to  positive  ri'sults  in 
forwarding  American  com¬ 
mercial  exjiansion  and  in¬ 
directly  promotinj;  the  Pan 
American  cause. 

John  Xet.sox  Wisxek, 
the  recently  a])])ointed 
commissioner  of  fisheries  of 
rru"uay,  was  born  at  Mar- 
tinsburo.  West  Vir<>;inia, 
and  was  educated  in  the 
private  and  public  schools 
of  that  city,  and  later  at 
Potomac  Seminary,  Mer- 


joiiN  XEL.SOX  wisxek. 


cersburj;  Academy,  a  n  d 


Koniicrly  connected  with  the  I'nited  States  Kiirean  of  Ei.sh- 
eries  and  now  Coinniissioner  of  Fisheries  at  .Montevideo, 
Irttttnay. 


Franklin  and 
C'ollege. 


Marshall 


Youno  Wisner’.s  father  was  a  lawyer  and  editor,  and  in  assisting 
him  in  his  work  the  young  man  gained  valuable  practical  experience 
along^these  lines.  Office  work,  however,  for  the  vigorous  and  ener¬ 
getic  young  nature  lover  hatl  but  little  attraction,  ami  he  became 
v(‘rv  much  interested  in  the  study  of  natural  history  and  ])articularly 
with  that  branch  dealing  with  aquatic  life  and  the  culture  of  fish. 
This  natural  inclination  soon  led  to  temporary  employment  under 
the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  in  connection  with  the  fish- 
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culture  operations  ou  the  Sus(iueluinna  Kiver  aiul  Chesapeake  Bay. 
A  little  later  he  was  sent  to  the  far  West  to  ])rosecute  his  studies  and 
labors  at  Little  White  Salmon  Station,  Washington,  and  at  Clacka¬ 
mas  Station,  Oregon.  Ilis  work  was  under  the  supervision  of  such 
experts  as  Capt.  J.  W.  ('ollins.  of  Massachusetts;  Alexander  Jones, 
of  Maryland;  W.  I'.  Iluhhard;  and  S.  A.  Downing. 

llis  first  ])ermanent  a])pointment  under  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission  was  received  January  17,  1899.  In  June  of  the  same 
year,  after  successfully  passing  an  examination  as  to  his  c|ualifica- 
tions,  he  was  ai)pointed  held  superintendeiit,  and  a  little  later  took 
charge  of  the  work  on  the  Columbia  Kiver.  The  next  year  he  was 
recalled  to  take  charge  of  the  o])erations  on  the  Susquehanna  River 
and  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  he  established  the  second  highest 

record  ever  made  for  suc¬ 


cessful  work. 

From  this  time  the 
sphere  of  his  activities  was 
only  limited  by  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  bureau.  While 
in  charge  at  Washington. 
1).  C.,  of  the  operations  at 
Fish  Jaike  Station,  he  was 
still  directing  the  work  on 
the  Pacific  coast. 

In  June,  1903,  he  was 
appointed  member  of  the 
Special  Alaska  Salmon 
Commission,  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Division  of 
Fish  Culture  of  the  United 
-^States  (lovernment.  In 
this  work  a  thorough 
study  of  the  salmon-hearing  strcaims  of  ^Alaska,  of  all  known  hatch¬ 
eries,  laws  pertaining  thereto,  etc.,  was  prosecuted. 

After  the  comjdetion  of  this  work  Mr.  Wisner  was  directed  to 
umlertake  s])ecial  work  for  the  Division  of  Scientific  Inquiry,  which 
he  performed  with  his  usual  success. 

Later  he  was  again  recalled  to  Washington  and  served  in  the 
capacity  of  acting  assistant  of  the  Division  of  Fish  Culture,  having 
charge  of  all  the  fish-cultural  work  of  the  bureau  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Wisner's  enthusiasm  and  love  for  the  work  was  recognized  by 
the  higher  officials  of  the  bureau,  and  as  a  consequence  he  was  given 
unusual  training  and  o))portunities  for  the  prosecution  of  his  work. 

4G435— Bull.  1—13 - 9 


SAMFEI.  T.  l.EE 

I'nitcd  Statc.s  Consul  at  Sail  Jost'.  Costa  Ftit-a. 
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W1  ipii  th(*  l>u"Uiiyan  (lovcrnmont  concluded  to  secure  the  services 
of  iin  expert  to  establish  the  new  department  of  fisheries  in  that 
progressive  country,  careful  search  for  the  right  man  was  made. 
Among  the  score  or  more  of  a]>plicants,  many  of  whom  enjoy  national 
reputations  in  this  line  of  scientific  work,  the  officials  who  hore  the 
responsibility  of  the  selection  decided  upon  Wisner,  and  he  was 
offered  the  position  under  a  three  years’  contract,  at  a  salary  a  little 
in  excess  of  $,5,000  per  year,  lie  accepted,  and,  taking  his  charming 
young  wife  and  little  son  to  his  new  field  of  action,  is  now  engaged 

in  this  work,  and  from  late 
accounts  is  making  a  pro¬ 
nounced  success. 

Samuel  T.  Lee  is  the 
United  States  consul  at  San 
Jose,  ('osta  Kica,  having 
been  ap])ointed  to  that 
position  on  May  31,  1009. 
Born  in  Leeds,  England. 
May  30,  1S76,  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  citizenshi])  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  in  18i)5). 
Mr.  Ia'c  attended  the  jnih- 
lic  and  high  schools  at  Ann 
Arbor,  and  later  entered 
the  I hii versify  of  Virginia. 
He  then  read  law  for  a 
while,  giving  up  his  studies 
to  eidist  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  On  S(*p- 
temher  17,  1900,  Mr.  Lee 
was  apjiointed  clerk  and 
translator  in  theWar^De- 
wilbekt  l.  bo.nxev,  partment,  stationed  at  Ma- 

Vnitfd  Stat<,s  Consul  at  .San  I.uis  I’otosi,  Slate  of  San  Luis  nila.  P.  L.  and  then  trans- 

ferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation  at  Manila.  Faithful  service  won  for  him  a  promotion  to  division 
^  uperintendent  of  schools  for  Oriental  \egros.  After  two  years  in  this 
capacity  he  resigned  and  was  soon  appointed  to  the  position  of  chief  of 
the  record  division,  department  of  jiolice  and  prisons, (’anal  Zone.  The 
next  year  Mr.  Lee  accepted  a  position  as  clerk  in  the  Department  of 
.State  at  Washington,  and  on  August  1,5,  1907,  he  was  appointed,  after 
due  examination.  United  States  consul  at  Nogales.  Mexico,  and  then 
transferred  to  his  jiresent  post  at  San  Jose.  He  was  also  detailed  as 
vice  consul  at  Bluefields.  Nicaragua,  on  special  duty,  September  7, 
1910,  to  May  17,  1911. 
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Wilbert  L.  Bonnet,  the  United  States  consul  at  San  Luis  Potosi, 
State  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico,  was  born  in  Fairmont,  Minn.,  May 
20,  1872.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  that  place  and  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  local  high  school  at  the  age  of  17.  He  then  entereil 
Hamline  University  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  after  a  regular  four-j^ear 
course  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosojihy. 
During  his  educational  period  Mr.  Bonney  succeeded  in  making  his 
own  way  through  the  schools  ami  college  by  his  ability  as  a  steno¬ 
graphic  reporter.  Upon  graduation  from  college  he  entered  a 
Minneapolis  hank  as  correspondent.  In  the  fall  of  189.5  he  sailed  to 
Germany  and  matriculati'd  at  Leipzig  University  for  special  work  in 
('conomics  and  jihilosophy.  After  one  year  he  returned  to  this  country 
and  engaged  in  various  capacities  in  commercial  houses  and  in  the 
real-estate  business.  He  then  entereil  the  Government  service  in  the 
engineers’ office  of  the  War  Department  ;  here  he  was  promoted  through 
the  various  grades  and,  after  due  examination,  was  appointed  United 
States  consul  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico,  on  June  24,  1910. 


LATIN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MAGAZINES 

^  (  A  N  American  Adventure  in  Brazil — A  Search  for  Gold  that  led  5,600  Miles,  to 
y4-\  the  Sources  of  the  Amazon,  up  the  Riberao  Rapids,  through  the  Jungle, 
across  the  Pampas,  and  down  the  Paraguay,”  by  Alexander  P.  Ro>rer;i,  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  A]iril  numl)er  of  U’o//.',  is  an  enlertainiinr 

record  ul  a  reinarkaltlo  journey,  iroin  I’ara,  llra/il.  to  Ihienos  Aires,  Argentina,  across 
the  very  heart  st'ction  of  .'^otith  America.  Mr.  Kooprs  made  the  journey  in  searcli  of 
srold,  the  same  lure  which  led  a  Port u>rtiese  adventurer  over  this  trail  as  long  ago  as 
1768.  The  atilhor  contrasts  the  conditions  of  traveling  that  jtrevailed  in  those  jiast 
years  with  the  circumstances  attending  the  Sitme  voyage  to-day.  The  difference 
measure.s  much  <if  the  progre.ss  of  the  world  since  the  eichteenth  century.  A  very 


e)i<itt)(rraph  .tlaxander  1*.  l{i>jrai*s.  coiirte^v  iif  •*  Tin*  Wtirld’s  Work.” 

CUKW  .M.VKIN'ti  KK.\I)Y  TO  IIAfl.  THE  l!0 AT  OVEH  THE  UAl’IDS. 

Whore  the  water  wa.-;  loo  shallow  atel  ttn'  etirretil  too  swift  to  pole  upstream. 

remarkahle  feature  of  the  trip  was  that  all  hut  ISt)  miles  of  traveling  was  Ity  water. 

This  gives  us  a  fair  idea  of  the  extraordinary  Ihivial  .system  of  eastern  South  .America. 

.Mr.  Rodgers’  jottrney  a]i))roximated  in  length  tlie  distance  coa.stwi.se  from  Maine 
to  Seattle  hy  way  of  Panama. 

.Vn  indication  of  how  the  late.st  develojunents  of  civilization  are  invading  the 
most  hidden  places  of  the  jungles  is  .shown  hy  the  fact  of  the  existenc-e  of  the  steam 
engine  and  the  wireless  telegraj>h  at  the  very  headwaters  of  the  .Amazon.  Here, 
where  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railroad  is  huilding.  will  h»>  found  the  latest  mechanical 
inventions. 

Rtit  it  was  after  leaving  the  line  of  the  nearly  completed  railroad  that  Mr.  Rodgers  t 

face<l  mttch  the  .same  dillicnlties  that  confronted  his  Portuguese  ])redece.s.sors.  His  f 
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(loscriplioii  (if  llio  passage  df  tlio  rapids  is  Ihrillini;.  while  his  liiinliiii;  adventures 
that  were  iiiterf(>red  with  hy  tlie  hitinir  ants  tlirow  a  <iii  the  hindrances  to  simrt. 


Wlien  the  Madeira-Mainore  Railroad  is  in  ojieration  the  trains  will  occu)n-  J  day 
in  the  journey  that  our  explorer  covered  iti  tlo. 

The  f;old  mine  was  linally  reached  and  here  w(“re  found  works  of  ati  astonishin" 
character,  indicatins;  that  the  first  initiers  had  considerahle  inetalhtr^dcal  knowledite. 


After  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  projierty.  Mr.  Rodirers  decided  to  continue 
to  the  \ipper  hranches  of  the  Farayuay,  from  whence  he  could  take  a  steamer  and 
arrive  eventually  in  Riienos  Aires.  He  thus  comiileted  o.oOO  miles  of  travel  over 
little  known  country,  and,  according  to  his  statement,  accomplished  it  all  within  four 
months. 


“Tropical  Sunlight,”  a  thoroiifthly  lucid  pajter  by  Dr.  Paul  C.  Freer,  late  director 
if  the  bureau  of  science,  Manila,  appears  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  .Tune. 


Cli(itiiKi'ti|iti  tiy  .yUvitaiuitT  I’.  Itiitrara.  cmirtosy  of  "Th**  WorldN  Work." 

ovekhoakd  to  get  ui’.sti;e.\.\i  by  siieek  kokce. 

.tsiviidiiid  the  liiticrao  Bapiils  on  the  Madeira  River,  where  the  native  boatmen 
perform  tlirilliii);  feats  in  the  hazardous  work  of  elimiiinR  the  torrent. 

With  the  ever-increasino  invasion  of  the  tropics  by  the  Cattcasian,  the^tiuestion  of 
insolation  assumes  irreater  imjtortance.  The  effects  of  the  sun’s  rays  tipoti  the  white 
people  workins;  in  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  equator  is  a  factor  which  will  deter¬ 
mine  whether  this  section  of  the  frlolu*  shall  be  ojtened  to  Furoitean  emigration. 
Dr.  Freer,  after  some  original  experiments  of  ijreat  interest,  arrives  at  conclusions 
streatly  at  variance  with  accepted  ideas.  First,  he  calls  our  attention  to  the  common 
error  of  srenerali/.im;  in  discussing  trojiical  climates.  He  ssiys: 

It  can  readily  tie  understood  that  a  ptace  recognized  to  be  within  the  tropics,  may,  by  reason  of  its  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  sea,  its  altitude,  relation  to  mountain  chains,  and  other  natural  surroundings,  have  a  climate 
so  modified  that  the  actual  sunlight  may  have  less  inlluence  than  in  localities  which  may  be  situated  upon 
the  borders  or  even  within  the  temperate  zones.  .Another  factor  influencing  local  conditions  may  be  the 
color  of  the  soil  and  the  resulting  modification  of  the  intensity  of  the  heat  rays  coming  from  it.  because 
the  radiation  from  the  soil  is  of  importance. 
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“WIKELKSS”  IN'  THE  HR AZIl.l.VX  Jl'N'iil.E  AT  I’ORTO  VEEIIO. 


Capable  of  talking  51I0  miles  to  Manaos.  Also  part  of  the  Madeira-Mamoifi  Railroad  being  eoinpletiMl 
around  the  Riberao  Rapiils  by  North  Vtneriean  eontraetors. 


rise  rapidly  on  the  sunny  side,  but  as  soon  as  the  human  subject  begins  to  sweat,  even  slightly,  the  tem¬ 
perature  Itegins  to  fall,  and  with  muscular  exertion  may  be  as  low  as  31-3.3°  C.  If  the  subject  is  at  rest  the 
skin  temperatures  do  not  fall  as  rapidly,  but  after  1  hour  they  may  be  the  same  as  at  the  beginning  of 
the  experiment  or  even  more  than  a  degree  lower.  In  going  over  our  long  series  of  figures  we  found  that 
50  minutes  of  exposure  caused  no  practical  rise  over  the  temperatures  after  the  first  10  minutes  in  white 
men  and  in  Malays. 

The  comparison  showed  but  little  difference  between  the  white  and  the  Malay,  the  difference,  if  any, 
being  in  favor  of  the  tatter,  but  a  negro,  in  a  series  of  observations,  exposed  to  the  sun  at  the  same  time  as  a 
blond  European  and  a  brown  Igorot,  showed  a  higher  skin  temperature  by  1°.45  than  the  Caucasian.  At 
the  end  of  the  experiment  the  final  temperatures  were  decidedly  against  the  negro,  slightly  against  the 
Tagalog,  and  in  favor  of  the  white  skin.  Therefore,  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  our  experiments  seem  to  show, 
as  regards  rise  in  temperature  upon  exposure  to  the  sun,  that  the  white  and  brown  skins  are  about  equal, 
with  a  slight  factor  in  favor  of  the  white,  but  that  in  the  case  of  the  very  dark-skinned  negro  the  temper¬ 
ature,  on  expo.sure,  reaches  a  decidedly  higher  point  than  it  does  with  either  of  the  others. 

All  of  which  would  soem  to  prove  that  the  white  man  will  stand  the  stin  with  le.s.* 
inconvenience  than  the  negro. 


I’hoto^rupti  by  Alexuiuler  r.  Hojfers.  courlfsy  of  '*  The  Worhl  s  Wt>rk.'* 


Ill  other  words,  pronounced  differences  may  be  found  between  the  climates  of  two  places  in  the  tropics 
which  may  geograpnically  be  close  together,  as  may  readily  be  seen  by  comparing  the  meteorological 
data  from  Ale.xandria,  Cairo,  and  .Aswan,  in  Egypt. 

From  data  obtained  from  point.s  as  widely  separated  as  Manila,  W'a.shington.  Hono¬ 
lulu,  Kuala  Lumpur  (in  the  Straits  Settlements)  and  Khartoum,  Egypt,  it  is  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  difference  of  climate  of  these  places  is  not  due  to  geograjihical  loca¬ 
tion,  htit  is  jttirely  a  meteorological  phenomena.  Washington  showed  a  maximtim 
of  photocatalytic  action  of  the  sun  etpial  to  the  maximum  of  Manila,  indicating  that 
there  are  days  when  the  climates  of  the  two  cities  are  practical  identical. 


Hy  far  the  mo.st  astonisliing  studies  made  by  Dr.  Freer  and  his  colleagues  were  tho.«e 
dealing  with  the  temperatures  of  white,  brown,  and  black  skinned  peojtle  expo.s(.d  to 
the  .sun; 
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Skin  lempcrature.s  of  men  in  this  climate  in  the  shade  under  normal  i“onditions,  as  measured  by  our 
apparatus,  vary  within  the  extreme  limits  of  31°  to  34°  C.  On  expo.sure  to  the  sun  these  temperatures 
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Naturally  there  are  other  factors  which  will  determine  the  health  of  those  who 
emigrate  to  the  Tropics,  hut  these  experiments  show  that  the  Caucasian  need  fear  little 
from  the  sun,  especially  if  he  take  the  precaution  to  avoid  its  direct  rays. 

“Panama  Canal  Begulation  of  Commerce,”  by  Lewis  Nixon,  in  the  January  number 
of  The  Editorial  Rericw  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  necessity  of  establishing 
regulations  as  to  tolls  and  other  details  of  operation  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  Nixon  advances  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  discriminatory  tolls  favoring 
.\merican  shijiping  and  takes  the  iiosition  that  if  there  is  any  inhibition  of  such  a  course 
in  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  it  should  be  abrogated.  According  to  his  view: 

tVhile  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  can  only  by  great  twisting  be  construed  to  mean  any  more  than  equal 
and  uniform  treatment  of  the  ships  of  other  nations  in  their  use  of  it,  my  objection  to  it  is  upon  the  score  of 
violation  of  national  sovereignty:  for  so  long  as  it  continues  in  existence  we  acknowledge  two  masters  for 


ChotoKraph  by  .Vlcxaniler  P.  Katrvrs.  catirtcsy  of  '’Tlu*  WorUtV  Work.** 

Kl’IlHEK  AWAITINC  SIlIl’MEXT. 

Each  of  these  balls  of  “smoked”  crude  nibluT  weighs  about  7.i  pounds,  and  is  worth 
*1.2.0  a  pound,  so  that  several  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  a|)pear  in  the  picture. 

Mr.  Rogers  passed  many  such  pilt's  lying  in  th(‘  jungle,  utiprotected  except  for 
the  owner's  marks  stamped  upon  each  piece. 

the  (’anal  Zone,  and  as  a  self-respecting  nation  we  should,  if  it  ever  Ite  quoted  against  us,  take  steps  for  its 
immediate  abrogation. 

Supporting  this  contontion  In'  says; 

The  Constitution  from  time  to  time  has  been  amended  and  many  taws  changed.  Is  there  any  thitig  almut 
a  treaty  which  makes  it  more  sacred  than  our  Constitution  and  laws,  so  that  it  must  not  be  changed  even 
though  its  workings  are  neither  just  nor  equitable  to  one  of  the  parties.  Of  course  not,  so  long  as  the  law 
of  nations  or  precedents  are  followed  in  making  changes.  Treaties  of  peace  and  amity  are  not  made  for  a 
term  of  .years,  as  it  would  be  absurd  for  nations  to  say  they  would  remain  on  good  terms  for  a  limited  time 
and  then  go  to  war.  So  to  be  terminated  they  must  be  abrogated. 

Numerous  instances  where  treaties  and  conventions  between  this  and  other  nations 
have  been  abrogated  are  cited,  and  as  jtroof  that  this  is  general  usage  and  custom  of 
nations  he  quotes  from  several  conventions  in  which  jtrovision  is  made  for  abrogation. 

Supporting  his  contention  that  we  have  the  right  to  prefer  our  own  vesstds  he  quotes 
no  less  eminent  authority  than  the  great  constitutional  lawyer,  G(?orge  F.  Edmunds, 
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wlio  SiU<i  al  a  lioariiii;  liofore  tlio  ( Vinmiiltcc*  <iu  ( '(iiinnt'rcc  nf  tlu*  Senate  of  the  Fifty-  f: 

sixth  Conon^ss:  |. 

We  are  in  the  attitude  of  l>eing  able,  without  any  broach  of  treaty  oltligations,  to  resort  to  dist-riniination  j 

in  respect  of  our  vessels  and  commerce  after  giving  the  requisite  notice  and  after  the  lapse  of  lime  referred  to.  f 

Mr.  Nixon  concludes  liis  argument  with  the  followini;  characteristic  and  striking  ( 

paragraph:  f 

Must  the  United  States  hesitate  to  reform  a  ruinous  policy  in  deference  to  foreign  sentiment?  The  only  J 

appeals  against  asserting  our  rights  on  the  oceans  are  appi'als  to  cowardice,  and  the  only  arguments  are  ! 

foreign  arguments.  | 


(.'tiurtt'sy  t»!'  ••  Populur 

ELECTlUr  TO\VIN<;  LOCOMOTIVES  0\  PANAMA  CANAL  LOCKS. 

Showing  how  ships  will  Ite  towed  through  the  Uk’Ws  of  the  I’anama  Canal.  The  central  rail  shown  in  the 
illustration  is  the  rack  rail,  and  the  power  rail  is  lo<  aleil  al  one  side  of  the  track  in  an  open  conduit. 


“Atocsayco”  is  the  title  of  it  leading  article  iti  the  him  ('hroiiicle  (Lima,  Peru). 
As  usual,  this  nuiiiher  of  this  valiiahle  little  magazine  is  full  of  lively  and  inter¬ 
esting  information  relative  to  Peru’s  remarkahle  develojiment,  and  the  article  which 
describes  the  hacienda  with  the  above  poetic  name  is  another  instance  of  the  Inca 
Chronicle's  excellent  methods  of  letting  the  world  know  something  of  the  wonderful 
diversity  of  Peru’s  re.sources. 

“Atocsayco”  is  an  immense  shee)>  ranch — one  of  the  first  exjteriments  on  a  large 
scale  ill  the  estahlishment  of  the  wool  industry  in  the  country.  It  is  located  11  miles 
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west  of  Juniii  Slatioti  and  aliout  :{(»  miles  north  of  ( >roya,  at  an  elevation  of  U.tWH)  feet . 
Aceortling  to  this  article,  Duncan  Fox  A  Co.  began  experimenting  with  sheep  raidng 
in  l!t05,  and  the  result  at  present  is  a  magnilicetu  ratich  of  over  lO'f.OJ'J  a-res  or  nearly 
Hit)  sqitare  miles,  with  about  150  miles  of  wire  fencing  inclodng  3(i,()00  sheei>.  l 
average  yield  of  wool  per  sheep  is  about  5  pounds,  and  this  wool  commands  a  fancy 
])rice  in  the  market  because  it  is  long  staple.  It  is  said  to  be*  the  otdy  wool  shijtjted  frotn 
Peru  unwashed.  The  shearing  takes  jtlace  between  November  and  .1  anuary  ea-h  year, 
about  2,000  sheep  being  sheared  per  day. 

Most  of  the  shee])  are  cro.ssbred  from  native  ewes  and  imported  ram-.  I}x])erinients 
with  several  of  the  finer  breeds  have  l(*d  the  owners  to  regard  the  crossing  of  the  nat  ive 
with  the  Romney  Marsh  as  giving  the  best  all-around  results  as  to  hardine.ss  and  ])ro- 
ductiveness,  and  otdy  recently  (iO  fme  ])ure-bred  rams  of  this  strain  have  been  imported. 
The  sheep  are  out  on  the  range  all  the  time,  the  (ditnate  being  so  mild  no  shelters  neoil 
be  erected.  The  pasturage,  the  otdy  subsistence  needed,  is  surfirisingly  good  and 
the  ranch  is  hilly  and  well  watered.  The  sheep  are  remarkably  free  from  disease, 
attributable,  according  to  this  article,  to  the  fact  that  no  flie.s  exist  at  this  altitude  . 

The  splendid  results  obtained  by  the  owners  of  “  Atocsayco”  show  that  the  elevated 
portions  of  Perti  are  retnarkably  w<dl  adajtted  to  the  raising  of  sheej)  with  a  tnaximutn 
of  productiveness  at  a  miidmtim  of  exjtense.  These  advantage-  need  only  be  known 
to  the  world  to  have  the  sheej)  industry  added  to  the  many  other  wealth-itroducing 
r'’sources  of  this  favored  land  of  the  Inca-. 

The  Central  Railway  of  Peru  is  atiother  informative  and  well-illustrated  article 
in  the  Inca  Chronicle  which  deals  with  the  history  of  the  remarkable  feat  of  railway 
engineering  begun  by  Henry  Meiggs,  a  tyjtical  Yankee,  in  18(i!»  and  comitleted  24 
years  later.  This  was  the  first  railway  to  cro.ss  the  Andes,  and  at  Morococha  reaches 
an  altitude  of  lo,8ti5  feet  above  .-ea  level.  The  wonderful  scenic  beauty,  the  zigzag 
])rincij)le  by  which  the  as<'ent  is  made,  atnl  many  interesting  details  are  entertainingly 
told  in  a  style  that  is  forceful  and  i>leasing,  as  the  followitig  excerjtt-  may  show: 

On,  on,  and  on,  ever  upward,  strctofi  the  plcaining  metals.  .Xiong  tlu'odgcof  preolpicos,  over  bridges  that 
seem  almost  suspended  in  the  air  and  so  high  above  tlie  foaming  torrent  that  we  wonder  how  they  were 
ever  lutilt.  Out  of  a  tunmd  you  are  sudileidy  whisked  onto  a  high  l)ridge:  your  eyes,  blinking  in  the  sudde  n 
light,  cateh  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  river  far  tx'ueath,  when,  Itang!  you  are  drawn  into  another  tuime  1 , 
in  whose  grateful  darkness  you  recover  your  breath  sulliciently  to  ask  the  conductor,  who  tells  you  that  the 
bridge  over  which  you  have  just  passed  is  called  “  Inliernillo”  (the  lesser  hell).  *  *  * 

At  ('asapalca  we  are  close  to  the  snows:overed  mountains  we  have  had  in  sight  so  long.  The  walls  of  the 
gorge  rise  from  two  to  five  thousand  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  river  and  arc  covered  with  snow  the  greater 
part  of  the  time.  The  whiteness  comes  as  a  pleasing  relief  from  the  liviil  walls  of  granite  among  which  we 
have  l)cen  traveling  all  day.  Titanic,  monstrous— adjectives  fail  one  to  express  the  impression  received 
from  these  masses  of  rock  torn  from  their  comfortable  IkhIs  in  the  ocean  by  some  long-forgotten  convulsion 
of  nature  and  flung  toward  the  sky  to  become  the  backbone  of  a  continent.  Ages  since  that  icy  pinnacle 
you  sec  yonder  was  the  cradle  of  a  shellfish.  Eons  ago  forgotten  animals  of  the  reptilian  age  basked  them¬ 
selves  in  the  sun  on  that  ledge  which  now  towers  above  our  heads,  but  was  then  pei'ping  timidly  above 
the  surface  of  the  waves,  while  the  rest  of  the  continent  on  which  we  now  reside  lay  miles  below. 

Tlio  cost  of  this  road  was  aliout  .8185,000  (I’liited  States  currency)  jier  mile,  and  the 
almost  incredible  obstacles  which  MciftK-  overcame  and  the  final  successful  manaf'e- 
ment  of  the  enteriirise,  which  has  made  it  a  very  profitable  juece  of  railway  jiroperty, 
are  all  described  in  the  article  and  make  it  instructive  a-  well  a-  entertainiiij;. 

Tungsten;  What  It  Is,  Where  It  Is  Found,  and  What  It  Is  Used  For,  by  E.  ('. 
Voorheis,  mining  operator,  Stitter  ('reek.  Cal.,  is  a  very  instructive  article  in  the 
June  number  of  ihe  Pacijic  Gas  and  Electric  Magazine.  Mr.  Voorhei-  is  an  exjierl 
mineralogist  and  the  owner  of  the  Atolia  mine  in  San  Rernardino  (,’ounty,  Cal.,whi(di 
supjilies  the  General  Electric  Co.  with  large  qtiatitities  of  this  on*  which  has  given 
to  the  world  the  latest  and  best  filament  for  incandescent  lanqis. 

From  this  article  we  learn  that  tungsten  is  a  metallic  element  which  owes  its  name 
and  discovery  to  a  Swedi.«h  mariner  who  discovered  it  in  1781.  The  name  is  a  com- 
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bination  of  the  two  Swe'dish  words — tung  nieaniiig  heavy,  and  sten  stone — “heavy- 
stone”  being  (he  ai)])roi)riate  name  selected  by  the  discoverer.  Argentina  and  the 
United  States  are  the  two  countries  which  furnish  the  greater  portion  of  the  supply 
used  in  the  Western  Ilemisjjhere,  and  its  value  to  modern  civilization  can  hardly  be 
estimated. 

The  principal  use  of  tungsten  is  to  harden  steel  and  to  make  filaments  for  electric 
lam])s.  It  is  always  found  in  combination  with  some  mineral  substance.  When  in 
combination  with  oxygen  it  is  known  as  tungstite;  with  calcium  as  scheelite;  with 
iron  as  febrite;  with  manganese  as  hubernite;  and  with  iron  and  manganese  as  wolf¬ 
ramite.  Some  idea  as  to  the  value  of  this  metal  to  present  civilization  may  be  had 
from  the  following  two  paragraphs  taken  from  Mr.  Voorheis's  article: 

T)io  tool  steel  of  tlie  present  clay  is  nearly  all  tungsten  steel,  having  from  8  to  20  per  cent  metallic'  tung¬ 
sten  mixed  with  the  steel  in  its  manufacture.  It  is  called  by  some  “self-hardening  steel,”  for  the  reason 
that  the  steel  does  not  have  to  be  tempered,  because  with  the  addition  of  the  metallic  tungsten  it  tempers 
itself.  When  heated  to  a  cherry  red  and  allowed  to  cool,  the  steel  attains  its  maximum  hardness  and 
can  be  used  by  machinists  for  latlie-cutting  tools  or  for  drills,  and  all  kinds  of  machinist’s  tools  can  be  run 
at  a  much  greater  speed  and  can  do  four  times  the  work  that  c-an  be  done  with  ordinary  steel,  simply 
because  the  machine  c'an  be  run  four  times  as  fast  and  not  take  the  temper  out  of  the  steel,  as  the  temper 
is  not  drawn  when  the  tool  gets  very  hot,  like  it  is  in  ordinary  steel. 

The  sa\-ing  effected  to  the  consumer  in  the  use  of  tungsten  amounts  to  several  hundred  million  dollars 
per  annum.  \  specific  instance  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hess,  of  the  United  States  tleological  Survey,  who 
states  that  the  president  of  one  of  the  large  automobile  manufacturing  companies  advises  him  that  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  high-speed  or  tungsten  steel  the  cost  of  each  automobile  would  be  S200  higher. 

Dr.  \V.  U.  Whitney,  of  the  (Icneral  Electric  Co.,  estimates  that  the  saving  to  the  cotisumer  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  tungsten  lamps  is  about  $24(l.(KK).(KH)  per  annum. 

Tungsten  and  its  salts  are  used  for  making  cotton  fabrics  fireproof,  for  winding  electric  furnaces,  and 
for  use  in  the  apjiaratiis  employed  for  the  utilization  of  Roentgen  rays. 

As  to  its  advantage  to  the  light  consumer,  Mr.  \’oorheis  says: 

It  is  estimated  in  some  instances  that  an  increase  of  l.(KK)  per  cent  in  value  to  the  consumer  is  obtained 
by  the  use  of  tungsten  iamps,  as,  in  1885,  with  the  old  carbon  laniji  with  a  rate  of  25  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour,  you  could  obtain  800  candle-hours,  but  in  1911,  with  a  rate  of  10  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  the  lamp 
efficiency  is  increa.sed  to  8,000  candle-hours. 

The  Health  of  Cuba,  by  Dr.  E.  15.  I5arnet,  llabana,  in  the  May  miinber  of  the 
('uha  Review,  should  be  read  by  those  who  share  in  the  prevailing  ojiinion  that  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  countries  iininediately  south  of  the  United  States  are  extremely  unhealth¬ 
ful.  We  (piote  the  following  jiaragrajihs  as  bearing  on  this  rather  important  (jue.stion : 

Acrordiiig  to  the  official  census,  prepared  by  the  Department  of  (lovernment,  the  population  of  the 
Repubiic  of  Cuba,  on  June  .30,  1910,  reached  2.220,278,  a  figure  which  may  be  considered  below  the  real 
number,  on  account  of  the  increase  which  immigration  and  natality  produce,  but  which  increase  has  not 
lieen  fully  estimated,  because  it  has  not  been  possible  as  yet  to  obtain  a  complete  registration  of  these 
two  sources  of  growth  of  the  population. 

The  annual  death  rate  of  15.31  continues  to  keep  Cuba  at  the  head  of  the  two  countries  which  have  the 
lowest  mortality  in  the  world,  with  an  increase  in  favor  of  the  native  population,  comparing  the  figures 
of  births  and  deaths,  of  42,8ti2  inhabitants. 

Stnallpox  and  yellow  fever,  wlilch  formerly  were  the  greatest  .scourges  of  the  island,  have  been  practi. 
cally  eradicated,  there  having  been  no  eases  for  a  tiuniber  of  years. 

,\8  rcgard.s  malaria.  Dr.  Barnet  said: 

It  is  possible  to  affirm  absolutely  that  malaria  no  longer  exists  in  the  city  of  llabana,  and  that  each 
year  the  cases  in  other  parts  of  the  islaml  bw'oiiie  rarer.  Dr.  Le  Roy  has  been  able  to  prove  that  in  1900  the 
deaths  in  Cuba  from  malaria  reached  4,107,  a  figure  which  has  been  steadiiy  decreasing  to  fd7  in  the  year 
1910  for  the  entire  Republic. 

Importance  of  Mexico  as  a  Petroleum  Producer  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  leading 
articles  in  the  Mining  and  Engineering  World  ui  June  22,  1912.  It  is  by  W.  I).  Ilorna- 
day  and  gives  detailed  aeeouiit  of  many  of  the  leading  companies  which  are  exploiting 
the  great  oil  fields  of  Mexico.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  industry  in  the  country  is 
shown  by  the  following  ])aragraph: 

It  is  estimated  that  the  wells  already  bored  would  have  an  aggregate  production  ol  approximately 
8').000,(KK)  barrels  per  year  if  they  were  opened  up  to  their  full  capacity.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
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lackinp  transportation  facilities  and  establislied  markets  for  Mexican  oils,  only  a  comparatively  small  part 
of  the  available  production  is  being  utilized  at  this  time.  However,  plans  are  being  ranidly  matured  for 
disposing  of  not  only  the  present  available  supply,  but  of  whatever  increase  may  be  made  to  it  in  the 
future.  The  estimated  oil  production  of  Mexico  for  the  year  1907  was  OT.i.lXH)  barrels.  The  production  in 
1910  increased  to  .I.StKi.OOO  barrels  and  tbe  output  for  1911  was  approximately  12.(X)n.nfl0  barrels. 

“A  Word  on  Troubled  Paraguay,”  a  paper  by  Dr.  Charles  Warren  Currier  in 
The  Awcrican  Catholic  Quarterly  fteview  for  April  reveals  the  author  as  mo.st  enthusiastic 
in  reference  to  what  this  republic  holds  for  him  who  would  labor  there.  This  “land 
of  flowers  and  oranges”  i.s  still  under  the  blight  of  the  <;reat  war  concluded  in  1870 
wherein  most  of  the  male  jutpulation  was  killed  off. 

The  history  of  the  extraordinary  .success  which  attended  the  efforts  of  the  early 
missionaries  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  laud. 

Documents  of  pectiliar  importance  historically  are  found  in  the  national  archives  of 
Paraguay  which  date  back  to  1534. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  re])ublic  will  soon  again  enjoy  the  j)rosperity  of  colonial  days. 

“Explorations  in  Peru,”  The  National  Geographic  Magazine  ])ublishes  a  brief  out¬ 
line  of  the  explorations  which  will  be  carried  out  by  Prof.  Hiram  Bingham  of  Yale 
Vniversity  in  interior  Peru  in  1912. 

The  National  Geographic  Society  has  subscribed  .?10,000  toward  the  expedition  and 
an  equal  amount  comes  through  the  university. 

The  most  important  work  planned  is  a  contoured  map  of  the  Cuzco  Valley.  This, 
with  geodetic  examinations  which  will  be  carried  on  simultaneously  will  hel])  deter¬ 
mine  the  age  of  the  Cuzco  man  discovered  by  Prof.  Bingham  in  1911.  The  findiim: 
of  this  skeleton  in  a  mass  of  stratified  rock  is  of  paramount  importance  ti>  students  of 
])aleontology.  The  Cuzco  man  can  not  be  less  than  20,009  years  and  mayha])  has 
existed  (10, (MM)  years,  if  the  data  in  reference  to  it  is  correct. 

The  expedition  will  also  make  a  careful  study  of  the  ruins  of  the  cities  of  the  Incan 
and  Megalithic  peoples.  That  Mr.  Bingham  is  entirely  comi)etent  to  head  this 
expedition  is  ])roved  by  the  success  of  the  three  trips  he  has  undertaken  in  interior 
South  America  during  the  last  five  years  and  his  recent  ascent  of  Mount  Coropuna. 

“Why  Coffee  Costs  Twice  as  Much,”  by  Kobert  Slo.ss,  in  the  June  issue  of 
The  Wr.rld’s  Ifor/-,  di.scusses  the  valorization  scheme  entered  into  by  the  c()ffee  planters 
of  Brazil.  The  author  i)urports  to  give  the  inside  financial  agreements  of  the  plan. 

“Mechanical  Appliances  on  the  Panama  Canal— m.  Excavating  Earth  and  Rock 
and  Handling  the  Spoil,”  by  J.  F.  Springer,  is  a  continuation  of  the  series  of  other 
articles  on  this  subject  which  have  been  appearing  of  late  in  CuHsier's  Magazine.  A 
number  of  excellent  illustrations  accomjiany  the  article,  which  tells  of  the  many 
successful  expedients  for  removing  dirt  given  ])ractice  by  the  diggers  of  the  Canal. 

“The  Opportunities  of  the  United  States  in  South  American  Commerce,”  by  Francis 
Washburn  Iloadley,  in  the  same  magazine  gives  a  general  summary  of  the  trade  chances 
awaiting  the  American  business  man  in  all  the  countries  of  South  America. 

“Dredging  and  Concrete  Construction,”  the  fourth  article  of  the  series  “Mechanical 
Appliances  on  the  Panama  Canal,”  ajipears  in  the  May  number  of  this  magazine. 

“A  Trans-Cuba  Canal  to  Supplement  Panama,”  a  review  of  an  article  in  the 
lievista  Municipal  of  Havana,  appears  in  the  American  Review  of  Reviews  for  June. 
From  this  it  would  seem  that  there  has  existed  from  the  earliest  Spanish  times  a 
project  for  building  a  ship  canal  across  Cuba  from  Havana  to  Batabano.  The  article 
discu.sses  the  ])racticability  and  usefulness  of  such  a  venttire  at  this  time  in  connection 
with  the  work  now  going  on  in  Panama. 

“  That  Suit  against  the  ‘  Coffee  Trust.’”  is  the  heading  of  an  editorial  in  The 
.Xation  of  May  23,  1912.  In  Ibis  editorial  there  is  an  ex])osition  of  .some  of  the  novel 
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aiul  peculiarly  iiitere.siiiej:  (piestinns  which  are  invelved  in  the  suit  hetruii  by  the 
Federal  (Juveruineiit  a>:aiust  the  asieiits  ol  the  coffee  valorizatiou  plati. 

“Present  Condition  of  the  Petroleum  Industry  in  Peru,”  which  is  the  title  of  the 
leadiuir  article  in  I'fru  To-ihif  for  April,  details  in  a  very  lucid  way  the  advance  that 
has  recently  been  made  in  the  jtetroleuin  otitput  of  the  rejuiblic. 

Other  articles  are:  “Foreign  Physicians  and  Dentists  in  Peru,”  “Irrigation  in 
Peru.”  and  “Changes  in  Callao.” 

“  The  Story  of  Panama.”  by  Farnum  llishop  in  .S7.  Xirholds  for  February.  Here 
we  have  the  tale  of  the  work  of  dip:p:in<;  the  canal  told  in  a  style  to  hold  the  interest 
of  the  youns'or  "eueration. 

“  Over  the  Andes  to  Chile,”  another  short  article  by  Burton  Holmes,  the  lecturer, 
api)ears  in  the  Ladifx  Home  Journal  of  .March.  In  this  the  atithor  tells  incidents 
of  the  journey  across  the  ])laiiis  of  .Vrsentitia  atid  over  the  .\ndes.  The  text  is  illtis- 
tr.ited  by  some  remarkably  ijood  photo'rrai)hs. 

“  Santiago  de  Chile,”  by  Xevin  O.  Winter,  in  Travel  for  .June.  Santiago  de  t.'hile 
is  one  of  the  finest  capitals  of  .South  America,  and  finds  a  sympathetic  recorder  of 
it-i  beauties  iu  Mr.  Winter.  The  author  has  shown  considc^rable  discrimination  in 
brin<rin<;  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  those  point-;  which  are  especially  characteristic. 

“Banking  with  Latin  America  and  Latin  Americans,”  by  V.  Gonzales,  iti  The 
Hankers:'  Magazine  for  May.  is  a  paper  which  contains  the  opinions  of  an  expert  on 
this  much  discussed  subject.  The  actual  methods  whereby  bankiii"  can  be  done 
between  the  Unite<l  States  and  Latin-.Vmerican  countries  is  herewith  clearly  explained. 
The  varied  conditions  in  banking  throughotit  the  different  Latin-.Vmerican  Republics 
are  discus.s<‘d.  and  the  author  concludes  that  one  of  the  nece.ssities  of  the  jtre.sent  is  a 
Latin-.Vmerican  bank  in  New  A’ork. 

There  is  in  the  s;uue  magazine  an  ai>i)reciation  of  General  Leonida-;  Plaza  (i.. 
President-elect  of  Ecuador. 

In  The  American  Journal  of  International  />««•  for  April  “Mexico  ”  and  “  Secretary 
Knox's  Visit  to  Central  America  ”  are  subjects  dealt  with  under  “  Editorial  Com¬ 
ment.” 

The  (Jeneral  .Vrbitraliou  Treaty  between  the  .Vrgentine  Republic  and  Chile,  signed 
at  .Santiatro  d?  Chile,  May  28,  1!)()2,  and  the  Convention  of  the  I'nion  of  Paris,  .March 
20,  188:1,  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Pro])erly,  an-  contained  in  tin*  Su/iplement 
to  the  American  Journal  of  International  Law  for  .Vi»riL 

“Geologic  and  Petrographic  Notes  on  the  Region  about  Caicara,  Venezuela,”  by 
T.  A.  Bendrat,  is  the  stibject  of  a  paper  in  the  May,  1911.  number  of  The  American 
Journal  of  Science. 

“  New  Mexico,  the  New  State,”  by  L.  Bradford  Prince,  LL.  D.,  “  Motoring  Among 
the  Missions  ”  (concluding  chapter  of  a  gasoline  itilgrimage  in  the  foot.steps  of  the 
Padres)  by  Eleanor  Gates,  and  “  The  1915  Exposition  and  Education— Some  Subjects 
submitted  for  Consideration  by  Educational  Congresses  During  the  Panama-Pacific 
Universal  Exposition,”  are  articles  in  Sunart—The  Pacijic  Manthlg  for  June. 

“  Pier  Construction  Work  at  Havana  ”  and  “  Opening  for  Modern  Vehicles  in 
Cuba  ”  are  two  af  the  articles  in  The  Cuba  Review  for  April. 

“  Venezuela  and  the  Guianas,”  the  ninth  article  of  the  series  entitled  “A  Beading 
Journey  through  South  America,”  by  Harry  Weston  Van  Dyke,  ai)peirs  in  The 
t'hautauquan  for  May. 
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“  Los  Tres  Sublimes  Ignotos,”  by  R.  «U*  Zayas  Knriiiuez,  and  "  La  Cuarta  Confer- 
encia  Centroamericana,”  are  two  of  the  principal  articles  in  the  May  issue  of  America 
e  Industrial  Americauas. 

The  leadinn;  article  in  Farm  Imjdcment  Xeus  of  May  2  is  Roads  and  Motoring  in 
Cuba,”  by  C.  W.  Marsh. 

Cacao  Cultivation,"  a  review  of  a  pamphlet,  “  Notes  in  Connection  with  the 
Good  Cultivation  of  Cacao,”  by  J.  ('.  Augustus  is  a  short  article  in  the  A])ril  number 
of  Tropical  JAj'e.  ‘‘Alcohol  from  Sisal  Refuse,”  translated  by  !•'.  A.  G.  Pape,  from 
an  article  in  l)er  I'Jlanzcr  of  Novendier  12,  1910,  appears  in  the  same  paper. 

‘‘  Rapanui,  or  Easter  Island,”  by  Rev.  S.  I.  Neill,  in  The  Thcosophical  Path  for 
May. 

‘‘  Government  Operation  of  the  Panama  Railway  ”  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  in  the 
April  2(jth  i.ssue  of  The  Failuai/  Gaicftc 

“  The  Conveyance  of  Mining  Property  in  Mexico,”  by  1>.  A.  Richardson,  appears 
in  the  Milling  and  Engineering  World  of  May  4. 

The  leading  article  in  the  Mining  and  Scientijic  Press  of  May  -1  is  ‘‘Handling 
Furnace  Charges  at  Cananea,”  by  Morris  .Fesu])  Rising.  "  Dredging  at  Pato,  Colom¬ 
bia.”  is  a  short  ])ai)er  in  the  same  p<‘riodical. 

‘‘  Mining  Conditions  in  Mexico,”  written  for  the  Mexican  Mining  Journal  by  Wm. 
R.  F’hillips.  ap])ears  in  the  May  number  of  that  publication. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  JUNE  15,  1912.' 


ARGENTINA. 

The  lriimway.s  of  liiieiios  .Vires . 

iiiieiios  .Vires,  exports  liedared.  1912 . 

Kormatioii  of  tlie  .Vliiseo  Social  Vrueniiiio . 

•Vruentiiie  tnule  notes:  Stock-raisint;  industry:  clieaper  i)assaj:es 
from  Kurope:  imported  maize  for  seed:  new  steamships. 

Wool  shipments . 

.\);ency  for  .Vrj;entine  Roods . 

I’eriodicals . 

Taxes  to  lie  paid  by  commercial  travelers . 

Industrial  i-ensus . 

“  Ollicial  liiilletin  ”  containiiiR  decree  reRardiiiR  tocoiirse  of  study 

pursued  in  the  Ladies  School  of  .Vrts  and  Science . . 

ComraLssion  on  commemorative  monuments . 

Xew  buildini;  for  ministry  of  aRriciilture . 

Newspajier  clippiiiR  on  Vmerican  atitomoliiles . 

.VrRentine  notes:  I'nited  States postace  stamps:  dairy  industry; 
naphtha:  importation  of  coal:  .Vritentine  coal;  new  stearii- 

ships;  matches;  underpround  railway . 

MoviiiR-picture  shows _ ^ . 

Holsa  de  Comercio . * . 

Proposed  marine  esplanade . 

Trout  fishhip  in  .Vrpentina . 


BRAZtL. 

Comparative  statement  of  exports  from  the  Hahia  consular  dis¬ 
trict  to  Cnited  States  durinp  calendar  years  ItilO  and  lidl. 
News  and  trade  p.ijiers . . . 

Trade  notes  from  Hahia.  Hrazil . 

Trade  methods  in  Hahia . 


Date  of 
report . 

.Vuthor. 

1912. 
Mar.  24 

H. 

M.  Hartleman,  consul  gen¬ 
ial,  Huenos  .Vires. 

( 

Mar.  31 

Do. 

.Vpr.  3 

Do. 

.vjir.  5 

Do. 

.Vjir.  13 

It. 

M.  Hartleman,  consul 

general,  Huenos  Vires. 

.Vjir.  15 

H. 

T.  Crane,  consul,  Rosario. 

Vpr.  17 

Do. 

.Vpr.  19 

Do. 

...do.... 

Do. 

.Vpr.  22 

Do. 

..do.... 

Do. 

. .  .do. . .. 

Do. 

.Vpr.  23 

Do. 

.Vpr.  25 

Do. 

...do.... 

Do. 

...do.  . .. 

Do. 

...do.  . .. 

Do. 

Cndated. 

Do. 

.Vpr.  15 

s;. 

1*.  Warner,  consul,  Hahia. 

..do....  J.  (i.  Lay,  consul  peneral. 
Hio  de  Janeiro. 

.May  1  S.  1'.  Warner,  consul,  Hahia. 
-May  4  Do. 


CHILE. 


News  and  trade  papers .  Mar.  ,i 

Sale  of  musical  instruments  in  foreipn  countries .  Mar.  U 

(tonsillar  invoices  tor  shipments  to  Hunta  .Vrenas .  Mar.  10 

Sale  of  addiiiR  and  calciilatinp  machines . do. . .. 

Market  for  .Vmerican  salt .  .Mar.  10 

Hay  crop . do.  . . . 

Wood  al<-ohol . do ... . 

Motor  vehicles .  Mar.  20 

WhaliiiK  industry  in  Chile . Vpr.  o 

Manufacture  of  saiLSape . Vpr.  l.i 

Passi'iiper  coaches  to  tie  Imilt  in  Chile . . .  do . 

Nitrate  tmsine.ss .  . .  .do . 

Hailroad  construction .  . .  .do . 

Trade  and  industrial  notes . Vpr.  2:1 

Hox  shooks  and  cut  lumtier .  .V|ir.  2.') 

Crates . do . 

l/iK'ks .  .Vpr.  :itl 

Market  for  .Vnierieatt  ptasswnre .  .  .do . 

Chilean  mineral  development .  .May  0 

Tariff  rates .  May  14 

Valparaiso  port  improvements . do . 


C.  L.  Latham,  consul,  I'unta 
.Vrenas. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

I  to. 

.V.  .V.  Winslow,  consul,  Val¬ 
paraiso. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

i)o. 

C.  T.  Haker,  viiH’ consul,  Val- 
pari.so. 

.V.  .V.  Winslow  consul,  Val¬ 
paraiso. 

Do. 

Do 


lOLOMIltA. 


Markets  for  .Vmerican  salt  in  foreipn  countries .  .Mar.  22 

Tariff  on  additip  machines,  carlion  papiT.and  manifoldinp  a])-  .Vpr.  22 
paratiis. 

New  steamship  servie<>  for  Colomhian  ports . Vpr,  2:1 

.i^ale  of  sawmill  and  wiMid-workiiip  machinery  in  Colombia . Vpr.  :i(l 

Vniiual  report,  1(111 .  May  IG 


C.  11.  Kemper,  consul,  Car- 
tapetia. 

I.  Manning,  consul,  llar- 
ranquilla. 

Do. 

Do. 

C.  11.  Kemper,  consul,  Car¬ 
tagena. 


•  ThLs  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  rejiorts  ma  le  by  the  consular  officers  in  Latin  .Vmerica, 
but  merely  tho.se  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  Vmerican  Cnion  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  institution 
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Reports  received  up  to  June  15,  1912 — Continued. 


Date  of 
report. 


Author. 


COST.\  RIt  A. 


ECUADOR. 

Importance  of  travcliiif:  salesmen  and  value  of  catalogues. 
GUATE.MALA. 

Hublx'r  production  and  market  for  tree  climbing  and  pi 
tools. 


Duties  on  motor  cars. 


HONDURAS. 


No  coal  imported . 

Plows . 

Mahogany . 


Printing  ollices  in  Tegucigalpa . 

Market  for  American  shoes . 

Raincoats .  Apr. 


.Annual  declared  export  return  to  I'nited  States,  1910  and  1911 . 


-ME.XtCO. 

Market  for  salt  in  .State  of  (.iiterrero . 

Cotton  production  of  State . 

.Annuai  reix)rt  of  commerce  ami  industries,  year  of  1911 

Sawmill  and  wood workmg  machinery . 

Motor  vehicles . 

Box  .shooks — users . 


Check  protectors . 

Exportation  from  United  States  of  printed  circulars  and  letters 
in  envelopes  rea<ly  for  mailing  after  .Mexican  postage  stamps  are 
allixed  in  .Mexico,  to  be  mailed  in  -Mexico. 


Turkey  body  feathers .  May 


to  Las  Vacas,  Coahuila,  -Mexico. 
Bat  guano  caves  in  Sierra  -Madre  .M 

Piling  and  its  preservation . 


Apr. 

at 

C.  Donaldson,  consul.  Port 
Limon. 

Apr. 

at 

H.  P.  Starrett,  deputy  con¬ 
sul  general,  llabana. 

Apr. 

IS 

R.  B.  Jones,  vice  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  tiuayaquil. 

Mar. 

22 

Ceo.  A.  Bucklin,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Guatemala  Citv. 

Apr. 

at 

Do. 

Apr. 

at 

Do. 

.Apr. 

lit) 

Do. 

May 

7 

Do. 

. .  .do. 

Do. 

May 

i(V 

Do. 

.Mar. 

:tt) 

C.  Schmtick,  consular  agetit. 
-Amapala. 

.  ..do. 

Do. 

Apr. 

14 

A.  T.  llaeljerle,con.sul,  Tegu- 
cigal|Ki. 

Apr. 

15 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

...(io. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

-A  pr. 

17 

Do. 

Apr. 

23 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Apr. 

25 

K.S.  Pat  ton.  consul  in  charge, 
Ceiba. 

Apr. 

ai 

-A.  T.  Ilaeberle.eoasul,  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa. 

Apr. 

3t) 

Do. 

-Mav 

s 

Do. 

Mav 

9 

Do. 

May 

at 

Do. 

-May 

27 

Do. 

-Apr. 

13 

C.  S.  Edwards,  consul,  -Aca¬ 
pulco. 

Apr. 

19 

J.  11.  Johnston,  coasiil,  Mat- 
amoros. 

Apr. 

21 

G.  Schmiitz,  consul,  -Aguas- 
calientes. 

Apr. 

22 

-A.  B.  (iarrett,  consul,  Nuevo 
Laredo. 

Apr. 

at 

1)0. 

...do. 

A\'.  A\'.  Canada,  coiLsul,  Vera¬ 
cruz. 

Apr. 

24 

G.  Schmutz,  consul,  Aguas- 
calientes. 

Apr. 

27 

L.  T.  Ellsworth,  consul,  Ciu¬ 
dad  Porfirio  Diaz. 

Apr. 

30 

C.  S.  Edwards,  consul,  .Aca¬ 
pulco. 

-May 

4 

M.  Letcher,  consul.  Chihua¬ 
hua. 

-May 

(i 

Do. 

May 

S 

A.  J.  Lespinas.se,  consul, 
Frontera. 

May 

9 

\V.  AV.  Canada,  consul,  Vera¬ 
cruz. 

-May 

13 

AV.  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San 
Luis  Potosi. 

May 

17 

P.  C.  llamia,  consul  general, 
-Alonterey. 

May 

18 

L.  T.  Ellsworth,  consul,  Ciu¬ 
dad  Porflrio  Diaz. 

May 

22 

C.  S.  Edwards,  consul,  -Aca¬ 
pulco. 

...do 

Do. 
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Rffiorls  ncihfd  u/i  to  June  15.  1912 — Contimieii. 


TitU'. 


Date  of 
report . 


Author. 


M  E.xico— eontinued. 


Interior  ermst  met  ion  material  and  methods— aceney— duty .  .May  23 

W  tKxlworkinK  niai’hinery .  .May  24 

Woodworking  inaehinery,  no  market .  .May  2.i 

.Vmiual  eommereial  and  industrial  reix)rt .  May  2t'i 

I'rinle-oil  shipments throujih  the  ix)rt  ofTampieo  for  first  ipiarter  Mav  2tS 
ofltil2. 

xicARAr.r.\. 


J.  f.  Allen,  deputy  eon-sul 
general,  Monterey. 

\V.  L.  Bonney,  eoiLsul,  San 
Luis  I’otosi. 

F.  Simpieh,  consul,  Ense¬ 
nada. 

C.  A.  Miller, consul. Tampico. 
Do. 


The  trade  and  focxl  iircKluets  in  foreign  countries . 

Dflicial  rate  of  exchange . 

C'niting  specifications  on  material  shipj  cd  into  Nicaragua . 

Copies  ol  a  decree . 

Canned  food  jirodticts . 

Paints,  varnishes,  pigments,  etc . 

Style  of  liiisiness  corres];ondence . 

PANAMA. 


Mar. 

3tl 

J.  A\‘.  .lohiison,  consul,  Co- 

rinto. 

Aj>r. 

10 

Do. 

Apr. 

11 

Do. 

Apr. 

13 

Do. 

Apr. 

20 

.A.  J.  Clare,  consul.  Blue- 

fields. 

.  ..do. 

Do. 

Apr. 

LA’ 

J.  AV.  .lohnson.  consul,  Co- 

riiito. 


.Miniial  traile  report  for  the  year  191 1 . . \pr.  10  .1.  C.  Kellogg,  consul.  Colon. 

PARAGVAV. 

.\gricullural  implements  and  poultry  siiiiplies .  Mar.  I.a  Cornelius  Ferris,  consul, 

.\suncion. 

Traile  ill  canned  fiMHl  proilucts .  Mar.  2s  Do. 

Comparaliveslalcmeiit  of  ileclared  exports  from  Paraguay  to  the  .\|ir.  2.)  Do. 

Cnited  Spates  in  calendar  years  1910  and  1911. 


PERV. 

.\nnual  rejiorl  of  the  Callao  Cliamlier  of  Commerce . \pr.  10  W.  H.  Robertson,  consul 

general.  Callao. 

Disastrous  lire  at  Molleiido,  and  possible  substitution  of  jiort  by  . .  .do .  Do. 

.Matarani. 

Peruvian  trade  notes:  Trade  with  ITiited  States;  exports . \pr.  l.S  Do. 

Wireless  telegraphy  between  Lima  and  Iiiiiitos . \pr.  19  Do. 


IRUGV.VY. 

Itata  on  the  cost  of  living  ill  Montevideo .  .\pr.  5  F.  W.  Goding.  consul,  Mon¬ 

tevideo. 

Passenger  vessels  calling  at  port  of  Montevideo  must  enter  the  Apr.  l.i  Do. 
harbor. 

Decline  of  the  Tasajo  industry . Ijir.  2ii  Do. 

Extension  of  time  given  to  present  i-harmaceutical  spei‘ialties . do .  Do. 

VEXEZIEI.A. 

Tariff  classification  of  white  cotton  tape,  glucose,  and  lactase . Apr.  Ill  E.  Xorthcott,  United  States 

minister,  Caracas. 

Decree  establishing  an  agricultural  school . do .  T.  W.  Voetter,  consul.  La 

Ouaira. 

New  steamship  line . do .  II.  U.  Wright, consul, Puerto 

Calxdlo. 

New  customs  classifications . do . ,  T.  W.  Voetter,  consul.  La 

'  Guaira. 

Cojiy  of  decree  creating  federal  schtxil  of  agriculture . do .  E.  Northcott.  United  States 

minister,  Caracas. 

Gasoline  motors . Ipr.  19  T.  W.  Voetter,  consul.  La 

Guaira. 

Horse  nails,  prices  and  duly . do .  Do. 

Building  of  wagon  roads...". .  .Apr.  22  H.  R.  Wright. consul,  Puerto 

Cabello. 

Coffee  crop)  conditions.  Maracaibo  district . do .  J.  .\.  Ray,  consul,  Mara¬ 

caibo. 

Exports  to  the  United  States,  1911 .  .\pr.  23  Do. 

Kinds  of  jirmliicts  expiorted  and  outlook  for  .American  agencies. .  .Apr.  27  T.  AV.  A’oetter,  consul,  La 

Guaira. 

Agricultural  implements,  shoes,  cotton  goods,  medicines,  etc _  .Apr.  29  Do. 

Reobtaining  chicle  gum .  .Ajir.  30  Do. 

Duties  on  tobaccos  and  cigarettes . do .  Do. 

A'eneziielan  trade  notes:  Building  of  two  steamers  for  service . do .  Do. 

New  discoveries  of  gold  in  the  Callao  district  of  A’eneziiela . do .  Do. 
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Reports  received  up  to  June  15,  1912 — Continued. 


Title. 


Date  of 
report. 


Author. 


VENEZUELA- continued. 

Decree  on  Venezuelan  tariS  schedule . 

Gold  mine  in  the  Puerto  Cabclio  district . 

Duties  on  sausage  machinery . 

Chemical  fertilizers . 

New  customs  classification . 

1 

Apr.  30 

...do.... 
May  2 

May  3 
May  4 

H.  B.  Wright,  consul,  Puerto 
Cabello. 

Do. 

T.  W.  Voetter,  consul.  La 
Guaira. 

Do. 

Do. 

Importation  of  shoes . 

May  8 

minister,  Caracas. 

T.  W.  Voetter,  consul.  La 

Guaira. 

Do. 

Granite,  no  quarries . 

May  13 

Do. 

Do. 

Mahtcaibo  notes . 7.~. . 

May  14 

J.  A.  Ray,  consul,  Mara- 

caibo. 

Notes  of  Puerto  Cabello  consular  district  . 

May  15 

Guaira. 

H.  B.  Wright,  consul,  Puerto 

Translation  of  a  resolution . 

|...do . 

Cabello. 

Do. 

Motor  car  service . 

May  17 

Do. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE 
ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 
FOR  1911  /.  /. 


The  total  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1911  was  091,508,224  pesos  gold,  represented 
by  imports  to  the  value  of  306,810,686  pesos  and  exports  of  324,697,538 
pesos. 

The  trade  for  the  year  1910  w'as  724,396,711  pesos,  of  which  sum  351,770,656  pesos 
represented  imports  and  372,626,055  pesos  exports.  There  was,  therefore,  for  the 
year  1911  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  in  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  to 
the  amount  of  15,040,030  pesos,  and  a  decrease  in  the  exports  of  47,928,517  pesos,  a 
net  decrease  in  the  year’s  foreign  trade  of  32,888,487  pesos. 

In  terms  of  United  States  gfdd,  the  Argentine  gold  pe.so  is  ■worth  commercially 
al)out  97  cents.  At  this  rate  the  foreign  commerce  for  the  year  1911  amounted  to 
f!670, 762,977,  of  which  $355,806,365  was  imports  and  $314,956,612  was  exports. 

IMPORTS. 


The  imports,  by  principal  countries  of  origin,  were  as  follows: 


I'nited  Kingdom. 

Germany . 

United  State.'! .... 

France . 

Italy . 

Belgium . 

Spain . 

Brazil . 

British  posc'ies.sions 
Austria-ilungary . 

Uruguay . 

Netherlands . 

Paraguay . 

Canada . 

Switzerland . 

Russia . 

Sweden . 

Norway . 

Cuba . 

China . 

Chile . 

Peru . 

Japan . 

Portugal . 

-tustralia . 

Dutch  pos.'!e.<!.‘!ions 
Turkey . 


Pesos 
99,19S, 
44,555, 
43,0tiS, 
30,801, 
20,808, 
13,570, 
9,320, 
8,177, 
0,037, 
2,9C>0, 
2,490, 
2,211, 
1,000, 
1,891, 
2,508, 
739, 
850, 
905, 
048, 
589, 
452, 
511, 
304, 
298, 
201 : 
781 : 

01 ; 


Pesos. 

109,377,394 
01,128,888  ‘ 
48,418,892 
33,050,040 
31,770,115 
19,598,982  i 
10,910,910 

9.103.594  I 
5,950,800  ! 
3,400,115 
2,202,394 
2,517,189  ' 
1,554,777  : 
2,577,500  i 

2.521.594  ' 
484,403 

1,201,049 
1,012,719 
850,711 
527,530 
4.81,549 
40.2,990 
703,30.5 
358,279 
78,411 
15, 10^ 
113,143 


Pesos. 

108,037,430 
05,80.2,211 
52,353,390 
38, 020, 555 
29,345,979 
19,485,211 
11,279,40.5 
8,4011,410. 
4,494,880 
4,304,114 
3,009,048 
2,977,739 
2,90.1,393 
2,883,701 
2,80.7,224 
1,738,131 
1,000,045 
1,041,123 
814,707 
090,938 
082,-302 
521,003 
519,027 
481,848 
424,190 
411,545 
338,877 


Of  the  eight  leading  countries,  there  was  a  gain  in  imports  from  Germany  of  4,733,323 
pesos;  from  the  United  States  of  3,934,498  pesos;  from  France  of  4,375,915  pesos; 
and  from  Spain  of  368,555  pesos.  There  was  a  loss  in  imports  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  739,964  pe.sos;  from  Italy  of  2,430,136  pesos;  from  Belgium  of  113,771  pesos; 
and  from  Brazil  of  642,178  pesos. 
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The  percentage  that  the  imports  from  these  eight  countries  bears  to  the  total  Argen¬ 
tine  imports  for  the  last  three  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Countries. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

United  Kingdom . 

Per  cent. 
32.8 

Per  cent. 
31.1 

Per  cent. 
29.6 

Germany . 

United  States . 

14.7  , 

17.4 

18.0 

14.2  i 

13.8 

14.3 

Frante . 

10.2 

9.S 

10.4 

8.9 

9.0 

8.0 

Beigium . 

4.5 

5.6 

5.3 

3.1 

:i.i 

3.1 

2.7 

1 _ j 

2.6 

2.3 

The  imports  under  19  major  classifications  were: 


1 

1 

1909  [ 

1910 

1911 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

Live  animals . i 

1,545.853  1 

964.442 

521,530 

Food  products . 1 

23,014,691  ; 

27,141,259 

29,336.767 

TobacH*o . : 

6.201,028  : 

6. 081,719 

5,891,805 

Wines,  liquors,  and  other  beverages . | 

13,410,486  : 

14,951,151 

13, 799, 170 

Textiles  and  manufactures  thereof . i 

.59,923,699 

68,365,167 

69,d98,095 

Oils,  grease,  etc . ! 

11,852,943 

13,892,439 

15.890,464 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products . 

10,203,393 

12,289,907 

12, 178, 274 

Paints,  dyes,  etc . 

1,997,105 

2,305.042 

2,444.818 

Timber,  woods,  straw,  and  manufactures  thereof . 

7,639,715 

8,670,726 

10.400,579 

Paper  and  manufactures  thereof . 

6,638,359 

8.307,701 

8,669,980 

Hides,  skins,  and  manufactures . 

2,581,165 

3,075,615 

3,  .597, 784 

Iron,  steel,  and  manufactures . 

36,575,232 

43.119,488 

43,085,741 

Other  metals  and  manufactures . 

!  10,210,824 

12,870,455 

15, 479.686 

Agricultural  implements  and  machinery . 

!  16,651,610 

18.921,823 

13,692,372 

Transportation:  Raiiway  cars,  equipment,  raiis,  etc.; 

i 

carriages,  wagons,  automobiles,  bicycles,  etc . 

1  31,711,285 

35,095, 183 

36,865,379 

Earths,  stones,  coal,  etc . 

1  21,758,269 

30,9'25,510 

.33,202,076 

Building  materials . 

28,365.889 

i  29,237,334 

3:1,789,444 

Electrical  apparatus . 

4,216,914 

5,741,530 

6,68.3,673 

Miscellaneous . 

8,257,635 

1  9.814,165 

11,583,049 

Total . 

In  United  States  goid . 

.302.756,095 

r293,673,412 

1  351,770,656 

i  $341,217,536 

366.810,686 

$355,806,365 

FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

Food  products  are  divided  into  two  general  classes — animal  f(X)d  products  5,637,516 
pesos,  and  vegetable  food  products  23,699,251  pesos;  total,  29,336,767  pesos. 

The  principal  animal  food  imports  were;  Codfish,  cut  or  shredded,  96,578  pesos, 
principally  from  Norway,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  order  given;  cod¬ 
fish,  whole,  546,218  pesos,  from  Norw'ay,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany.  Canned 
meats,  94,221  pesos,  from  France,  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Sau¬ 
sages,  223,657  pesos,  from  Italy  and  Spain.  Fresh  eggs,  218,178  pesos,  from  Uruguay 
and  Italy.  Ham,  379,116  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Condensed  milk, 
98,463  pesos,  from  Switzerland.  Canned  fish,  516,902  pesos,  from  Spain,  Italy,  the 
United  States,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Salt  fish  (except  codfish  and  her¬ 
ring),  223,469  pesos,  from  Spain  and  Italy.  Cheese,  1,967,774  pesos,  from  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands.  Sardines,  1,104,898  pesos,  from  Spain. 

Vegetable  food  products  are  divided  into  5  subclasses:  Fruits,  2,536,009  pesos; 
spices  and  other  condiments,  6,041,787  pe«)8;  grains  and  vegetables,  5,176,081  pesos; 
substances  for  infusions  and  drinks,  8,700,905  pesos;  flours,  pastes,  starch,  etc., 
1,244,469  pesos. 

The  principal  fruit  imports  were:  Olives,  458,592  pesos,  principally  from  Spain  and 
Italy,  in  the  order  given.  Almonds,  154,918  pesos,  from  Spain  and  Italy.  Bananas, 
137,560  pesos,  from  Brazil.  Chestnuts,  44,486  pesos,  from  Italy.  Cherries,  60,515 
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pesos,  from  France.  Glac6d  fruits,  60,213  pesos,  from  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Spain,  and  the  United  States.  Fruits  in  brandy  or  other  liquors,  76,509  pesos,  from 
Italy.  Fruits,  fresh,  not  otherwise  mentioned,  434,853  pesos,  from  Uruguay,  Italy, 
Spain,  Brazil,  and  Portugal.  Same,  dried,  71,528  pesos,  from  Chile  and  the  United 
States.  Lemons,  80,712  pesos,  from  Italy.  Oranges,  263,978  pesos,  from  Paraguay. 
Nuts,  244,710  pesos,  from  Chile.  Dried  figs,  125,533  pesos,  from  Italy.  Raisins, 
96,723  pesos,  from  Spain.  Currants,  dried,  61,264  pesos,  from  Greece,  Turkey,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

The  principal  spices  and  condiments  were:  Garlic  and  onions,  363,608  pesos,  prin¬ 
cipally  from  Spain,  Italy,  Uruguay,  and  Portugal,  in  the  order  given.  Saffron, 
299,060  pesos,  from  Spain,  Refined  sugar,  2,699,700  pesos,  from  Germany,  Austria, 
and  France.  Other  sugar,  1,089,355  pesos,  from  Germany,  Brazil,  Peru,  France, 
Belgium,  and  the  British  Possessions.  Mushrooms,  148,054  pesos,  from  Italy  and 
France.  Mustard,  45,986  pesos,  from  France  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Catsup, 
727,452  pesos,  from  Italy.  Ground  pepper,  165,541  pesos,  from  Spain.  Whole  pepper, 
107,450  pesos,  from  Italy,  the  English  Possessions,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany. 
English  sauces,  105,923  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  principal  grains  and  vegetables  were:  Rice,  2,436,604  pesos,  principally  from 
Italy,  the  British  possessions,  and  Germany,  in  the  order  given.  Carob  beans,  87,843 
pesos,  from  Chile.  Oats,  71,374  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States.  Chick  peas,  264,214  pesos,  from  Spain  and  Chile.  Preserved  vegetables, 
392,769  pesos,  from  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Malt,  978,287  pesos,  from 
Austria  and  Germany.  Peanuts,  205,167  pesos,  from  France,  British  possessions, 
Italy,  and  Africa.  Peppers,  275,005  pesos,  from  Spain.  Porotos  (a  kind  of  pea), 
378,043  pesos,  from  Chile,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy. 

The  principal  imports  under  substances  for  infusions  and  drinks  were:  Cacao  in  the 
bean,  254,106  pesos,  principally  from  Brazil,  Ecuador,  and  the  British  possessions,  in 
the  order  given.  Coffee,  1,332,590  pesos,  from  Brazil.  Coca,  97,829  pesos,  from 
Bolivia.  Chocolate  in  paste,  181,396  pesos,  from  France  and  Switzerland.  Chocolate 
in  powder,  71,025  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Netherlands.  Hops, 
148,185  pesos,  from  Germany  and  Austria.  Tea,  999,379  pesos,  from  China,  the  United 
Kingdom,  British  possessions,  and  the  Netherlands.  Yerba  mate,  Brazilian,  5,314,062 
pesos;  Paraguayan,  230,457  pesos. 

The  principal  imports  under  flour,  pastes,  starches,  etc.,  were:  Starches,  240,719 
pesos,  from  Ecuador,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Italy.  Biscuits,  77,911 
pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Bonbons,  caramels,  and  other  sweets,  724,300 
pesos,  from  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Austria-Hungary. 
Farina,  109,493  pesos,  from  Brazil.  Macaroni,  63,736  pesos,  from  Italy. 

TOBACCO. 

Total,  5,891,805  pesos.  The  principal  imports  under  this  head  were:  Cuban  cigars, 
201,417  pesos,  from  Cuba,  and  a  small  quantity  from  the  United  States.  Other  cigars, 
1,180,341  pesos,  from  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands.  Cigarettes,  72,664 
pesos,  from  France,  Cuba,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Egypt.  Tobacco  extract  (sheep 
dip),  1,769,935  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  small  quantity  from  the  United 
States.  Leaf  tobacco,  Cuban,  722,368  pesos,  from  Cuba,  and  a  small  quantity  from 
the  United  States;  Paraguayan,  78,763  pesos;  other  leaf  tobacco,  1,866,144  pesos, 
from  Brazil,  the  United  States,  and  Germany. 

WINES,  LIQUORS,  AND  OTHER  BEVERAGES. 

This  general  heading  is  divided  into  subheads  as  follows:  Wines,  9,711,928  pesos; 
spirits  and  liqueurs,  3,166,849  pesos,  and  other  beverages,  920,393  pesos;  total,  13,799,170 
pesos. 

The  principal  imports  under  wines  were:  Champagne,  960,910  pesos,  from  France. 
Port,  142,223  pesos,  from  Portugal.  Sherry,  40,144  pesos,  from  Spain.  Vermuth, 
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2,975,329  i)osos,  from  Italy  and  Frame.  Wines,  bottled,  si)arklinf;,  83,0(t()  pesos,  from 
Italy,  (ierinany,  and  France.  Not  otherwise  mentioned,  327,784  i)esos,  from  Italy, 
France,  Sj)ain,  (ierinany,  and  Portugal,  iledicinal,  with  quinine,  213,893  pesos, 
from  Spain,  Italy,  and  France.  Other  medicinal,  285,174  jiesos,  from  Italy  and 
k'rance.  Wines  in  cask,  fine,  not  otherwise  mentioned,  77,925  pesos,  from  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  France;  medium,  513,352  pesos,  from  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  Portugal; 
common,  4,087,092  pesos,  from  Italy,  Spain,  and  France. 

The  prineijial  imjiorts  under  spirits  and  liqueurs  were;  Absinthe,  41,-894  jiesos,  from 
France.  Aniseed  cordial,  131,322  pesos,  from  Spain.  Hitters,  1,(X)3,997  pe.sos,  from 
France  and  Italy.  Cognac,  bottled,  994,020  pesos,  from  France,  and  a  small  quantity 
from  Sjiain ;  in  casks,  249,989  pe.'^os,  from  France.  Chartreu.se,  42,400  pesos,  from  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  (iin,  272,258  pesos,  from  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Liiiueiirs,  not  otherwise  mentioned,  250,094  pesos,  from  France,  Italy,  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  Hum,  118,787  pesos,  from  France  and  the  Hritish  jiossessions.  Whisky, 
bottled,  349,279  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom;  in  casks,  22,338  pesos,  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  jirincipal  imixirts  under  other  beverages  were;  Mineral  waters,  443,313  jiesos, 
from  Italy,  France,  Sjiain,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Germany.  Peer,  bottled,  141,348 
Jiesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  .States,  and  Germany;  in  casks,  12,771 
Jiesos,  from  Germany.  Sweet  drinks,  48,2:14  jiesos,  from  United  Kingdom,  Sjiain, 
and  France.  Cider,  bottled,  228,923  jiesos,  from  Sjiain. 

TEXTILES  AND  MANUEACTUUES  THEREOF. 

This  heading  is  divided  into  subheads  as  follows;  Silk,  5,895,313  jie.sos;  wool, 
14,249,238  jiesos;  cotton,  35, 579, .547  jx'sos;  and  other  fibers,  14,009,997  jiesos;  total 
99,998,095  jie.sos. 

The  priiicijial  silk  imjiorts  were;  Ribbons,  all  silk,  908,799  pesos,  from  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy;  mixed,  280,803  jiesos,  from  the  same  countries.  Thread,  119,799 
pe.sos,  from  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Handkerchiefs,  all 
silk,  490,289,  from  Jajian,  Italy,  and  France;  mixed,  84,919  jiesos,  from  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Dress  trimmings,  all  silk,  290,948 
pe.sos,  from  Germany  and  France;  mixed,  192,968  jiesos,  from  the  same  countries- 
Piece  goods,  all  silk,  2,129,073  pesos,  from  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Switzerland;  raw  silk,  98,190  jiesos,  from  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
China,  and  Germany;  mixed,  437,494  pesos,  from  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  \'eils  and  scarfs,  175,949  pesos,  from  France.  Ready-made  cloth¬ 
ing,  4.59,998  Jiesos,  from  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

The  jirincijial  imports  under  wool  were;  Ready-made  clothing,  all  wool,  1,594,981 
Jiesos,  from  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany;  mixed,  48,939  pesos,  from 
the  same  countries.  Carpets,  mixed,  ,59,114  pesos,  from  Germany  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  .Shawls,  99,127  jiesos,  from  France,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Spain.  Felt,  1,59,249  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  Germany,  and  France. 
Embroidery  and  knitting  worsteds,  172,708  pesos,  from  Germany,  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Italy.  Yarn,  all  wool,  465,313  pesos,  from  France,  Belgium,  Italy, 
and  Germany;  mixed,  94,989  pesos,  from  Spain,  Italy,  and  France.  Stockings, 
111,790  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany.  Piece  goods,  all 
wool,  6,289,249  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany;  mixed, 
3,175,771  Jiesos,  from  the  same  countries;  silk  mixed,  622,308  pesos,  from  the  same 
countries.  Plush,  860,402  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany. 
Corduroy,  225,256  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  principal  imports  under  cotton  were;  Ready-made  clothing,  947,744  pesos, 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Yarn,  dyed,  892,400  pesos,  from 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Italy;  undyed,  1,300,319  jiesos,  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  States.  Sewing  thread. 
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70(i,742  pesos,  principally  from  the  United  Kinjidom.  Twine,  269,888  pesos,  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany.  Ha<;s,  365,954  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  the  lliitish  possessions.  Carpets,  143,130  pesos, 
from  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Ribbons,  302,092  pesos,  from  Italy,  Germany,  and 
France.  Bedspreads,  1,080,621  pesos,  from  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany, 
Curtains,  113,610  pesos,  from  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany.  Laces, 
1,326,109  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  France. 
Coarse  thread  for  wax  matches,  172,327  pesos,  from  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Blankets, 
475,150  pesos,  from  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France,  t'anvas,  white,  162,301  pesos, 
from  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom;  dyed,  147,117,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  L’nited  States,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  Napkins  and  doylies,  162,418 
pes<is,  from  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Stockings,  1,727,552  pesos, 
from  Germany,  France,  and  Spain.  Handkerchiefs,  796,449  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Trimmings,  136,555  pesos,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
the  I'nited  Kingdom,  and  France.  Piece  goods;  Bleached  cottons,  4,025,018  pesos, 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Italy;  unbleached,  1,125,241  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States.  Prints,  4,053,838  pesos,  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Ginghams,  9,821,956  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  Cloth,  not  otherwise  specified,  1,232,713 
pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Spain,  Germany,  and  France;  part  wool,  1,235,012 
pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France;  part  silk,  1,372,332 
pesos,  from  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Towels,  278,375 
pesos,  from  Italy,  Spain,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  f'rance. 

The  principal  imports  under  other  fibers  were:  Alpargatas  (a  kind  of  cloth  sandali, 
finished,  135,074  pesos,  from  Spain;  unfinished,  90,601  pesos,  from  Spain.  Ready¬ 
made  clothing,  linen,  115,418  pesos,  from  France,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Belgium.  Grain  bags,  397,436  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British 
pos.«e.ssions.  Sailcloth,  1,274,655  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium, 
and  Germany.  Manila  rope,  78,214  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Waterproof 
coats,  ()0,255  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  France.  Canvas  coats,  92,864 
pesos,  from  the  same  countries.  Coti  (a  kind  of  thick  cloth  or  ticking),  167,291  pesos, 
from  Belgium,  German j’,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Collars,  linen,  81,566  pesos,  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  Burlap,  176,586  pesos,  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Canvas  for  meat  wrapping,  802,612  pesos,  from  the  Ignited  Kingdom.  Women’s 
hats  and  bonnets,  135,553  pesos,  from  France.  Jute  bagging,  4,888,579  pesos,  from  the 
British  possessions  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Twine  for  binding  and  like  uses, 
582,345  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Tackle  and  cordage, 
419,953  pesos,  from  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Linen  thread,  143,384  pesos, 
from  Belgium.  Canvas,  361,859  pesos,  from  Italy  and  the  Ignited  Kingdom.  Wagon 
cloth,  224,129  pesos,  fn>m  the  United  Kingdom.  Tablecloths  and  napkins,  176,992 
pes(>s,  from  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Stockings,  linen, 
275,465  pesos,  from  France  and  Germany;  other,  61,095  pesos,  from  France,  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Spain.  Handkerchiefs,  linen,  146,743  pe.sos,  fn>m  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium.  Hats,  nutria,  beaver,  vicuna  or 
coney  fur,  177,360  pe.sos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Austria,  and 
Italy.  Elastic  cloth  for  boots,  64,665  pesos,  from  Italy,  Switzerland,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Germany;  other  elastic  cloth,  155,268  pesos,  from  Italy,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  and  France.  Linen  cloth,  535,751  pesf>s,  from  Belgium,  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Italy.  Waterproof  cloth,  177,146  pesos,  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Jute  cloth,  48,774  pesos,  from  Belgium  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Cloth,  other  than  jute  or  linen,  77,183  pesos,  frt>m  the  Lmited  Kingdom,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  France.  Linen  towels,  134,257  pesos,  from  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Belgium,  and  France.  Pita  and  like  cloth.  64,202  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  and  France.  Jute  thread,  99,310  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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OILS,  GREASES,  ETC. 

Total,  15,890,464  pesos.  The  principal  imports  under  this  head  were:  Cottonseed 
oil,  653,364  pesos,  from  the  United  States.  Schist  oil,  372,001  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Roumania,  and  the  United  States.  Cod-liver  oil,  bottled,  62,261  pesos, 
from  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Cod-liver  oil,  bulk,  15,480  pesos, 
from  the  United  States,  Norway,  and  Germany.  Lubricating  oil,  2,180,019  pesos, 
from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Russia.  Olive  oil,  3,363,026  pesos, 
from  Italy  and  Spain.  Palm  oil,  140,306  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Africa. 
Heavy  oils  not  otherwise  classified,  162,220  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Germany.  Spirits  of  turpentine,  261,989  pesos,  from  the  United  States. 
Essences,  219,534  pesos,  from  Germany,  France,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States.  Kerosene,  1,954,813  pesos,  from  the  United  States.  Naphtha, 
6,122,326  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  the  Dutch  possessions,  and  Peru.  Paraffin, 
43,358  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Vaseline,  45,827 
pesos,  from  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

CHEMICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS. 

Total,  12,178,274  pesos.  The  principal  imports  under  this  head  were:  Acetic  acid, 
58,415  pesos,  from  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  Citric  acid,  135,315  pesos,  from 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Sulphuric  acid,  83,701  pesos,  from  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France.  Tartaric  acid,  563,561  pesos,  from  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany.  Medicinal  cotton,  113,270  pesos,  from  Germany  and  Italy.  Alum,  61,635 
pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Netherlands.  Anhydrous  ammonia,  64,897 
pesos,  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Austria.  Bicarbonate  of  soda,  51,907 
pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Candles,  stearin,  840,272 
pesos,  from  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Candles,  paraffin, 
74,823  pesos,  from  Belgium,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Carbonate  of  soda, 
crystallized,  117,390  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Calcium  carbide,  405,855 
pesos,  from  Norway,  the  United  States,  Sweden,  and  Italy.  Fireworks,  65,277  pesos, 
from  China  and  the  United  States.  Glue,  103,760  pesos,  from  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany.  Dynamite,  47,072  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany. 
Stearin,  46,940  pesos,  from  Germany  and  France.  Tannin  extract,  73,894  pesos,  from 
Italy,  France,  and  Austria.  Medicinal  gauze,  84,766  pesos,  from  Germany,  Italy, 
and  France.  Glucose,  212,787  pesos,  from  the  United  States.  Soap,  common,  177,863 
pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  United  States;  medicinal,  215,502 
pesos,  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom;  scented,  70,553 
pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Spain. 
Malted  milk,  82,898  pesos,  from  the  United  States.  Proprietary  medicines,  2,349,756 
pesos,  from  France,  Germany,  the  United  States,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Perfumery,  1,412,771  pesos,  from  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany. 
Pitch,  417,414  pesos,  from  the  United  States.  Photographic  plates,  146,793  pesos, 
from  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Insect  powder,  50,984 
pesos,  from  Austria-Hungary.  Gunpowder,  blasting,  55,876  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany;  other,  435,719  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France.  Roots,  herbs,  seeds,  etc.,  medicinal,  80,234  pesos, 
from  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Sea  salt,  309,297  pesos,  from  Spain.  Caustic  soda, 
275,725  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  Soda  ash,  77,681  pesos,  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  Sulphate  of  alum,  68,430  pesos,  from  Germany  and  Belgium. 
Sulphate  of  copper,  159,686  pesos,  from  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Sulphate  of  carbon,  116,119  pesos,  from  France  and  Germany.  Borated  talc,  48,801 
pesos,  from  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
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PAINTS,  DYES,  ETC. 

Total,  2,444,818  pesos.  The  principal  imports  under  this  head  were;  White  lead, 
69,684  pesos,  from  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Aniline,  191,526  pesos,  from 
Germany.  Ultramarine,  122,600  pesos,  from  Germany,  France,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Varnishes,  453,180  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
and  Germany.  Shoe  blacking,  53,850  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  Germany.  Paints,  in  powder  or  lump,  202,509  pesos,  from  Germany, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy.  Prepared  paints,  not  otherwise  mentioned, 
700,735  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Enamel 
paints,  270,247  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Germany.  Pencils  and  crayons,  84,222  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  States, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Red  lead,  66,954  pesos,  from  Germany  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Printing  and  lithographing  inks,  122,578  pesos,  from  France,  the  United 
States,  and  Germany.  Writing  inks,  55,518  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Germany. 

TIMBER,  WOODS,  STRAW,  AND  MANUFACTURES  THEREOF. 

This  heading  is  divided  into  two  general  classes — primary  and  relatively  primary 
products,  4,676,794  pesos,  and  manufactures,  10,400,579  pesos;  total,  15,077,373  pesos. 
Under  the  first  subhead  the  principal  imports  were:  Cork,  456,332  pesos,  from  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Empty  casks  and  staves,  685,819  pesos,  from  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Hardwood  lumber,  1,846,411  pesos,  from  Paraguay.  For 
other  lumber,  see  “building  materials.”  Ash  lumber,  76,328  pesos,  from  the  United 
States.  Walnut  veneers,  70,739  pesos,  from  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Germany.  Wood  pulp,  727,303  pesos,  from  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Oak  timbers,  269,425  pesos,  from  the  United  States.  Cedar  logs, 
77,834  pesos,  from  Paraguay.  Straw  braid,  67,308  pesos,  from  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany.  Posts,  fence,  32,198  pesos,  from  Paraguay  and  Australia;  telegraph, 
22,690  pesos,  from  Paraguay  and  Brazil;  for  other  uses,  143,795  pesos,  from  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Belgium. 

The  principal  imports  under  the  subhead  manufactures  were:  Manufactures  of 
straw,  rush,  and  grass,  except  hats,  167,998  pesos,  from  Germany  and  France.  Ropes, 
not  otherwise  mentioned,  137,875  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  France.  Wooden  boxes,  164,790  pesos,  from  Sweden,  Germany,  France,  and 
Norway.  Ice  chests,  49,323  pesos,  from  the  United  States  and  Germany.  Wheel¬ 
barrows  and  trucks,  57,475  pesos,  from  the  United  States.  Corks,  150,163  pesos, 
from  Spain,  France,  and  Portugal.  Musical  instruments,  wooden,  227,612  pesos, 
from  Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  Furniture,  2,709,856  pesos,  from  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  Austria.  Pianos,  894,821  pesos , 
from  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  France.  Pipes,  tobacco,  47,494  pesos,  from 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Straw  hats,  308,696  pesos,  from  Italy,  France,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Shoepegs,  64,459  pesos,  from  France  and  Switzerland.  Manufac¬ 
tures  of  wood  not  otherwise  mentioned,  606,885  pesos. 

PAPER  AND  MANUFACTURES  THEREOF. 

This  heading  is  divided  into  two  classes — paper  and  cardboard,  5,224,517  pesos,  and 
manufactures,  3,445,463  pesos;  total,  8,669,980  pesos.  Under  the  first  subhead  the 
principal  imports  were:  Pasteboard,  615,006  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  Netherlands! 
and  Sweden.  Cardboard,  151,737  pesos,  from  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Print 
paper,  1,647,622  pesos,  from  Germany,  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States.  Wrapping  paper,  82,350  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  Belgium.  Writing  paper,  537,389  pesos,  from  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  and  the 
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Unitwi  Kingdom;  photographif  i)apfr,  96,720  peoos,  from  the*  United  Kingdom,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  United  Statet^;  cigarette  paper,  206,508  peso.-!,  from  France;  hygienic, 
64,741  pesos,  frimi  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Germany;  sandpaper, 
45,711  pi'sos,  from  the  United  States  and  Germany.  Builders’  ])ai)er,  952,414  pesos, 
from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Blotting  paper,  72,928 
pt'sos,  from  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Satined  paper.  96,724  j)('sos. 
from  G<“rmany  and  the  United  Statw.  Wall  paper,  247,285  ])(“sos,  from  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Paper  not  otherwise  classifi<>d,  281,081 
pesos,  from  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  principal  imports  under  second  subhead  manufactures  were:  Pa])er  bags, 
40,440  pesos,  from  Germany  and  France.  Pasteboard  boxes,  63,320  pt'sos,  from  Ger¬ 
many,  the  UnitfKl  Kingdom,  and  France.  Collars,  ctiffs,  and  shirt  fronts,  154,345  pesos, 
from  Germany.  Typolithographic  ])rinted  matter,  936,463  ])esos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States.  Printed  books  and  pam])hlets, 
947,790  pivos,  from  S])ain,  Italy,  France,  and  the  United  States.  Blank  books, 
270,109  jK'sos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy.  Printed  music,  31.159 
pesos,  from  Germany  and  Italy.  Pai)ier-mache,  85,108  jx-sos,  from  Germany,  France, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  bilhograi)hs,  engravings,  and  maps,  141,656  pesos,  from 
Germany,  theUniti’d  Kingdom,  and  Italy.  Envelopes,  224,045  pesos,  from  Germany, 
Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Postal  and  other  cards,  91,331  pesos,  from  Germany 
and  Italy.  Manufactures  of  paper  not  otherwise  mentioned,  324,506  pesos,  from  G('r- 
many,  Belgium,  the  UnittKi  Kingdom,  and  Italy. 

HIDE.S,  .SKINS,  AND  MANUFACTUHES. 

Total,  3,597,784  pesos.  The  jirincijial  imjiorts  under  this  head  were:  Boots  and 
shot's,  629,288  pt*sos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.  Bill  books,  cigar  cases,  and  pocketbooks,  159,444  pt-sos,  from  Germany, 
France,  the  United  States,  and  the  UnittHl  Kingdom.  Belting,  233,718  pesos,  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Gloves,  173,694  pt'sos,  from 
P'rance,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Unitt>d  Kingdom.  Fur  gaiments,  280,160  pesos, 
from  France.  Calfskins,  474,722  pesos,  from  Germany,  P'rance,  and  the  Unittnl  States. 
Goatskins,  748,693  pt'sos,  from  the  Uniti'd  States,  P’rance,  and  Germany.  Morocco 
(marroquines),  425,492  ptws,  fntm  the  United  States,  P'rance,  and  Germany.  Mo¬ 
rocco,  tafdetes,  50,188  pi'sos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 
Satchels  and  valises,  49,910  pesos,  from  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

IRON,  STEEL,  AND  MANUFACTURE.S. 

This  general  heading  is  divided  into  subheads  as  follows:  Primary  and  relatively 
primary  material,  22,885,459  pesos,  and  manufactures,  20,200,282  pesos;  total, 
43,085,741  pesos. 

The  principal  imports  under  the  first  subhead  were:  Steel  ingots  and  plates,  381,141 
pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  P’rance,  and  Belgium.  Wire,  galvanized, 
smooth,  No.  14  and  below,  2,272,147  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  and  Belgium;  same.  No.  15  and  above,  82,056  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  France;  galvanized,  barbed,  1,212,728 
pesos,  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom;  not  galvanized, 
No.  14  and  below,  722,573  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  States,  Belgium,  and  the 
United  Kingdom;  same.  No.  15  and  above,  28,086  pesos,  from  Germany  and  the  United 
Kingdom;  other  wire,  burnished,  twisted,  bronzed,  coppered,  tinned,  or  nickled, 
43,767  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  France. 
Nails,  994,700  pesos,  from  fhe  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Sweden. 
Strap  and  hoop  iron  or  steel,  178,531  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany> 
and  Belgium.  Iron,  in  ingot  or  plates,  5,589,606  pesos,  from  Germany,  Belgium,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Wrought  iron,  2,159,726  pesos,  from  the 
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United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States.  Galvanized 
iron,  7,176,497  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Staples,  49,850  pesos,  from  Belgium, 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Bolts  and  nuts,  1,909,211 
pe.s«s,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 
Fence  rods,  89,398  pesos,  from  Belgium  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

For  tubing  and  piping  see  “Building  materials,”  and  for  railway,  carriage,  auto¬ 
mobile,  aud  wagon  material,  see  “Locomotion,  railway  cars,  equipment,  etc.” 

The  principal  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  were:  Sewing-machine  needles,  40,520 
pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Firearms  and 
accessories,  462,486  pesos,  from  Belgium,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Kitchen  and  household  utensils,  1,271,208  pesos,  from  Geriijany,  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States.  Galvanized  iron  buckets, 
52,797  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Bathtubs,  466,550  pesos,  from  the  United 
States,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Anvils,  56,606  pesos,  from  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Hinges,  231,239  pesos,  from  Germany, 
the  United  States,  and  France.  Water  pumj)s  of  all  kinds,  316,348  pesos,  from  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Wire  cable,  galvanized,  118,711  pesos,  from 
the  L’nited  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  France;  not  galvanized,  27,635  pesos,  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Chains,  134,425  pesos,  from  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdon,  and  France.  Safes  and  strong  boxes,  103,739  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Steam  boilers,  307,285  pesos, 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Padlwks,  52,245  j)esos,  from  Germany,  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  the  United  States.  Locks,  352,600  pe.sos,  from  Germany,  France,  Belgium, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Stoves  and  stovepipes,  317,299  pesos,  from  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.  Penknives,  65,538  pesos,  from  Germany, 
the  Ignited  Kingdom,  and  Italy.  Cutlery,  314,410  pesos,  from  France,  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  L^nited  States.  Axes,  134,141  pesos,  from  the  United  States. 
Saddlery  hardware,  59,502  pesos,  from  France  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Artisans’ 
tools,  495,388  jtesos,  from  Germany,  the  L’nited  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Files,  178,609  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 
Keys,  80,156  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany. 
Monkey  wrenches,  47,278  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Sewing  machines,  774,455  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Typevv’riters,  275,516  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  Germany, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Machines,  not  cla.ssified,  6,530,323  pesas,  from  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium;  spare  parts  for 
the  same,  1,828,019  pesos,  from  the  same  countries.  Windmills,  872,004  pesos,  from 
the  United  States.  Other  mills,  not  classified,  820,262  pesos  from  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany.  Razors,  plain,  120,552  pesos,  from  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Italy;  safety,  23,292  pesos,  from  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
Bolts,  52,242  pes(xs,  from  Germany,  the  L’nited  Kingdom,  and  France.  Sadirons, 
62,857  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Belgium, 
Pens,  57,396  pesos,  from  the  LTnited  Kingdom  and  Germany.  Hay  and  wool  pres.ses, 
98,089  pesos,  from  the  United  States.  Saws,  88,229  pesos,  from  the  United  States, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany.  Wire  netting,  503, .360  pesos,  from  Ger¬ 
many,  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Scissors,  113,308  pesos,  from 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.  Windlasses,  69,398  pesos,  from  France, 
the  LTnited  Kingdom,  and  Germany.  Manufactures,  not  otherwise  classified,  1 ,395,896 
pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  France. 

OTHER  METALS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

As  in  iron  tad  steel,  this  class  is  divided  into  two  subheads,  primary  and  relatively 
primary  material,  5,386,841  pesos,  and  manufactures,  10,092,845  pesos;  total,  15,479,686 
pesos.  L’nder  the  first  subhead  the  principal  imports  were;  Wire,  copper  and  brass. 
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^9,434  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany.  Ingots  and  plates, 
copper  and  brass,  500,242  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
France;  tinned,  356,793  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom;  lead,  868,830  pesos,  from 
Spain  and  the  United  Kingdom;  zinc,  151,006  pesos,  from  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
France;  tin  plate,  1,207,292  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States; 
antifrictional  metal,  52,844  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States; 
sheet  zinc,  2,087,876  pesos,  from  Beligum,  Germany,  and  France. 

Under  the  subhead  manufactures  the  principal  imports  were:  Hatpins,  49,131  pesos, 
from  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Jewelry,  fine,  except  watches 
and  unmounted  precious  stones,  1,520,035  pesos,  from  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and 
the  United  Kingdom;  imitation,  42,225  pesos,  from  Germany  and  France;  umbrella 
and  parasol  frames,  81,379  pesos,  from  Germany.  Illuminating  fixtures,  755,016  pesos, 
from  Germany,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Scales  and 
balances,  244,080  pesos,  from  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Clasps  and  hooks, 
83,510  pesos,  from  Germany  and  France.  Brass  cocks  and  pigots,  62,989  pesos,  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  Tubing,  brass  and  copper,  228,129  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany;  lead,  107,048  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Bottle  caps, 
lead,  100,509  pesos,  from  France  and  Germany.  Cartridge  shells,  87,080  pesos,  from 
France,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  Phonographs,  84,108  pesos,  from  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  Buckles  and  clasps,  harness  and  other,  91,374  pesos,  from  Germany 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Instruments,  mathematical,  optical,  surgical,  etc.,  248,240 
pesos,  from  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Machines  and  spare  parts, 
copper  and  brass,  168,169  pesos,  from  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 
Brass  furniture,  105,674  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 
Watches,  gold,  645,107  pesos,  from  Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Other 
metals,  2,127,238  pesos,  from  Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Clocks, 
263,088  pesos,  from  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Printers’  type,  72,754  pesos, 
from  Germany  and  Italy.  Manufactures  not  otherwise  mentioned :  Aluminum,  48,347 
pesos,  from  Germany  and  Italy;  copper  and  brass,  963,859  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germanj',  France,  and  the  United  States;  electroplate,  709,201  pesos,  from 
Germany,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States;  tinplate,  129,441 
pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States;  pewter,  67,686 
pesos,  from  Germany  and  the  United  States;  silver,  148,475  pesos,  from  France  and 
the  United  Kingdom;  lead,  40,327  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
France;  zinc,  34,965  pesos,  from  Germany  and  France;  other  metals,  138,395  pesos, 
from  Germany  and  France. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY. 

Total,  13,692,372  pesos.  The  principal  imports  under  this  heading  were:  Plows, 
1,467,827  pesos,  from  the  United  States.  Plowshares,  225,095  pesos,  from  the  United 
States  and  Germany;  spare  parts,  98,173  pesos,  from  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
Mowers,  99,660  pesos,  from  the  United  States.  Harrows,  82,660  pesos,  from  the  United 
States.  Reapers  and  binders,  1,255,278  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  Austria,  and 
Canada.  Drills  and  planters,  442,502  pesos,  from  the  United  States,  Thrashing 
machines,  1,177,560  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Reapers 
and  mowers,  47,500  pesos,  from  Australia.  Mowing  machines,  176,330  pesos,  from  the 
United  States.  Picks,  spades,  and  shovels,  321,709  pesos,  from  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  ^kes,  93,400,  from  the  United  States  and  Germany.  Binding 
twine,  1,882,141  pesos,  from  the  United  States. 

TRANSPORTATION — RAILWAY  CARS,  EQUIPMENT,  RAILS,  CARRIAGES,  WAGONS,  AUTO¬ 
MOBILES,  AND  BICYCLES. 

Total,  36,865,379  pesos.  The  principal  imports  under  this  head  were:  Automobiles, 
2,431,698  pesos,  from  France,  the  United  States,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Carriages,  555,243  pesos,  from  the  United  States.  Accessories  and  parts  for  automo- 
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biles  and  carriages,  975,087  pesos,  from  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  Germany.  Axle  boxes,  62,709  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Carts, 
42,967  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Cars,  railway  pas¬ 
senger,  1,566,544  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  the  United  States,  and 
Germany;  railway  freight,  3,140,506  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and 
the  United  States;  street,  366,341  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  the 
United  States.  Railway  couplings  and  fishplates,  2,198,067  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  and  France.  Axles,  carriage,  193,472  pesos,  from  France. 
Brakes,  76,328  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Launches,  348,596  pesos,  from  the 
Netherlands,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.  Locomotives,  3,731,887 
pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Germany.  Railway  material, 
6,629,335  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  the  United 
States.  Street  railway  material,  1,047,421  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  the  United  States.  Motor  cycles,  56,300  pesos,  from  France,  Belgium, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Car  and  carriage  springs,  320,097  pesos,  from  France,  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Steel  rails,  11,618,228  pesos,  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States.  Steel  rails  and  axles, 
447,068  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Bicycles,  420,220  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  Dump  carts,  123,835  pesos,  from  Germany. 

EARTHS,  STONES,  AND  COAL. 

This  class  is  divided  into  primary  and  relatively  primary  material,  28,442,702  pesos, 
and  manufactures,  4,759,374  pesos;  total,  33,202,076  pesos.  In  the  first  subhead  the 
principal  imports  were:  Paving  blocks,  433,598  pesos,  from  L^ruguay.  Paving  stones, 
547,808  pesos,  from  the  same  country.  Asbestos,  85,307  pesos,  from  Germany  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Asphalt,  193,715  pesos,  from  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Sulphur,  111,473  pesos,  from  Italy.  Kaolin,  51,067  pesos,  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany.  Coal,  26,019,180  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  this 
amount  of  coal  imported,  1,108,520  pesos  was  afterwards  exported.  Coke,  231,379 
pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Precious  stones  and  pearls,  unmounted,  549,715 
pesos,  from  France.  Fire  clay,  51,898  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  France. 
Carbonate  of  lime,  57,199  pesos,  from  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany. 

Under  the  subhead  manufactures,  the  principal  imports  were:  Washbasins,  117,070 
pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Lamp  shades,  92,993  pesos, 
from  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Bottles,  371,867  pesos, 
from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  France.  Bottles, 
apothecaries’,  138,363  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  France.  Mirrors, 
84,200  pesos,  from  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Opera  and  field  glasses,  50,834 
pesos,  from  France  and  Germany.  Closet  bowls,  94,088  pesos,  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Lamps,  167,005  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Marble,  jasper,  and  alabaster,  worked  or  dressed,  103,270  pesos,  from  Italy  and 
France.  Incandescent  bulbs,  88,795  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
France.  Glass  tubing,  178,886  pesos,  from  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States. 
Glassware,  not  classified,  1,288,930  pesos,  from  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Earthenware  and  stoneware,  not  classified,  1,131,598  pesos,  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium.  Chinaware,  not  classified, 
515,817  pesos,  from  Germany,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Belgium. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

Total,  33,789,444  pesos.  The  principal  imports  under  this  heading  were:  Building 
sand,  1,033,562  pesos,  from  Uruguay.  Tiles,  common,  340,041  pesos,  from  France; 
glazed,  739,329  pesos,  from  Spain,  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and 
France;  roof,  84,390  pesos,  from  France;  glass,  paving  and  skylight,  199,841  pesos, 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  France.  Iron  piping,  galvanized,  1,842,823 
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pesw,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  Staten,  and  Germany;  other,  1,524,640 
pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  France.  Cedar,  491,355  pesos,  from 
Paraguay  and  Brazil.  Iron  columns,  3,395,200  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  France.  Beams,  3,738,311  pesos,  from  the  same  countries. 
Fire  bricks,  114,800  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Marble,  in  block,  66,570  pesos, 
from  Italy;  squared,  673,896  pesos,  from  Italy  and  Belgium.  Other  stone,  in  block, 
262,105  pe8t>s,  from  Germany  and  Italy.  Mosaic,  170,145  pesos,  from  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States.  Parquetry,  230,985  pesos, 
from  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy.  Pine,  white,  2,712,975  pesos,  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Pine,  Oregon,  99,042  pesos,  from  the  United  States;  yellow, 
9,161,113  pesos,  from  the  United  States  and  Canada;  spruce,  3,387,659  pesos,  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Portland  cement,  4,282,182  pesos,  from  Bel¬ 
gium,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany.  Terra-cotta  piping,  409,982 
pesos,  fn)m  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  Window  glass,  1,636,226  pesos, 
from  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.  Plaster  of  Paris,  63,669  pesos, 
from  the  United  States  and  France. 

ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS. 

Total,  6,683.673  pesos.  The  principal  imports  under  this  head  were:  Appliances 
for  undeiground  cables.  528,691  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States.  Electrical  appliances  not  otherwise  mentioned,  110,815  pesos,  from 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Electrical  material  not 
otherwise  mentioned,  453.925  pesos,  from  Germany,  the  XJnited  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States.  In.sulators,  115,686  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany. 
Electric  wire  and  cable,  2,610,780  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and  the 
United  States.  Telephones,  80,859  pesos,  from  Belgium,  Germany,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Telephone  material,  26,935  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Electric  light  carbons.  92,747  j)e.sos,  from  Germany.  Electric  motors  and 
dynamos,  908,980  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 
Electric  motors,  small,  38,583  pesos,  from  the  United  States.  Lamps,  arc,  136,208 
pesos,  from  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom;  incandescent,  464,721  {)esos,  from 
Geriminy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Electric  meters,  424,176 
pesos,  from  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Insulating  piping,  148,1 22  jjesos,  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  Electric  ventilators,  53,440,  from  the  United 
States  and  Italy. 

MISCELLANEOU.S. 

Total,  11,583,049  pesos.  The  principal  imports  under  this  head  were;  Parcels  post 
and  other  small  packages,  1,275,368  pesos,  from  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Fans,  380,581  pesos,  from  France,  Japan,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
Manufactures  of  gutta-percha  and  rubber,  not  otherwise  mentioned,  384,939  pesos, 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States.  Buttons, 
708,477  pesos,  from  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  Rubber  tubing,  225,850  pesos, 
from  Germany,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy.  Bru.shes,  179,344 
pesos,  from  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Paint  brushes,  73,830  pesos,  from  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.  Cinematograph  films.  98,389  pesos,  from  Germany, 
the  United  States,  and  France.  Graphophone  records,  410,102  pesos,  from  the  same 
countries.  Sponges,  52,514  pesos,  from  France  and  the  United  States.  Jewelry, 
watch,  and  other  boxes  and  cases,  120,738  pesos,  from  Germany,  France,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Toys.  724,417  pesos,  from  Germany,  France,  and  the  Lmited 
Kingdom.  Mining  supplies,  51,178  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States.  Sanitary  supplies,  172,022  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  and  France.  Material  for  bridges,  444,780  pesos,  from  the  United  Kingdom , 
Germany,  France,  and  Belgium.  Church  and  religious  objects  and  furnishings. 
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117,146  pesos,  from  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany.  Combs.  385,992  pesos,  from 
France  and  Germany.  Rabbit  fur,  230,376  pesos,  from  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
France.  Paintings,  artistic,  59,490  pesos,  from  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Live 
plants,  56,490  pesos,  from  France,  Germany,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay.  Feathers,  hat, 
192,602  pesos,  from  France.  Pharmacists’  utensils  and  apparatus,  680,213  pesos,  from 
Germany,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Stationers’  desk 
supplies,  132,595  pesos,  from  Germany,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  L^nited 
States. 

I.MPORT.S  BY  PORTS. 

The  imports  by  ports  for  the  last  three  years  were  as  follows: 

1909  1910  I  1911 


Buenos  Aires . i.. 241. 007, 773  280,883,905  292.935,684 

Rosario .  37,.'i09.344  38.590.548  37,800,115 

La  Plata . 1  4,4,39,014  9,164.280  9,924,066 

Bahia  Blanca .  11,509,169  8,1,37,940  8,167,164 

Villa  Constitucion . . .  2,472,407  4,608,364 

Santa  Fe . I  1,465.693  4.074,451  3.797,772 

Campana . :  2.674.6:J6  3,254,2:35  3,644,972 

Zarate . 723,701  905,806  864,678 

Colon .  274.344  600,646  502,415 

Conoorclia .  :324.087  417,401  416,879 

Parana .  121,206  .  229,991  388,874 

(iualeguayehii .  178,1.38  i  342,663  177,474 

Mendoza .  35,752  1  106,792  128,794 

LaPaz .  18,890  94,273  115,391 

San  Nicolas .  14,829  67,598  5,108 

Other  ports . |  2,459,519  ;  2,427,660  3.332,936 

Total .  302,756,095  I  351,770,656  I  366,810,686 


EXPORTS. 

The  exports  by’  principal  countries  of  destination  were  as  follows: 

I  1909  I  1910  !  1911 


I’nited  Kingdom . i  80,745,066  80,792,485  91,841,231 

Germany . !  41,353,332  45,051,817  1  4,3,073,014 

France . !  38,996,004  37,761,712  I  39,692,434 

Belgium .  41,306,799  30,480,743  35,625,605 

United  States .  26,066,790  25,323,561;  24,:i00,464 

Brazil . i  16,628,413  17.542,026  I  17,874,106 

Italy .  12,635,710  10,474,862  13,586,663 

Netherlands .  6,052,385  ,  4.300,508  i  6,440,459 

Chile .  2,671,567  2,706,566  j  2,988,695 

.\ustria-Ilungary .  1,254,599  1,867,703  2,398,076 

Uruguay .  1,363,901  1,53.3,9,57  I  2,340,913 

Spain .  3,200,259  .  2,870,077  i  2,177,729 

Sweden .  770,7.38  743,195  1,004,209 

Bolivia .  498,773  578,478  782,467 

Norway .  421,081  I  251,247  !  574,673 

Cuba .  543.958  i  762,759  560,344 

Portugal .  266,032  1,020,429  280,372 

Russia .  241,985  ;  169,637  266,206 

South  Africa .  111,972  !  337,254  252,158 

British  possessions . ,  1,274  :  281,577  205,371 

On  orders . I  117,837,922;  103,783,235  36,357,095 

Other  countries . |  4,381,968  3,989,227  ^  2,075,254 

Total . 397,350,528  372,626,055  324,697.538 

In  United  Stales  gold . I  $385,430,012  $361,447,273;  $314,956,612 


The  exports  above  classified  by  countries  include  only’  such  exports  as  are  shipped 
to  a  definite  destination.  The  shipments  “on  orders,  ”  which,  as  is  seen  from  the  above 
table,  comprehend  in  1911  over  11  per  cent  (in  1910  nearly  28,  and  in  1909  nearly  30  per 
cent  of  the  total  exportation),  are  shipments  subject  to  cable  or  mail  orders  as  to  final 
destination.  Nearly  all  of  these  “on  order”  shipments  ultimately  reach  the  western 
European  countries  and  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  direct  shipments  to  these 
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countries  as  given  in|  the]  table  above. '  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  such  coun¬ 
tries  as  the  United  States,  Brazil,  and  Chile  occupy  a  rank  above  that  to  which  they 
are  in  reality  entitled  if  .these  “on  order”  shipments  could  be  apportioned  to  final 
destination. 

Without  considering  “on  orders”  of  the  eight  leading  countries  in  the  table  above 
there  was  a  gain  in  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  11,048,746  pesos;  to  Belgium 
of  5,144,862  pesos;  to  Italy  of  3,111,801  pesos;  to  the  Netherlands  of  2,139,951  pesos; 
to  France  of  1,930,722  pesos;  and  to  Brazil  of  332,080  pesos.  There  was  a  loss  in  the 
exports  to  Germany  of  1,981,803  pesos,  and  to  the  United  States  of  1,023,079  pesos. 

The  percentages  that  the  exports  to  these  eight  countries  and  “on  orders”  bear  to 
the  total  Argentine  exports  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


United  Kingdom. 

Germany . 

France . 

Belgium . 

United  States _ 

Brazil . 


Italy . . 

Netherlands. 


On  orders. 


1909 

1910 

1911 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

20.3 

21.7 

28.3 

10.4 

12.1 

13.3 

9.8 

10.1 

12.2 

10.4 

8.2 

11.0 

6.6 

6.8 

7.5 

4.2 

4.7 

5.5 

3.2 

2.8 

4.2 

1.5 

1.2 

2.0 

29.7 

27.8 

11.2 

Argentine  exports  are  classified  under  six  heads,  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Lire  animals  and  meat  products . 

Agricultural  products . 

Petot. 

153,548,356 

230,503,996 

8,927,362 

742,707 

752,020 

2,876,087 

Pesos. 

161,006,592 

196,581,619 

10,564,525 

539,902 

1,428,884 

2,504,533 

Pesos. 

168,394,733 

139,764,386 

12,254,604 

565,338 

1,663,285 

2,055,192 

Hunting  and  fishing . 

Miscellaneous . 

Total . 

In  United  States  gold . 

397,350,528 

8385,430,012 

372,626,055 

8361,447,273 

324,697,538 

8314,956,612 

LIVE  ANIMALS  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS. 

This  heading  is  divided  into  four  classes,  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1909 

1910  I 

1911 

Live  animals . 

Ordinary  animal  products . 

Elaborated  animal  products . 

Residuary  animal  products . 

Pesos. 

4,992,726 

130,386,137 

15,850,673 

2,318,820 

Pesos.  ' 

5,055,706 
135,033,322 
18,286,237 
2,631,327  , 

Pesos. 

9,460,148 

137,383,129 

17,640,268 

3,911,188 

Total . 

153,548,356 

161,006,592 

168,394,733 

In  the  class  “live  animals”  the  exports  for  1911,  by  quantities  and  values,  were  as 
follows: 


Head. 

Value.  '  1 

1 

Head. 

i 

Value. 

10,706 

124,111 

5,934 

387 

11,655 

Pesos. 

214,120 

8,202,750 

359,950 

1,548 

349,650 

110,690 

2  , 

Pesos. 

332,070 

60 

9,460,148 

Horses . 

Total . 

Mules . 
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Practically  all  the  asses  are  exported  to  Bolivia. 

About  one-half  of  the  beef  cattle  was  exported  to  Chile,  and  39,315  head  to  Uruguay, 
33,470  to  Italy,  and  10,539  to  Brazil. 

The  horses  went  to  Uruguay,  Chile,  Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  South  Africa,  and  the 
llamas  to  Bolivia. 

The  mules  went  to  Uruguay,  Bolivia,  Chile,  South  Africa,  and  Brazil. 

Of  the  sheep,  59, 418  went  to  Belgium,  17,118  to  Uruguay,  and  13,052  to  Italy;  the 
remainder  to  Bolivia  and  Chile  principally. 

In  the  class  “ordinary  animal  products,”  the  exports  for  1911  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Horns  of  cattle . kilos. . 

Frozen  beef . tons.. 

Chilled  beef . do.... 

Frozen  mutton . do _ 

Bristles . kilos.. 

Goatskins . do _ 

Kid  skins . do _ 

Lam  bskins . dozen.. 

Salt  sheepskins . tons. . 

Unwashed  sheepskins, 

2,804,127 

297,738 

15,096 

85,916 

2,451,635 

1,954,424 

475,190 

122,198 

3,112 

27,478 

Pesos. 

217,674 

29,773,792 

1,509,604 

6,873,285 

1,581,710 

998,631 

285,114 

36,659 

622,371 

7,102.501 

Salt  cattle  hides _ tons. . 

Flint  cattle  hides. .  .do _ 

Salt  horsehides . kilos. . 

Flint  horsehides...  .do _ 

Unwashed  wool. ...tons.. 
Smoked  tongues. .  .kilos. . 

Jerked  beef. . tons.. 

Miscellaneous  frozen 
meats,  tons . 

Total . 

72.689 

32.922 

280,453 

2,102,773 

132,036 

713,833 

12,120 

14,567 

Pesos. 

19,642.362 

14,797,653 

33,374 

591,748 

50,494,027 

214,150 

1,661,615 

946,859 

137,383,129 

The  cattle  horns  were  exported  to  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy, 
and  the  Netherlands  principally.  Nearly  all  of  the  frozen  beef,  285,959  tons,  was 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  6,573  tons  went  to  Italy.  The  chilled  beef  also 
was  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  the  frozen  mutton,  85,055  tons  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  730  tons  to  France.  The  bristles  were  exported  to  the  United 
States,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  France  principally.  Of  goat  and  kid  skins,  1,731,174  kilos 
were  exported  to  the  United  States,  526,786  to  France,  125,452  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
14,610  to  Belgium,  14,591  “on  orders,”  and  13,617  to  Germany.  The  salt  sheepskins 
went  to  the  United  States.  Of  the  unwashed  sheepskins,  24,703  tons  went  to  France, 
805  tons  to  the  United  States,  and  645  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  salt  cattle 
hides,  29,181  tons  went  to  Germany,  14,451  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  11,748  tons 
to  the  United  States,  11,002  tons  to  Belgium,  and  2,037  tons  to  France.  Of  flint  cattle 
hides,  18,231  tons  went  to  the  United  States,  4,385  tons  to  Italy,  2,737  tons  to  Spain, 
2,498  tons  to  Germany,  and  2,073  tons  to  Belgium.  Of  salt  and  flint  horsehides, 
1,958,292  kilos  went  to  Germany,  169,584  kilos  to  the  United  States,  128,499  kilos  to 
Belgium,  36,571  kilos  to  France,  and  90,280  kilos  “on  orders.”  Of  wool,  51,516  tons 
went  to  France,  34,576  tons  to  Germany,  20,380  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  13,711 
tons  to  Belgium,  7,712  tons  to  the  United  States,  and  2,026  tons  to  Italy.  The  smoked 
tongues  practically  all  went  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  jerked  beef,  3,487  tons  went 
to  Brazil  and  437  to  Uruguay.  Practically  all  the  miscellaneous  frozen  meats  were 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  class  “elaborated  animal  products,”  the  exports  for  1911  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Animal  oils . tons. . 

Soup  stock . do _ 

Canned  meat . do _ 

Casein . do _ 

Glue . kilos. . 

Cream . do _ 

Dressed  sheepskins,  doz* 

420 

586 

15,413 

2,168 

48,150 

195,054 

62,032 

22 

121,671 

515,577 

648,983 

Pesos. 

63,544 

175,744 

1,541,333 

433,669 

9,630 

58,516 

248,128 

524 

31,634 

1,031,154 

162,246 

Beef  scrap  and  meal.  tons. . 

Common  soap . kilos. . 

Lard . tons.. 

Butter . do _ 

Honey . kilos.. 

Margarln  oil . tons.. 

Cheese . kilos. . 

Rendered  tallow  and 

ipease . tons. . 

Sole  leather . dozens. . 

Total . 

2,262 

21,318 

8 

1,396 

16,491 

4,302 

518 

76,423 

39 

Pesos. 

904,7.30 

1,279 

1,622 

558,253 

1,649 

645,279 

104 

11,768,900 

2,330 

Dressed  calfskins. .  .do _ 

Stearin . kilos.. 

Meat  extract . do _ 

17,640,268 

46435— Bull.  1—12 - 11 
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Tallow  and  jjrease  were  exported  as  follows:  31,717  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom; 
12,832  tons  to  Germany,  5,675  tons  to  Belgium,  5,320  tons  to  Italy,  3,268  tons  to  France, 
2,624  tons  to  Spain,  741  tons  to  Brazil,  661  tons  to  the  UnittKi  States,  and  1,361  tons 
“on  order.”  Of  the  butter,  1,339  tons  were  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
bulk  of  the  animal  oils  was  exported  to  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  soup 
stock  and  canned  meat  went  to  the  Uni  Uni  Kingdom.  Casein  was  exported  to  Ger¬ 
many,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium,  prin¬ 
cipally.  Glue  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Italy.  Most  of  the  dressed  sheep¬ 
skins  w'ere  export t*d  to  the  United  States,  and  some  to  France.  The  stearin  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  meat  extract  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Belgium,  and  the  glycerin 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  Meat  scrap  was  exported  to  the  Uniti*d  King¬ 
dom  and  Geimany.  Most  of  the  soap  went  to  Bolivia.  Nearly  all  the  lard  was  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  Unitt^d  Kingdom,  as  was  also  the  margarin  oil.  The  cheese  w  ent  to  the 
surrounding  South  American  countries — Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  Chile,  and 
the  sole  leather  to  Bolivia . 


In  the  class  “residuary  animal  products,”  the  exports  for  1911,  by  quantities  and 
values,  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Pesos. 

Tons. 

Pesos. 

Bone  ash . 

3, 162 

27,033 

Dried  bloorl . 

6,430 

321,501 

Lard  scrap . 

3,372 

168,618 

Salted  casings . 

5,9(>2 

298,118 

Hoofs  (cloven) . 

Tankage . 

2, 106 
23,158 

42, 129 
578,956 

Dry  casings . 

124 

4,957 

Bones . 

Hoofs . 

40,833 

1,593 

2,449,962 

19,914 

Total . 

3,911,188 

Bones  to  the  amount  of  24,395  tons  were  exported  to  the  United  States,  7,169  tons  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  3,192  tons  to  France,  2,462  tons  to  Belgium,  1,827  to  Germany, 
and  411  to  Spain.  The  bone  ash  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  lard  scrap  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium.  The  hoofs  (cloven)  were 
exported  to  the  United  States,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France.  The  tankage  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Germany.  The  hoofs  went  to  Italy,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Spain.  The  dried  blood  was  exported  to  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  France,  and  the  salt  casings  to  Germany,  Italy,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Spain.  The  dried  casings  went  to  Spain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


This  heading  is  dividi“d  into  three  classes,  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Primary  products . ! 

Elaborate  products . i 

Residuar)’  products . ! 

Pesos. 

219,770,727 

5,729,651 

5,003,618 

Pesos. 
186,317,291 
5, 109, 192 
5, 155, 136 

Pesos. 

129,711,291 

4,827,935 

5,225,160 

Total . 'i 

230,503,996 

196,581,619 

139,764,386 
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Of  the  oats,  245,515  tons  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  85,747  tons  to  Belgium, 
58,833  tons  to  Italy,  42,728  tons  to  France,  19,192  tons  to  Germany,  and  42,306  “on 
orders.”  Of  the  linseed,  91,286  tons  went  to  Germany,  79,301  tons  to  Belgium, 
60,978  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  35,632  tons  to  the  United  States,  17,436  tons  to 
France,  and  71,591  tons  “on  orders.”  Of  Indian  com,  the  great  bulk  w'as“  on  orders” — 
81,957  tons;  of  exports  to  known  destination,  13,462  tons  to  Belgium,  10,377  to  Italy, 
8,244  to  Umguay,  2,314  to  the  United  States,  and  2,083  tons  to  France.  Of  the  hay, 
27,084  tons  went  to  Brazil,  3,187  tons  to  Umguay,  1,585  tons  to  Belgium,  610  tons  to 
Italy,  460  tons  to  the  United  States,  and  3,109  tons  “on  orders.”  The  wheat  shipments 
were  as  follows;  Three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  331,314  tons  to  Brazil,  423,780  tons  to  Belgium, 
236,056  tons  to  France,  126,710  tons  to  Germany,  75,057  tons  to  Italy,  and  660,169  tons 
“on  orders.”  To  the  United  States  there  were  shipped  in  1911,  102  tons  of  wheat. 
Cotton  was  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  alpiste  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  Brazil,  France,  and  Belgium.  The  carob  beans  went  to  Brazil.  The 
barley  was  exported  principally  to  Belgium  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  rye  went 
principally  to  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands;  wax  to  Germany;  fresh  fmits  to  Umguay 
and  Brazil.  The  potatoes  were  exported  principally  to  Umguay  and  Brazil.  The 
beans  w'ent  to  Brazil,  the  rapeseed  to  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  principally, 
and  the  miscellaneous  seeds  to  Germany.  The  leaf  tobacco  was  exported  to  Umguay. 

In  the  class  “elaborated  products”  the  exports  for  1911,  by  quantities  and  values, 
were  as  follows: 


.\rticles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1  Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

Linseed  oil . 

.kilos. . 

too 

29 

Biscuits . 

.kilos.. 

5.818 

291 

Maize  oil . 

.do.... 

202,967 

40,593 

Com  meal . 

..do — 

2,165 

108 

Peanut  oil . 

.do _ 

31,15.1 

5,608 

Wheat  flour . 

..tons.. 

118.486 

4,739.421 

Whole-wheat  flour. do _ 

561,728 

11,2:15 

ComK)il  cake . 

.kilos. . 

12,412 

2,482 

Sugar . 

.do _ 

67,945 

5,436 

Grits . 

..do _ 

1,200 

36 

Ci^rettes  of  all 

kinds, 

Argentine  wine... 

.liters.. 

3,490 

;199 

Sheep  dip . 

Vermicelli . 

.kilos.. 

66,774 

16,411 

Total . 

4,827,935 

.do _ 

13,463 

1,346 

Of  the  wheat  flour,  98,075  tons  were  exported  to  Brazil,  3,285  tons  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  2,297  tons  to  Germany,  1,705  tons  to  France,  840  tons  to  the  United  States, 
496  tons  to  Italy,  399  tons  to  Spain,  367  tons  to  Belgium,  and  907  tons  “on  orders.” 
The  com  oil  was  exported  principally  to  Belgium  and  the  sheep  dip  (tobacco  extract) 
to  Uruguay. 

In  the  class  “residuary  products”  the  exports  for  1911,  by  quantities  and  values, 
were  as  follows; 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Bran . tons.. 

Broken  and  small  rice 

and  rice  flour . tons.. 

Argols . do _ 

Brewers'  grains _ do _ 

Molasses . do _ 

214,634 

4,535 

893 

287 

648 

Pesos. 

4,612,292 

111,551 

53,610 

14,332 

5,831 

Flax  straw . tons.. 

Rebacilla . do _ 

Residuum  of  maize. do _ 

Oil  cake . do _ 

Total . 

6 

602 

1,200 

20,228 

Pesos. 

22 

10.961 

12,004 

404.557 

5.225.1)i0 

Of  the  bran,  155,391  tons  went  to  Germany,  26,494  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
9,194  tons  to  Belgium,  8,066  tons  to  France,  1,212  tons  to  Italy,  995  tons  to  Brazil, 
522  tons  to  the  United  States,  and  5,500  “on  orders.”  The  rice  residuums  were 
exported  principally  to  Germany,  the  argols  to  Italy,  the  brewers’  grains  to  Germany 
and  Belgium,  and  tbe  rebacilla  to  France  and  Germany.  The  maize  residuum  went 
to  Germany,  and  the  oil  cake  to  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands, 
France,  and  Belgium. 
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FOREST  PRODUCTS. 

Forest  products  were  exported  for  the  last  three  years  to  the  following  amounts: 
1909,  8,927,362  pesos;  1910,  10,564,525  pesos;  and  1911,  12,254,604  pesos. 

In  1911,  forest  products  were  exported  in  quantities  and  values  as  follows: 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quebracho  logs . tons. . 

Quebracho  extract  .do _ 

Quebracho  sawdust. 

438,216 

68,431 

17  1 
82,940 
17 

35,793 

Pesos. 

6,897,435 

4,980,027 

174 

124,410 

204 

53,689 

‘  Pcmlar,  algarrobo,  and 
fiandubay  piles,  posts, 
and  stakes _ number.. 

289,712 

Pesos. 

183,624 

2,706 

4,498 

7,837 

12,254,601 

1 

Charcoal . hectoliters. . 

Cedar . cubic  meters. . 

Railroad  ties _ number.. 

i.  Willow . tons.. 

'  Miscellaneous  woods . 

Total . 

1 

In  1911,  the  quebracho  logs  and  extract  were  shipped  to  the  following  countries: 
United  Kingdom,  logs,  368,299  tons,  extract,  20,558  tons;  United  States,  logs,  8,318 
tons,  extract,  28,172  tons;  Italy,  logs,  29,725  tons,  extract,  1,148  tons;  France,  logs, 
6,644  tons,  extract,  1,270  tons;  Germany,  logs,  3,887  tons,  extract,  7,027  tons;  Belgium, 
extract,  2,757  tons;  and  “on  orders,”  logs,  8,339  tons.  The  charcoal,  poplar,  algarrobo, 
and  fiandubay  piles,  posts,  and  stakes,  and  railway  ties  went  to  Uruguay. 

MINE  PRODUCTS. 

The  mine  products  were  exported  for  the  last  three  years  to  the  following  amounts: 
1909,  742,707  pesos;  1910,  539,902  pesos;  and  1911,  565,338  pesos. 

In  1911  mine  products  were  exported  in  quantities  and  values  as  follows: 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

Borate  of  lime.... 

.tons.. 

576 

28,779 

Iron  ore . 

..tons.. 

25 

1,000 

Lime . hectoliters.. 

324 

243 

Lead  ore . 

.do.... 

103 

4,882 

Bar  copper . 

.kilos.. 

644,888 

257,955 

Vanadium  ore.... 

.do.... 

217 

11,512 

Onyx . 

.tons.. 

381 

27,943 

Wolfram  ore . 

.do.... 

584 

58,382 

Mica . 

.do.... 

15 

19,292 

Salt . hectoliters.. 

50 

75 

Antimony  ore.... 

.do.... 

11 

1,000 

Plaster . 

..tons.. 

15 

90 

Copper  ore . 

.do _ 

1,492 

153,985 

Total _ 

565,338 

ore..’. . . 

..tons.. 

4 

200 

The  bulk  of  the  refined  and  mineral  copper  was  exported  to  the  United  States  and 
Germany.  The  wolfram  and  lead  ores  went  to  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom; 
the  onyx  to  France;  the  mica  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  borate  of  lime  to 
Germany. 

HUNTING  AND  FISHING  PRODUCTS. 

Hunting  and  fishing  products  were  exported  for  the  last  three  years  to  the  following 
amounts:  1909,  752,020  pesos;  1910,  1,428,884  pesos;  and  1911,  1,663,285  pesos. 

In  1911  the  hunting  and  fishing  products  were  exported  in  quantities  and  values 
as  follows; 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Articles.  1  Quantity. 

i 

Value. 

Whale  oil . tons.. 

Fish  oil . do _ 

Whalebone . do _ 

Skins: 

Condor . kilos.. 

6,031 

2 

18 

979 

765 

51,831 

8,097 

Pesos. 

1,206,158 

190 

4,894 

10,863 
18,360 
154,724 
12, 145 
17, 121 

Salt  fish . tons.. 

Feathers,  ostrich. .  .kilos. . 
Feathers  (aimttes) .  do. . . . 

28 

53,982 

91 

Pesos. 

4,190 

212,309 

10,920 

11,411 

1,663,285 

' 

Nutria . kilos.. 

Fox . dozens.. 

Other . do _ 
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The  nutria  skins  were  exported  as  follows:  To  Germany,  45,677  kilos;  to  Belgium, 
3,570  kilos;  and  “on  orders,”  1,184  kilos.  Nearly  all  the  other  skins  went  to  Ger¬ 
many.  The  whale  oil  was  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  smaller  quantity 
to  Germany.  Most  of  the  ostrich  and  other  plumes  went  to  France,  with  a  smaller 
amount  to  Germany. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Miscellaneous  products  were  exported  in  the  last  three  years  to  the  following 
amounts:  1909,  2,876,087  pesos;  1910,  2,504,533  pesos;  and  1911,  2,055,192  pesos. 

In  1911,  miscellaneous  products  were  exported  in  quantities  and  values  as  follows : 


EXPORTS  BY  PORTS, 


The  exports  by  ports  for  the  last  three  years  were  as  follows; 


Pesos. 

158,467,098 

44,118,639 

30,527,690 

25,645,280 

12,572,063 

8,515,985 

7,852,132 

7,245,433 

5,150,845 

2,388,509 

1,996,444 

1,895,188 

1,208,486 

843,139 

115,542 

66,510 

16,093,555 


Buenas  Aires . 

Rosario . 

La  Plata . 

Bahia  Blanca . 

Santa  Fe . 

Zarate . 

Concordia . 

Campana . 

Colon . 

San  Nicolas . 

Mendoza . 

Gualeguaychu _ 

Parana . 

La  Paz . 

Villa  Constituclon, 

San  Juan . 

Other  ports . 

Total . 


1909 

i 

1910 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

173,076,319 

161,891,764 

75,108,626 

68,138,957 

17,415,499 

14,962,638 

47,848,379 

41,061,073 

14,687,628 

8,950,842 

8,478,631 

8,000,908 

3,113,626 

4,318,201 

5,081,683 

7,664,329  ' 

4,532,534 

6,171,057 

16,855, 130 

17,626,095 

1,808,867 

1,662,436 

1,076,814 

2,439,088 

3,890,678 

3,337,617 

361,489 

1,287,763 

4,024,454 

52,740 

74,770 

23,961,885 

21,014,063 

397,350,528 

372,626,055 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Burlap  bags . kilos.. 

Coal . tons.. 

Scrap  Iron  and  steel. do _ 

Hogs’  bristles . kilos.. 

Live  plants . do _ 

1,114,017 

158,360 

18,823 

31,622 

. 

Pesos. 

120, 117 
1,108,520 
188,226 
1,265 
200 

Ranch  supplies . . .  .kilos . . 
Miscellaneous . do _ 

Total . 

Pesos. 

215,174 

421,690 

2,055.192 
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The  total  foreign  commerce  of  the  Dominican  Republic  for  the  year  1911 ,  ac'cord- 
ing  to  the  rej)ort  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  receiver  general  of  Dominican 
customs,  amounted  to  $17,954,568,  of  which  $6,949,662  were  imports  and 
$11,004,906  were  exports.  The  figures  for  the  year  1910  were:  ImjKirts,  $6,257,691; 
exports,  $10,849,623;  total,  $17,107,314.  The  inc-rease  for  the  year  was,  therefore, 
imjwrts,  $691,971;  exports,  $155,283;  total,  $847,254. 

The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Republic  for  the  year  1911  was  $4,055,244.  For 
the  year  1910  it  was  $4,591,932. 

IMPORTS. 

The  imjwrts  for  the  last  three  years,  by  countries  of  origin,  were  as  follows; 


1909 

1910  1 

1911 

United  States . ' 

$2,374,025 

1 

$3,739,025 

$4. 120.483 

(iermany . ; 

911,976 

1,080,241 

1,266.249 

United  kingdom . 

576,516 

715,400 

775,802 

France . 

188,948 

210,269 

213,455 

Spain . 

69,216 

123.453 

152.461 

103.444 

102, 169 

139,448 

Porto  Rieo . 

124.393 

124.613 

84.941 

Cuba . 

6,213 

2.710 

8.262 

Other  countries . . 

71,182 

159,811 

188.561 

Total . 

1  4.425.913 

1 

6,257,691 

6,949,662 

For  the  year  1911  there  was  an  inc-rease  in  the  imports  from  the  United  States  of 
$381,458,  or  10.2  per  cent;  from  Germany  of  $186,008,  or  17.2  per  cent;  from  the  United 
Kingdom  of  $60,402,  or  8.4  per  cent;  from  France  of  $3,186,  or  1.5  per  cent;  from  Spain 
of  $29,008,  or  23.5  per  cent;  from  Italy  of  $37,279,  or  36.5  per  cent;  from  Cuba  of  $5,552, 
or  205  per  cent.  There  was  a  decrease  in  imports  from  Porto  Rico  of  $39,672,  or  38.8 
per  cent. 

In  1910  the  imports  from  the  United  States  represented  59.75  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports;  in  1911  they  represented  59.29  per  cent.  The  comparative  figures  for  some 
of  the  other  countries  are  as  follows:  Germany,  1910,  17.27  per  cent;  1911,  18.22  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  United  Kingdom,  1910, 11.44  per  cent;  1911,  11.16  per  cent  of  the 
whole.  F'rance,  1910,  3.36  per  cent;  1911,  3.07  per  cent.  Spain,  1910,  1.97  per  cent; 
1911,  2.19  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Italy,  1910,  1.63  per  cent;  1911,  2  per  cent  of  the 
whole. 

The  imports  by  j)rincipal  articles  for  1909,  1910,  and  1911  were  as  follows: 


1909 

1910 

1911 

$925,970  : 
609.416 

$1,481,344 

863.334 

$1,616,921 

998,010 

540,204 

414.271 

497,046 

242.055 

416,291 

415.346 

309.282 

410.705 

406. 536 

Oils . 

226,065 

337,550 

320, 867 
256. 369 

204,734 

Leather  and  manufactures . 

\’egetal)le  fibers  and  manufactures,  other  than  cotton . 

140,751 

128.776 

208.587 

171,299 

237,076 
229, 180 
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Fish,  preserved,  and  fish  products . 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes . 

Vehicles . 

Sugar,  refined,  and  confectionery . 

Soap . 

Beer,  bottled . 

Paper  and  manufactures,  not  including  printed  matter. 

Hats  and  caps . 

Breadstuffs,  other  than  wheat  Hour . 

Vegetables . 

Wool  and  manufactures . 

Agricultural  implements . 

Wines  and  liquors . 

Metals  and  manufactures,  other  than  iron  and  steel .... 


1909 

1910 

1911 

108,453 

184,779 

193,911 

88,307 

143,275 

157,797 

49,341 

51,019 

109,878 

79,055 

96,540 

96,292 

68,669 

75,560 

88,249 

68,702 

88,669 

87,991 

52,846 

74,465 

80,025 

42,068 

58,245 

75,906 

44,405 

58,655 

57,313 

42,221 

63,984 

56,980 

41,079 

30,550 

56,835 

29,032 

39,135 

54,469 

45,264 

61,342 

53,043 

12,768 

31,799 

51,283 

The  imports,  by  articles  and  principal  countries,  for  the  year  1911  were  as  follows: 

Cotton  manufactures:  United  States,  $872,711;  United  Kingdom,  $468,541;  Ger¬ 
many,  $132,587;  Spain,  $52,294;  France,  $39,767;  Italy,  $26,097.  There  was  an 
increase  in  the  imports  from  the  United  States  of  about  $50,000;  from  the  United 
Kingdom  of  $17,500;  from  Germany  of  $23,000;  from  France  of  $13,000;  from  Spain 
of  $24,000;  and  from  Italy  of  $9,500. 

Iron  and  steel:  United  States,  $698,420;  United  Kingdom,  $185,078;  Germany, 
$75,428;  France,  $8,380.  The  increase  in  the  year  in  imports  from  the  United  States 
was  $67,000;  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $32,500;  from  Germany,  $20,000.  There  was  a 
decrease  in  the  imports  from  France  of  over  $3,000. 

Rice:  Germany,  $515,441;  United  States,  $11,089.  There  was  an  increase  in  im¬ 
ports  from  Germany  of  $65,000,  and  a  decrease  in  imports  from  the  United  States  of 
$3,000. 

Wheat  flour:  Practically  all  the  wheat  flour  came  from  the  United  States  in  both 
1910  and  1911. 

Meat  and  dairy  products:  United  States,  $240,187;  Germany,  $95,473;  Porto  Rico, 
$15,356.  The  increase  from  the  United  States  was  $32,500.  There  was  a  decrease 
in  imports  from  Germany  of  over  $12,000,  and  from  Porto  Rico  of  over  $16,000. 

Oils:  United  States,  $281,716;  Spain,  $14,612.  There  was  a  decrease  in  imports 
from  the  United  States  of  $15,000;  from  Spain  of  $5,500. 

Woods:  United  States,  $231,092;  Germany,  $16,781.  There  was  an  increase  in 
imports  from  the  United  States  of  $45,000,  and  from  Germany  of  $5,000. 

Leather  and  manufactures:  United  States,  $196,792;  Germany,  $14,820;  Spain, 
$11,764;  United  Kingdom,  $6,753.  There  was  an  increase  in  imports  from  the  United 
States  of  $19,000,  from  Spain  of  $8,500,  and  a  decrease  from  Germany  of  $500. 

Vegetable  fibers  and  manufactures,  other  than  cotton:  United  States,  $98,205; 
Germany,  $61,593;  United  Kingdom,  $54,040.  There  was  an  increase  in  imports  from 
the  United  States  of  $24,000,  from  Germany  of  $26,000,  and  from  the  United  Kingdom 
of  $9,000. 

Fish,  preserved,  and  fish  products:  United  States,  $181,360;  small  quantities  from 
Germany,  Spain,  Porto  Rico,  and  France.  The  increase  in  imports  from  the  United 
States  was  $12,500. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes:  United  States,  $101,412;  France,  $37,610;  Germany, 
$11,103;  Italy,  $2,363.  There  was  an  increase  in  imports  from  the  United  States  of 
$8,000,  and  from  France  of  $6,000. 

Sugar,  refined,  and  confectionery:  United  States,  $85,544;  United  Kingdom,  $3,208; 
Spain,  $2,481.  There  was  an  increase  in  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  $2,000, 
and  from  Spain  of  $500,  and  a  decrease  from  the  United  States  of  $2,000. 

Bottled  beer:  Germany,  $75,861;  United  States,  $8,851.  There  was  a  slight  de¬ 
crease  in  imports  from  the  LTnited  States. 

Soap:  Nearly  all  from  the  United  States,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $12,500. 
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Breadstuffs,  other  than  wheat  flour:  United  States,  $47,082;  Porto  Rico,  $2,854; 
Italy,  $2,366.  An  increase  for  the  United  States  of  $3,500,  and  a  decrease  for  Porto 
Rico  of  $5,000. 

Hats  and  caps:  Italy,  $52,050;  United  States,  $7,038;  France,  $4,708;  Germany, 
$3,978.  There  was  an  increase  for  Italy  of  $15,500,  for  the  United  States  of  $3,000, 
and  a  decrease  of  $1,500  for  France. 

Paper  and  manufactures,  not  including  printed  matter:  United  States,  $33,896; 
Germany,  $31,941;  Spain,  $6,547;  an  increase  for  the  United  States  of  $5,000,  for 
Spain  of  $3,000,  and  a  decrease  for  Germany  of  $3,000. 

Vegetables:  United  States,  $27,103;  Spain,  $13,619;  Porto  Rico,  $11,033.  There 
was  a  small  increase  in  imports  from  Spain,  and  a  decrease  in  imports  from  the  United 
States  and  from  Porto  Rico. 

Vehicles:  United  States,  $82,798;  Germany,  $15,761.  The  trade  for  Germany  was 
stationary,  but  from  the  United  States  there  was  an  increase  of  $49,000. 

Wines  and  liquors:  France,  $16,527;  Spain,  $13,465;  Germany,  $10,629;  Italy,  $6,923. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  imports  from  Germany  of  $5,000,  and  from  Italy  of  $2,000, 
and  a  decrease  from  France  of  $5,000,  and  from  Spain  of  $3,000. 

Agricultural  implements:  United  States,  $22,155;  Germany,  $28,902.  There  was  an 
increase  from  the  United  States  of  $6,000,  and  from  Germany  of  $8,500. 

Wool  and  manufactures:  Germany,  $13,843;  Italy,  $13,792;  United  Kingdom, 
$11,191;.  United  States,  $9,838.  There  were  increases  in  imports  from  Germany  of 
$4,000,  from  Italy  of  $9,500,  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  $6,500,  and  from  the  United 
States  of  $5,000. 

Metals  and  manufactures,  other  than  steel  and  iron:  United  States,  $35,762; 
Germany,  $9,513;  France,  $2,449.  There  were  increases  from  the  United  States  of 
$11,000;  from  Germany  of  $5,000;  and  from  France  of  $1,500. 

EXPORTS. 

The  exports  for  the  last  three  years  by  countries  of  destination  were  as  follows: 


1909 

1910 

1911 

United  States . 

Qertnany . 

$4,709,354  : 
2,182,127 
924,015 
76,915 
16,327 
10,147 
15,616 
179,189 

$7,661,303 

2,004,033 

723,834 

141,947 

63,443 

9,115 

22,014 

133,934 

$5,760,824 

2,946,858 

1,080,706 

763,881 

51,529 

20,907 

8,897 

371,304 

Total . 

I  8,113,690 

10,849,623 

11,004,906 

For  the  year  1911  there  was  an  increase  in  the  exports  to  Germany  of  $852,825,  or 
40.8  per  cent;  to  France  of  $356,872,  or  49.1  per  cent;  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  $621,934 
or  438  per  cent;  and  to  Cuba  of  $11,792,  or  129  per  cent.  There  were  decreases  in  the 
exports  to  the  United  States  of  $1,900,479,  or  24.9  per  cent;  to  Italy  of  $13,117,  or  60 
per  cent;  and  to  Porto  Rico  of  $11,914,  or  18.8  per  cent. 

In  1910  the  exports  to  the  United  States  represented  70.61  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports;  in  1911  they  represented  50.35  per  cent.  The  comparative  figures  for  some 
of  the  other  countries  are  as  follows:  Germany,  1910,  19.30  per  cent;  1911,  26.78  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  France,  1910,  6.67  per  cent;  1911,  9.82  per  cent  of  the  whole- 
United  Kingdom,  1910,  1.31  per  cent;  1911,  6.94  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
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Thp  exports  by  artic  les  for  the  last  three  years  were  as  follows: 


1909 

1910 

{  1911 

$;j..30t,931 
2.759, 191 
1,239,4S6 
12S.202 
125.766 
123. 769 
70,996 
38.060 
33,765 
60,361 
78.567 
3-1.829 
13.015 

958,111 
323,  719 
28.8,617 
118.801 
123,732 
!  80.509 

1  18.398 

86,081 
56. 101 
79,971 
53.322 
/  17,671 

\  7.815 

22. 103 
13.579 
1.020 
1,762 
11,513 
80.212 

1  W 

19-1.759 

101.986 

93,986 

Woods,  other  than  speeified . 

6i;288 
60,703 
58,816 
16.866 
19, 516 
35,730 
16.216 
11.681 
8,259 
5,922 
125, 156 

1  10.707 

16,768  1 

10,981 

1.638 

2.208 

5,812 

21.608 

The  exports,  by  articles  and  principal  countries  of  destination,  for  the  year  1911 
were  as  follows:  Sugar,  raw:  United  States,  $3,229,132;  United  Kingdom,  $656,970; 
France,  $1,581. 

These  figures  do  not  correctly  represent  the  final  destination  of  Dominican  sugar,  of 
which  at  the  most  only  about  20  per  cent  is  consumed  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
report  of  the  receiver  general  of  customs  it  is  stated  that  “the  greater  part  of  Dominican 
sugar  Is  shipped  to  the  United  States  for  order,  and  is  eventually  sold  in  Canada  and 
England.”  I.ater  advices  give  the  following  approximate  final  destination: 


Kilos. 

United  States .  16,41.3,710 

United  Kingdom .  40,  7.32, 162 

France .  7,681,698 

Other  countries  including  Canada .  20, 802, 899 


Total .  85,630,469 


Cacao:  United  States,  $1,818,287;  Germany,  $1,231,385;  France,  $850,591.  As  in 
the  case  of  sugar,  the  figures  given  do  not  represent  the  final  destination  of  cacao.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  at  least  60  per  cent  of  exported  Dominican  cacao  goes  to 
Germany.  In  the  report  of  the  receiver  general  of  customs  it  is  stated  that  “much 
cacao  is  shipped  to  New  York  for  order,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  large  part  that  is 
shown  as  to  the  United  States  is  reshijiped  to  Europe.  ” 

Leaf  tobacco:  Germany,  $1,367,325;  France,  $23,199;  United  States,  $3,689. 

Coffee:  France,  $151,208;  United  States,  $101,570;  Germany,  $53,712;  Italy,  $8,897. 
It  is  probable  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  coffee  shown  as  exported  to  the  United 
States  as  a  final  destination  reaches  France  or  Germany, 
liananas:  Practically  all  the  bananas  are  exported  to  the  United  States. 

Beeswax:  Germany,  $121,139;  L^nited  States,  $25,350;  France,  $17,391. 

Hides  of  cattle:  Germany,  $86,006;  France,  $12,729;  United  States,  $5,154. 
Goatskins:  United  States,  $76,913;  Porto  Rieo,  $1,670. 

Honey:  Germany,  $40,157;  France,  $10,707;  United  States,  $7,043. 

Drug  and  dye  materials:  United  States,  $59,265;  Germany,  $27,734;  United  King¬ 
dom,  $4,790. 

Mahogany:  United  Kingdom,  $5,563;  United  States,  $5,241;  France,  $2,806. 
Lignum-vitae:  United  Kingdom,  $36,695;  United  States,  $19,613. 

Other  woods:  Porto  Rico,  $25,611;  United  States,  $13,348;  United  Kingdom,  $11,669. 
Cotton:  United  States,  $31,939;  L'nited  Kingdom,  $11,279. 
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Vegetable  fibers  other  than  cotton  (mostly  sisal):  Cuba,  $17,201 ;  Porto  Rico,  $2,244. 

Practually  all  the  cigars  and  cigarettes  were  exported  to  adjacent  West  Indian 
Islands,  and  the  live  animals  (cattle)  to  the  neighboring  Republic  of  Haiti. 

Under  the  heading  “other  exports,”  the  principal  items  were  molasses  and  sirup, 
$63,774;  tanned  hides,  $15,652;  and  cotton  seed,  $6,222. 

SHIPPING. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  was  $6,949,662  of  which  $3,786,093  was  carried  under 
the  American,  $2,069,875  under  the  German,  $369,916  under  the  French,  $151,933 
under  the  Spanish,  $125,089  under  the  Norwegian,  $76,534  under  the  Cuban,  and 
$60,543  under  the  British  flags. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1911  amounted  to  $4,120,483  and  were  carried 
under  the  following  flags  to  the  values  given:  American,  $3,680,868;  Norwegian, 
$124,088;  British,  $46,922. 

The  imports  from  Germany  amounted  to  $1,266,249,  and  were  carried  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  flags  to  the  values  given:  German,  $1,237,776;  h'rench,  $28,014. 

The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  $775,802,  and  were  carried 
under  the  following  flags  to  the  values  given:  German,  $635,655;  French,  $121,682; 
British,  $11,546. 

The  imports  from  France  amounted  to  $213,455,  and  were  carried  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  flags  to  the  values  given:  French,  $173,565;  German,  $39,411. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  was  $11,004,906,  of  which  $3,465,275  was  carried  under 
the  American,  $2,713,753  under  the  Norwegian,  $2,174,752  under  the  German,  $635,993 
under  the  French,  and  $549,517  under  the  British  flags. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1911  amounted  to  $5,760,824,  and  were  carried 
under  the  following  flags  to  the  values  given:  American,  $2,406,097;  Norwegian, 
$2,184,871;  British,  $515,743. 

The  exports  from  Germany  amounted  to  $2,946,858,  and  were  carried  under  the 
following  flags  to  the  values  given:  German,  $1,683,525;  United  States,  $774,273; 
French,  $68,4.34. 

The  exports  to  France  amounted  to  $1,080,706,  and  were  carried  under  the  following 
flags  to  the  values  given:  French,  $556,457;  German,  $451,249;  United  States,  $51,754. 

The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  $763,881,  and  were  carried  under 
the  following  flags  to  the  values  given:  Norwegian,  $353,448;  United  States,  $227,535; 
British,  $30,821;  German,  $25,905. 

The  following  tables  show  the  entrances  and  clearances  of  steamships  and  sailing 
vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  during  the  year  1911  at  the  8  Dominican  ports: 

ENTRANCES. 


Steamships.  Sailing  vessels. 


With  cargo. 

In  ballast. 

With  cargo. 

In  ballast. 

Num- 

Registered 

1 

Num- 

Registered  Num- 

Registered 

Num- 

Registered 

her. 

tonnage. 

her. 

tonnage. 

ber. 

tonnage. 

ber. 

tonnage. 

2 

1,329 

3 

1 

2,396 

26 

3,988 

14 

957 

8 

'637 

Macoris . 

35 

34,328 

29 

23,815 

18 

4,789 

77 

3,586 

Monte  Cristi . 

31 

64.329 

32 

25,268 

2 

16 

28 

2,279 

Puerto  Plata . 

55 

108,975 

59 

83,901 

40 

2,2.58 

18 

315 

1 

199  1 

'  7 

13,313 

5 

9, 729 

9 

1.454  ! 

Santo  Domingo . 

46 

48,207 

29 

30,561 

20 

2,767 

13 

2.390 

Total . 

176 

270.481 

157 

175,670 

104 

12,440 

1  170 

13,195 
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CLEARANCES. 


Steamships. 

Sailing  vessels. 

With  cargo. 

In  ballast. 

With  cargo. 

In  ballast. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Registered 

tonnage. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Registered 

tonnage. 

iNum-! 
her.  ! 

1 

Registered 

toimage. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Registered 

toimage. 

9,355 

8 

7,392 

49  ; 

6,032 

29 

2,315 

31,215 

20 

20,685 

11 

3,266 

61  : 

2,785 

33 

61,926 

32 

28,389 

4 

2,860 

36 

197 

45 

54,883 

28 

61,117 

8 

180 

38 

3 

38,092 

1 

814 

2 

ii? 

. i . 

Santo  Domingo . 

37 

33;  457 

31 

33,359 

15 

3,872 

6  i 

744 

Total . 

192 

239,527 

123 

157,213 

i 

18,642 

140 

5,364 
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The  tx)tal  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1911  amounted  to  $243,458,851.88  United 
States  gold,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  (fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1910) 
of  $16,002,826.31,  or  7  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  imports  was  $96,006,883.35, 
compared  with  $97,432,890.68  for  the  preceding  year,  a  decrease  of  $1,426,007.33. 
The  value  of  the  exports  was  $147,451,968.53,  as  against  $130,023,134.89  for  the  year 
before,  a  gain  of  $17,428,833.64.  The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Republic  for 
the  year  1911  was  $51,445,085.18. 

IMPORTS. 

The  imports  for  the  calendar  year  1911  and  for  the  two  preceding  fiscal  years,  by 
world  divisions  and  by  principal  countries,  were  as  follows: 

WORLD  DIVISIONS. 


1908-9 

1909-10 

1911 

1 

(40,998,989 

30,816,038 

909,039 

305,249 

39,064 

15,430 

81,990 

100,714 

(57,569,929 

37,161,975 

1,366,194 

1,059,235 

44,343 

58,079 

120,210 

52,925 

(53,842,291.57 

39,815,085.38 

1,498,951.83 

471,895.61 

130,757.95 

100,514.80 

89,985.03 

57,401.17 

78,266,513  j 

1 

97,432,890 

96,006,883.34 

PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES. 


1908-9 

1909-10 

1911 

(45,280,775 

8,568,765 

9,897,204 

6,178,696 

2,588,671 

952,442 

(56,421,551 
10,134,038 
11,125,808 
8,715,422 
2,641,202 
1,241,466 
967,227 
766,181 
706,666 
573,327 
1,148,377 
78, 192 
272,675 

(53,578,919 

12,120,332 

11,190,875 

8,279,695 

2,579,502 

1,900,401 

1,056,139 

1,010,720 

863,331 

Italy . 

900,470 
491,598 
609,497 
419, 763 
718,214 
148,778 

754,726 

263,372 

Chile . 

347,554 

257,205 

Holland . 

220,977 

291,154 

229,578 
248, 116 
45,823 

253,222 

195,216 

95,628 

202,244 

175,903 

There  was  a  gain  in  imports  from  Germany  of  $1,986,294,  or  16.6  per  cent;  from  the 
United  Kingdom  of  $65,067,  or  0.6  per  cent;  from  Belgium  of  $658,935,  or  53.1  per 
cent;  from  Italy  of  $88,912,  or  9.1  per  cent;  from  India  of  $244,539,  or  31.9  per 
cent;  from  Austria-Hungary  of  $156,665,  or  22.1  per  cent;  from  Switzerland  of 
$181,399,  or  31.1  per  cent,  and  from  Chile  of  $269,362,  or  343  per  cent.  There 
were  losses  in  imports  from  the  United  States  of  $2,842,632,  or  5  per  cent;  from 
France  of  $435,727,  or  5  per  cent;  from  Spain  of  $61,700,  or  2.3  per  cent;  and  from 
Canada  of  $885,005,  or  78.1  per  cent. 
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GULF  PORTS. 


1908-9 

1909-10 

1 

1911  1 

Mineral  substances . 

$22,294,220 

$27,929,814 

$25,698,742  1 

Vegetable  substances . 

14.683.290 

21,355,726 

15,250,861  f 

Machinery  and  apparatus . 

10.060.756 

10,470,848 

1,3,038,156  t 

Textiles  and  manufactures  thereof . 

7.952.336 

10,110,462 

10,780,934  I'S 

Animal  substances . 

6,284,203 

7,506,442 

8,452,499 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products . 

4,827,860 

5,619,186 

6,260,911 

Cars,  carriages,  wagons,  etc . 

2,156,646 

2,877,097 

3,637,307 

Wines,  spirits,  etc . 

2,783,193 

3,276,408 

3,294.204 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

2,324,231 

2,523,450 

2.476,735 

-Arms  and  explosives . 

1,266,050 

1,450.892 

2,478.572 

Miscellaneous . 

3,633,728 

4,312,565 

4,637,962 

Total . 

78, 266.  ,51 3 

97,432,890 

96,006.883 

The  imports  for  the  last  three  years  by  customs  districts  were  as  follows: 


The  imports  for  the  last  three  years  under  11  major  classifications  were  as  follows: 
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Isla  del  Carmen . 

La  Ascencion . 

Progreso . 

Tampico . 

Tux^m . 

V’era  Crur . 

Total  of  Gulf . 

PACIFIC  PORTS. 

Acapulco . 

Altata . 

Bahia  de  la  Magdalena . 

Ensenada . 

Guaymas . 

La  Par . 

Manzanillo . 

Mazatlan . 

Puerto  .\ngel . 

Salina  Crur . 

San  Bias . 

Santa  Rosalia . 

Topolobampo . 

Total  of  Pacific . . 

NORTHERN  FRONTIER  DISTRICTS. 

Agua  Prleta . 

Boquillas . 

Camaigo . 

Ciudad  Juarer . 

Ciudad  Porfirio  Diar . 

Guerrero . 

La  Morita . 

Laredo . 

Las  Vacas . 

Los  Algodones . 

Matamoros . 

Me.xicali . 

Mier . 

Ni^ales . 

Tijuana . 

Total  of  northern  frontier  districts . 

SOUTHERN  FRONTIER  DISTRICTS. 

Soconusco . 

Zapaluta . 

Total  of  southern  frontier . 

Grand  total . 


I  ; 

1908-9  !  1909-10  1911 


$123,387 
1,927,230 
179,049 
440,  .330 
67,484  1 
37,289  I 
2,174,532  I 
13,582,226  i 
38,410  i 
27,788,213  { 


$164,835 
1,545,729  , 
219, 120  ' 
505,287 
101,802 
50,740  ; 
2,760,527 
18,477,785 
28,250 
34,676,086 


$157,539 
1,808,996 
292,460 
549, 109 
126, 151 
56,533 
3,892, 192 
20,225,781 
62,786 
36,860,929 


287,865  267,963  240,344 

42,899  i  2.5,226  8 

1,512  i  1,298  560 

117,837  I  158,856  180,822 

1,768,310  I  2,408,060  1,132,180 

80,374  !  106,130  ;  117,356 

879,818  1,538,.339  848,897 

1,844,601  I  1,767,912  ,  1,549,946 

1,946  :  5,629  !  .5,124 

117,971  I  397,868  ,  351,202 

111,918  136,040  109,212 

979,752  1,006,679  789,781 

96,668  77,903  68,785 


6,331,471 

7,897,903 

5,394,217 

445,913 

521,595 

505,721 

1,527 

20,328 

1,159 

2,429 

4,830 

3,965 

5,618,250 

7,496,655 

6,442,412 

3,783,578 

4,654,796 

4,003,808 

4,594 

4,464 

2,. 366 

1,449,021 

1,539,975 

1,698,290 

10,792,623 

13,415,.335 

10,795,347 

20,962 

29,005 

66,609 

1,259 

12,277 

82,035 

131,808 

831,576 

194,071 

220,826 

126,334 

7,538 

16,487 

10,872 

3,064,637 

2,580,2:11 

1,6.39, 109 

30,005 

271,488 

394,471 

85,403  41,987 

10,341  3,937 

95,744  :  45,924 

97,432,890  96,006,883 


Campeche _ 

Coatzacoalcos. 
Chetmul . 


I  30,909,082  I  26,534,266 


46,348,170  58,530,161  |  64,032,476 


MEXICO 
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Four  of  the  major  classes  giv'en  above  are  subdivided  as  follows: 


Mineral  substances: 

Gold,  silver,  and  platinum . 

Copper  and  alloys . 

Tin,  lead,  and  zinc . 

Iron  and  steel . 

Other  metals . 

Stone  and  earthy  products . 

Vegetable  substances: 

Textile  fibers . 

Fruits  and  grains . 

Miscellaneous  vegetable  substances. . . . 

Miscellaneous  products . 

Wood  and  lumber . 

Manufactures . 

Textiles  and  manufactures: 

Cotton . 

Linen,  hemp,  and  the  like . 

Wool . 

Silk . . 

Silk  mlx^  with  other  fibers . 

Imitation  or  artificial  silk . 

Animal  substances: 

Live  animals . 

Meat,  wool,  etc . 

Animal  products  (butter,  cheese,  etc.) 
Manufactures . 


1909-10 


Jl,  029, 037 
2,080,517 
530,132 
13,815,027 
71,395 
9,203,706 

2,494.557 

10,007,454 

793,053 

3.012,236 

2,750,818 

2,297,608 

5,412,550 

606,147 

2,223,252 

1,137,840 

622,309 

108,364 

693,877 
699,696 
3,276,502  I 
2,836,307 


1911 


*691,217 

3,592,910 

686,280 

18,467,010 

34,655 

7,226,669 

1,273,675 

4,895,867 

834,716 

2,960,424 

3,005,728 

2,280,452 

6,328,598 

576,722 

2,010,783 

1,017,519 

603,228 

164,083 

494,338 

1.029,754 

4.095,450 

2,833,457 


Details  for  imports  for  the  calendar  year  1911,  except  as  above  shown,  are  not  yet 
available.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  the  principal  details  of  imports, 
by  articles  and  countries,  were  as  follows: 

Under  mineral  substances  the  principal  items  under  the  subhead  “Gold,  silver, 
and  platinum”  were:  Jewelry,  real,  including  that  set  with  precious  stones  and 
pearls,  $332,226,  of  which  $170,030  was  from  Germany,  $92,892  from  France,  $51,862 
from  the  United  States,  and  $12,548  from  the  United  Kingdom;  and  foreign  gold  and 
silver  coin,  $1,268,463,  of  which  $1,032,605  was  from  the  United  States  and  $226,038 
from  the  United  Kingdom 

The  principal  items  under  the  subhead  “Copper  and  alloys”  were:  Ingots,  ore 
untreated,  and  matte,  $1,026,959,  all  from  the  United  States;  plates,  sheets,  and 
piping,  $110,630,  of  which  $52,062  was  from  the  United  States,  $33,821  from  Germany, 
and  $23,755  from  the  United  Kingdom;  wire,  plain  and  covered,  $324,206,  of  which 
$254,842  was  from  the  United  States,  $50,061  from  Germany,  $11,564  from  France,  and 
$6,009  from  the  United  Kingdom;  manufactures  not  otherwise  specified,  $842,781,  of 
which  $449,571  was  from  the  United  States,  $197,661  from  Germany,  $109,591  from 
France,  and  $51,312  from  the  United  Kingdom;  cable,  $238,103,  of  which  $153,181 
was  from  the  United  States,  $50,986  from  Germany,  $27,834  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  $2,337  from  Sweden. 

The  principal  items  under  the  subhead  “Tin,  lead,  and  zinc”  were:  Bar  tin, 
$117,352,  of  which  $72,594  was  from  the  United  States,  $30,336  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  $8,157  from  Japan,  and  $4,472  from  Germany;  zinc  in  bars,  etc.,  $47,203,  of  which 
$44,967  was  from  the  United  States;  manufactures  of  tin,  lead,  and  zinc  or  alloys,  not 
epecified,  $100,080,  of  which  $40,334  was  from  the  United  States,  $32,760  from  Ger¬ 
many,  $18,104  from  France,  $3,001  from  the  United  Kingdom;  and  sheet  zinc,  $222,918, 
of  which  $157,877  was  from  Belgium,  $37,020  from  Germany,  $13,061  from  France, 
$12,725  from  the  United  States,  and  $1,901  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  principal  items  under  the  subhead  “Iron  and  steel”  were:  Steel  in  bars,  rods, 
etc.,  $255,443,  of  which  $152,009  was  from  the  United  States,  $50,877  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $23,610  from  Germany,  and  $16,842  from  Austria-Hungary;  wire,  $274,690, 
of  which  $170,432  was  from  the  United  States,  $83,633  from  Germany,  and  $13,343 
from  the  United  Kingdom;  fence  wire,  $660,685,  of  which  $593,903  was  from  the 
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United  States,  $51,549  from  Germany,  and  $7,381  from  Belgium;  plows  and  spare 
parts,  hoes,  and  agricultural  hardware,  $544,971,  of  which  $448,137  was  from  the 
United  States,  $46,411  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $45,772  from  Germany;  steel 
cable,  $176,388,  of  which  $143,312  was  from  the  United  States  and  $26,758  from  the 
United  Kingdom;  iron  piping,  $3,183,102,  of  which  $1,838,001  was  from  the  United 
States,  $711,548  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $540,726  from  France,  $64,732  from  Ger¬ 
many,  and  $25,139  from  Belgium;  iron  bars,  rods,  etc.,  $143,414,  of  which  $57,403  was 
from  the  United  States,  $41,295  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $30,162  from  Belgium, 
and  $10,476  from  Germany;  iron  and  steel  in  sheets,  not  specified,  fluted,  and  for 
roofing,  $856,262,  of  which  $685,645  was  from  the  United  States,  $128,567  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  $30,062  from  Germany;  tin  plate,  $281,401,  of  which  $218,924 
was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $60,067  from  the  United  States;  steel  rails,  switch 
rails,  frogs,  ties,  etc.,  $2,823,360,  of  which  $2,170,040  was  from  the  United  States, 
$390,217  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $201,742  from  Germany,  and  $50,700  from  Bel¬ 
gium;  railroad  spikes,  nuts,  bolts,  and  fishplates,  $832,055,  of  which  $666,367  was  from 
the  United  States  and  $147,675  from  the  United  Kingdom;  structural  steel  for  build¬ 
ings,  $778,874,  of  which  $502,225  was  from  the  United  States,  $113,059  from  Germany, 
$98,848  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $52,565  from  Belgium;  tinned,  nickeled, 
coppered,  or  galvanized  ware,  $1,995,959,  of  which  $1,309,330  was  from  the  United 
States,  $369,490  from  Germany,  $118,164  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $83,048  from 
France,  and  $42,471  from  Italy;  iron  enameled  ware,  not  specified,  $241,270,  of  which 
$144,968  was  from  Germany  and  $88,461  from  the  United  States;  nails,  bolts,  and  nuts, 
not  specified,  $488,543,  of  which  $374,150  was  from  the  United  States,  $36,371  from 
Germany,  $33,486  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $32,061  from  France;  stoves,  cooking 
and  heating,  $92,942,  of  which  $88,915  was  from  the  United  States. 

The  principal  items  under  the  subhead  “Stone  and  earthy  products”  were:  Clay, 
sand,  refractory  earth,  and  trii)oli,  $309,964,  of  which  $205,606  was  from  the  United 
States,  $48,945  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $46,706  from  Belgium;  lime,  hydraulic 
lime,  cement,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  $561,238,  of  which  $165,687  was  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $164,777  from  Germany,  $144,144  from  the  United  States,  and  $67,513  from 
Belgium;  coal,  $2,498,914,  of  which  $1,525,944  was  from  the  United  States,  $705,131 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $206,051  from  Canada;  crude  mineral  oils,  $1,396,415, 
of  which  $1,396,396  was  from  the  United  States;  refined  mineral  oils,  benzine,  mineral 
wax,  and  paraffin,  $932,548,  of  which  $591,142  was  from  the  United  States,  $162,174 
from  Austria-Hungary,  $98,086  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $76,236  from  Germany; 
coke,  $1,327,429,  of  which  $752,134  was  from  the  United  States  and  $557,034  from 
Germany;  manufactures  of  marble  and  alabaster,  $154,848,  of  which  $140,882  was 
from  Italy  and  $6,812  from  the  United  States;  bricks,  tiles,  and  terra-cotta  pipe, 
$113,929,  of  which  $81,370  was  from  the  United  States,  $25,340  from  France,  and 
$5,318  from  Belgium;  glass  bottles  and  demijohns,  $344,673,  of  which  $187,820  was 
from  the  United  States,  $122,920  from  Germany,  and  $14,829  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom;  stone  and  china  ware  not  specified,  $280,975,  of  which  $108,844  was  from  Ger¬ 
many,  $67,592  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $43,568  from  the  United  States,  and  $25,552 
from  France;  glassware  not  si)ecified,  $379,768,  of  which  $223,552  was  from  the  United 
States,  $82,274  from  Germany,  $31,825  from  France,  and  $25,547  from  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary;  glass,  plain,  $195,744,  of  which  $99,996  was  from  Belgium,  $59,840  from  the 
United  States,  $13,571  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $6,438  from  France. 

Under  the  general  heading  “Vegetable  substances,”  the  principal  items  under  the 
subhead  “Textile  fibera”  were:  Ginned  cotton,  $1,990,438,  of  which  $1,973,127  was 
from  the  United  States  and  $17,310  from  Egypt;  jute,  manila  hemp,  ixtle,  etc., 
$399,371,  of  which  $224,065  was  from  India,  $123,170  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
$50,345  from  the  United  States. 

The  principal  items  Tinder  the  subhead  “Fruits  and  grains”  were:  Caraway  and 
anise  seed,  shelled  almonds,  cacao,  and  pepper,  $570,496,  of  which  $221,478  was  from 
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India,  $153,841  from  Spain,  $39,942  from  Venezuela,  $38,267  from  the  United  States, 
$37,397  from  the  Dominican  Republic,  $20,476  from  Colombia,  $17,080  from  Ecuador, 
and  $17,038  from  the  United  Kingdom;  rice,  $199,080,  of  which  $117,294  was  from 
India,  $28,789  from  the  United  States,  $20,653  from  China,  and  $14,735  from  Ger¬ 
many;  rolled  oats  and  barley,  $167,181,  of  which  $162,703  was  from  the  United  States; 
cinnamon,  cassia,  and  vanilla,  $150,254,  of  which  $115,797  was  from  India  and  $19,026 
from  the  United  States;  barley  malt,  $99,340,  of  which  $49,063  was  from  the  United 
States  and  $41,644  from  Austria-Hungary;  dried  fruits  not  specified,  $215,682,  of 
which  $93,325  was  from  the  United  States,  $57,874  from  Spain,  and  $39,640  from 
France;  fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  and  tubers,  not  specified,  $237,131,  of  which  $204,745 
was  from  the  United  States  and  $17,976  from  Spain;  the  same,  preserved,  $198,773, 
of  which  $95,519  was  from  the  United  States,  $44,120  from  France,  $29,393  from  Spain, 
and  $12,582  from  the  United  Kingdom;  Indian  corn,  $2,756,027,  of  which  $2,731,370 
was  from  the  United  States,  $14,113  from  Germany,  and  $10,152  from  Argentina; 
wheat  and  other  grain  not  specified,  $5,141,312,  of  which  $3,356,983  was  from  the 
United  States,  $831,350  from  Argentina,  and  $804,404  from  Canada;  live  plants, 
garden  and  field  seeds,  $114,370,  of  which  $75,325  was  from  the  United  States,  $14,987 
from  France,  and  $7,637  from  Germany. 

Under  the  subhead  “Miscellaneous  vegetable  substances”  the  principal  items  were: 
Firewood  and  straw,  $201,028,  of  which  $197,100  was  from  the  United  States;  hops, 
$126,609,  of  which  $68,918  was  from  Germany,  $48,246  from  Austria-Hungary,  and 
$9,293  from  the  United  States;  leaf  tobacco,  $229,034,  of  which  $182,529  was  from  the 
United  States,  $35,928  from  Sumatra,  $3,292  from  India,  $2,134  from  Turkey,  and 
$1,951  from  Cuba. 

Under  the  subhead  “Miscellaneous  products”  the  principal  items  were:  Olive  oil, 
$231,598,  of  which  $136,927  was  from  Spain,  $84,995  from  France,  and  $5,041  from  the 
United  States;  sugar,  $97,114,  of  which  $89,303  was  from  the  United  States;  wheat 
and  other  flour  not  specified,  $311,780,  of  which  $264,726  was  from  the  United  States; 
opium,  $150,252,  of  which  $128,508  was  from  China;  cotton  seed,  coco,  linseed,  and 
com  oil,  $1,653,522,  of  which  $1,536,889  was  from  the  United  States,  $73,437  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  $14,500  from  Holland,  and  $10,296  from  Gennany. 

Under  the  subhead  “Wood  and  lumber”  the  principal  item  was  lumber,  $2,750,818, 
of  which  the  following  were:  United  States,  $2,656,027;  Japan,  $40,500;  Canada, 
$37,635;  and  the  United  Kingdom,  $11,009. 

The  principal  items  under  “Manufactures”  were:  Manufactures  of  wood  not  speci¬ 
fied,  $431,564,  of  which  $286,388  was  from  the  United  States,  $91,027  from  Germany, 
$37,657  from  France,  $27,725  from  Italy,  $14,867  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
$9,203  from  Spain;  empty  barrels  and  kegs  and  empty  cases,  $506,288,  of  which 
$94,211  were  barrels  and  k^,  and  $412,077  were  packing  cases,  nearly  all  from  the 
United  States.  There  were  five  classes  of  furniture,  amounting  to  $690,062,  of  which 
the  imports  from  the  United  States  were  $509,252,  from  Austria-Hungary  $87,585, 
from  France  $58,693,  and  from  Germany  $31,228. 

Under  the  general  heading  “Machines  and  apparatus”  are  included:  Fire  extin¬ 
guishers,  $12,715,  three-fourths  from  the  United  States;  manifolding  machines,  $6,744, 
practically  all  from  the  United  States;  bulbs  and  other  parts  for  incandescent  lighting, 
$144,177,  of  which  $95,262  was  from  the  United  States  and  $38,501  from  Germany; 
scientific  instruments  and  apparatus,  $205,057,  of  which  $99,619  was  from  the  United 
States,  $46,928  from  Germany,  and  $41,165  from  France;  mechanical  toys,  $11,878,  of 
which  $9,798  was  from  Germany;  arc  electric  lamps,  $26,781’,  of  which  $16,171  was 
from  the  United  States  and  $10,235  from  Germany;  incandescent  electric  lamps, 
$353,452,  of  which  $180,022  was  from  the  United  States,  and  $137,398  from  Germany; 
agricultural,  industrial,  mining,  and  other  machinery  not  specified,  and  spare  parts, 
$9,568,077,  of  which  $6,675,959  was  from  the  United  States,  $1,445,584  from  the  United 
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Kingdom,  $1,057,790  from  Germany,  $185,585  from  France,  and  $79,458  from  Switzer¬ 
land  ;  watches,  clocks,  and  works  for  sarnie,  $143,012,  of  which  $44,861  was  from  Ger¬ 
many,  $44,791  from  the  United  States,  $15,545,  from  Switzerland,  and  $12,698  from 
France. 

Under  the  general  heading  “Textiles  and  manufactures  thereof”  the  principal 
items  under  the  subhead  “Cotton”  were:  Thread  in  balls  or  skeins,  $197,183,  of  which 
$148,596  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $36,745  from  Germany;  spool  cotton, 
$875,610,  of  which  $796,749  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $32,594  from  Germany, 
$28,032  from  Belgium,  and  $17,042  from  the  United  States;  cotton  lace,  $608,981,  of 
which  $363,939  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $133,012  from  Germany,  and  $82,103 
from  France;  handkerchiefs,  $151,549,  of  which  $134,006  was  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  $7,295  from  France;  cotton  cloth,  white,  plain  weave,  $529,656,  of  which 
$397,882  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $80,352  from  the  United  States,  $32,261  from 
France,  and  $10,797  from  Germany;  cotton  cloth,  white  or  dyed,  other  weave, 
$1,042,106,  of  which  $474,151  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $183,783  from  the  United 
States,  $130,854  from  Germany,  $86,733  from  Spain,  $76,580  from  France,  and 
$44,253  from  Italy;  cotton  prints,  $493,165,  of  which  $323,693  was  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $47,628  from  the  United  States,  $38,934  from  Spain,  and  $34,962  from  Ger¬ 
many;  hosiery,  $273,221,  of  which  $184,835  was  from  Germany,  $44,913  from  France, 
$21,024  from  Spain,  and  $17,800  from  the  United  States;  men’s  shirts  and  under¬ 
clothing,  $107,670,  of  which  $88,607  was  from  the  United  States;  knit  underclothing 
not  specified,  $108,875;  ruffling  fringes,  braids,  passamentarie,  etc.,  $137,701,  of  which 
$108,971  was  from  Germany,  $13,015  from  France,  and  $7,916  from  the  United  States; 
ready-made  clothing  not  specified,  $129,785,  of  which  $46,639  was  from  the  United 
States,  $40,208  from  France,  $22,191  from  Germany,  and  $13,121  from  the  United 
Kingdom;  cotton  braids  and  embroideries,  $166,846,  of  which  $94,895  was  from  Switz¬ 
erland,  $27,514  from  Germany,  $13,787  from  France,  and  $10,000  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  principal  items  under  the  subhead  “Linen,  hemp,  and  the  like”  were:  Yarn, 
$63,802,  of  which  $60,839  was  from  the  United  Kingdom;  thread,  $125,655,  of  which 
$74,411  was  from  Germany,  $12,627  from  Austria-Hungary,  $11,900  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  $16,526  from  Italy;  cloth,  $251,544,  of  which  $143,593  was  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  $87,377  from  France,  and  $30,510  from  Germany. 

The  principal  items  under  the  subhead  “Wool”  were:  Cloth  of  weight  under  150 
grams  per  square  meter,  $739,326,  of  which  $465,088  was  from  France,  $159,659  from 
Germany,  and  $103,236  from  the  United  Kingdom;  of  weight  from  150  to  450  grams, 
$713,667,  of  which  $422,490  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $105,556  from  France, 
$95, .361  from  Germany,  and  $55,024  from  Belgium;  of  weight  over  450  grams,  $116,370, 
of  which  $72,908  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $21,106  from  France;  carpets  and 
rugs  on  canvas  background,  $118,817,  of  which  $63,483  was  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  $19,677  from  the  United  States;  knit  goods  not  specified,  $104,942,  of  which 
$70,442  was  from  Germany  and  $19,883  from  France;  ready-made  clothing,  $276,034, 
of  which  $137,495  was  from  the  United  States,  $90,837  from  France,  and  $37,066  from 
Germany. 

The  principal  items  under  the  subhead  “Silk”  were:  Silk  cloth,  $372,275,  of  which 
$176,737  was  from  France,  $86,210  from  Japan,  $43,066  from  Switzerland,  and  $30,322 
from  Germany;  knit  or  otherwise  woven,  $563,294,  of  which  $258,566  was  from  France, 
$120,277  from  Germany,  and  $94,555  from  Switzerland;  ready-made  articles,  $106,714, 
of  which  $69,164  was  from  France  and  $22,183  from  the  United  States. 

Under  the  subhead  “Silk  mixed  with  other  fibers”  the  principal  articles  were: 
Cloth,  $367,565,  of  which  $240,785  was  from  France,  $50,243  from  Germany,  $24,824 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $17,101  from  theUnited  States;  articles  not  specified, 
$146,083,  of  which  $62,984  was  from  France  and  $46,109  from  Germany. 
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Under  the  general  heading  “Animal  substances”  the  principal  item  was  live  ani¬ 
mals,  $656,265  from  the  United  States,  $21,483  from  Spain,  and  $6,832  from  British 
Honduras. 

Under  the  subhead  “Meats,  etc.,”  the  principal  items  were:  Meat,  fish,  shellfish, 
dried,  salted,  and  smoked,  $170,843,  of  which  $132,003  was  from  the  United  States 
and  $24,273  from  Norway;  animal  fats  not  specified,  $119,973,  of  which  $109,284  was 
from  the  United  States;  cardefl  wool,  $183,719,  of  which  $136,400  was  from  France  and 
$331,191  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Under  the  subhead  “Animal  products”  the  principal  items  were:  Preserved  food 
products,  $1,116,229,  of  which  the  United  States  contributed  $544,141,  Spain,  $230,675, 
France  $107,517,  Portugal  $61,815,  Germany,  $53,168,  and  Switzerland  $45,211;  fresh 
eggs,  $107,858,  of  which  practically  all  was  from  the  United  States;  lard,  $1,047,263, 
of  which  all  except  $5  was  from  the  United  States;  butter,  $169,892,  of  which  $127,610 
was  from  the  United  States  and  $25,869  from  Denmark;  cheese,  $275,583,  of  which 
$130,071  was  from  the  Netherlands,  $90,980  from  the  United  States,  and  $24,023  from 
Switzerland;  stearin,  $217,318,  of  which  $166,268  was  from  Belgium,  $32,104  from 
the  United  States,  and  $20,134  from  the  Netherlands;  articles  of  leather  not  speci¬ 
fied,  $215,141,  of  which  the  United  States  contributed  $89,798,  Germany  $47,314, 
France  $32,438,  and  the  United  Kingdom  $25,161;  leather  belts  and  cables,  $183,288, 
0  which  $120,049  was  from  the  United  States  and  $47,584  from  tlie  United  Kingdom; 
calf,  patent  leather,  kid,  and  other  skins,  dressed,  $480,103,  of  which  $212,705  was  from 
the  United  States,  $204,292  from  Gennany,  and  $48,882  from  France;  boots  and  shoes, 
$1,603,927,  of  which  $1,476,901  was  from  the  United  States  and  $94,505  from  Spain. 

Under  the  general  heading  “Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products”  the  principal 
items  were:  Acetate  of  alumina,  ammonia,  lime,  copper,  etc.,  $80,199,  of  which 
$44,429  was  from  Germany,  $15,594  from  the  United  States,  and  $12,054  from  the 
United  Kingdom ;  acids  of  all  kinds,  $186,978,  of  which  $99,575  was  from  the  United 
States,  $49,560  from  Germany,  $29,125  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $11,559  from 
France  (included  under  acids  are  arsenious  acids,  $18,503,  more  than  one-half  from 
the  United  States;  sulphuric  acid,  $55,218,  of  which  $31,765  was  from  the  United 
States  and  $23,213  from  the  United  Kingdom;  hydrochloric  and  sulphurous  acids, 
$40,525,  of  which  $30,704  was  from  the  United  States  and  $8,250  from  Germany;  acetic', 
boric,  citric,  chromic,  nitric,  oxalic,  piric,  and  tartaric  acids,  $74,347,  of  which  $33,927 
was  from  Germany,  $24,663  from  the  United  States,  $7,333  from  France,  and  $4,322 
from  the  United  Kingdom);  absorbent  cotton  and  gauze,  $86,681,  of  which  $82,234 
was  from  the  United  States;  varnish  and  shoe  blacking,  $202,850,  of  which  $164,713 
was  from  the  United  States  and  $19,311  from  Gennany;  calcium  carbide,  $76,333,  of 
which  $65,578  was  from  the  United  States;  alkaline  cyanid,  $1,368,360,  of  which 
$660,453  was  from  the  United  States,  $378,425  from  Gennany,  and  $300,637  from  the 
United  Kingdom;  paints  in  powder  or  crjstals,  $572,977,  of  which  $391,076  was  from 
Germany,  $47,820  from  the  United  States,  $46,693  from  Belgium,  $33,974  from  France, 
and  $26,017  from  the  United  Kingdom;  prepared  paints,  $283,719,  of  which  $193,604 
was  from  the  United  States,  $55,126  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $22,657  from  Ger¬ 
many;  drugs  and  medicines  not  specified,  $893,357,  of  which  $406,492  was  from  the 
United  States,  $310,529  from  France,  $102,008  from  Germany,  and  $25,203  from  the 
United  Kingdom;  salts  and  oxides  not  specified,  $95,349,  of  which  $44,704  was  from 
Germany,  $17,576  from  the  United  States,  and  $13,649  from  France;  nitrate  of  soda, 
$195,346,  of  which  $89,253  was  from  the  United  States,  $71,211  from  Chile,  and  $32,472 
from  Germany;  caustic  soda  and  potash,  $402,971,  of  which  $263,438  was  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  $115,667  from  the  United  States,  and  $23,734  from  Germany;  sul¬ 
phate  of  alumina,  magnesia,  potash,  and  soda,  $85,777,  of  which  $45,778  was  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  $23,558  from  Germany,  and  $13,084  from  the  United  States;  medic¬ 
inal  wines  and  elixirs,  $165,179,  of  which  $86,763  was  from  France,  $40,252  from  the 
United  States,  and  $33,696  from  Spain. 
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Under  the  general  heading  “Wines,  spirits,  etc.,  ”  the  principal  items  were:  Brandy, 
bottled,  1988,633,  of  which  $796,687  was  from  France  and  $67,313  from  the  United 
States;  brandy  in  wood,  $141,991,  of  which  $97,260  was  from  France  and  $37,484  from 
the  United  States;  mineral  water,  $121,589,  of  which  $53,903  was  from  the  United 
States,  $29,819  from  France,  and  $23,156  from  Germany;  beer,  cider,  and  like  drinks, 
bottled,  $127,212,  of  which  $53,297  was  from  Spain,  $40,177  from  the  United  States, 
$15,678  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $14,992  from  Germany;  liqueurs,  $136,283,  of 
which  $63,117  was  from  Spain  and  $49,127  from  France;  wines  in  wood,  $931,906,  of 
which  $493,918  was  from  Spain,  $361,800  from  France^  and  $40,333  from  the  United 
States;  wines,  bottled,  $566,926,  of  which  $232,453  was  from  France,  $171,413  from 
Spain,  $88,683  from  Italy,  and  $33,643  from  Germany;  wines,  sparkling,  $189,225,  of 
which  $168,889  was  from  France. 

Under  the  general  heading  “Cars,  carriages,  wagons,  etc.,  ”  the  principal  items  were: 
Carts,  cars,  and  wagons  for  commercial  or  agricultural  use,  $388,319,  of  which  $194,183 
was  from  France  and  $183,408  from  the  United  States;  wheelbarrows  and  trucks, 
$184,829,  of  which  $113,561  was  from  the  United  States,  $47,576  from  Germany,  and 
$15,130  from  France;  railway  cars  and  coaches,  $953,624,  of  which  $873,315  was  from 
the  United  States;  carriages  and  automobiles,  $832,758,  of  which  $484,159  was  from 
the  United  States,  $195,567  from  France,  $84,062  from  Germany,  and  $55,819  from 
Italy;  rubber  tires,  $227,616,  of  which  $146,157  was  from  the  United  States,  $42,461 
from  Germany,  and  $34,441  from  France;  bicycles,  $120,054,  of  which  $63,611  was 
from  the  United  States  and  $24,976  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Under  the  general  heading  “Paper  and  manufactures,”  the  principal  items  were: 
Pulp  and  other  paper-making  material,  $454,862,  of  which  $159,621  was  from  Norway, 
$151,156  from  Russia,  and  $91,429  from  Sweden;  paper  of  all  kinds,  $1,042,315,  of 
which  $386,245  was  from  the  United  States,  $243,613  from  France,  $156,130  from  Ger¬ 
many,  and  $155,160  from  Spain;  maps,  drawing,  and  copybooks,  unbound  books, 
and  music,  $180,640,  of  which  $62,393  was  from  the  United  States,  $54,387  from  Spain, 
and  $28,092  from  France;  books,  printed  and  blank,  and  music,  bound,  $261,901,  of 
which  $99,583  was  from  Spain,  $85,098  from  France,  and  $52,337  from  the  United 
States;  and  paper  manufactures  not  specified,  $290,139,  of  which  $116,363  was  from 
Germany  and  $104,361  from  the  United  States. 

Under  the  general  heading  “Arms  and  explosives,  ”  the  principal  items  were:  Fire¬ 
arms  and  parts,  $282,548,  of  which  $158,217  was  from  the  United  States,  $53,356  from 
Spain,  $37,438  from  France,  and  $17,705  from  Germany;  cartridges,  loaded  or  not,  and 
caps,  $320,900,  of  which  $193,896  was  from  the  United  States  and  $102,575  from  France; 
dynamite,  blasting  powder,  guncotton,  and  the  like,  $543,192,  of  which  practically 
all  was  from  the  United  States;  mining  fuses,  $160,815,  of  which  $84,069  was  from  the 
United  States,  $36,234  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $33,005  from  Germany. 

Under  the  general  heading  “Miscellaneous,”  the  principal  items  were:  Manufac¬ 
tures  not  specified,  of  celluloid,  gutta-percha,  rubber,  and  the  like,  $379,598,  of  which 
$132,561  was  from  Germany,  $119,464  from  the  United  States,  and  $107,335  from 
France;  rubber  belting  for  machinery,  $241,391,  of  which  $166,671  was  from  the 
United  States  and  $48,665  from  the  United  Kingdom;  rubber  hose,  $148,214,  of  which 
$137,239  was  from  the  United  States;  packing  for  machinery,  $142,189,  of  which 
$121,758  was  from  the  United  States;  small  tools,  $642,572,  of  which  $469,737  was  from 
the  United  States,  $90,843  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $65,614  from  Germany; 
musical  instruments,  $593,248,  of  which  $342,840  was  from  the  United  States,  $206,446 
from  Germany,  and  $28,062  from  France;  perfumery,  $349,358,  of  which  $245,162  was 
from  France,  $57,276  from  the  United  States,  and  $39,265  from  Germany;  felt  hats  not 
finished,  $176,487,  of  which  $96,170  was  from  the  United  States  and  $68,756  from 
Italy,  straw  hats  of  all  kinds,  $307,107,  of  which  $173,837  was  from  the  United  States, 
$51,508  from  France,  and  $23,495  from  Italy;  rubber  cloth,  $102,342,  of  which  $64,460 
was  from  the  United  States  and  $23,273  from  the  United  Kingdom;  lubricating  oils, 
$254,990,  of  which  $248,254  was  from  the  United  States. 
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EXPORTS. 


The  exports  for  the  calendar  year  1911  and  for  the  two  preceding  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  by  world  divisions  and  by  principal  countries,  were  as  follows: 

WORLD  DIVISIONS. 


1908-9  1909-10  1911 


North  America . I  $86,736,431  $98,951,040  $111,544,112 

Europe . i  27,550,863  29,555,678  33,731,940 

West  Indies .  806,035  '  860,855  1,102,508 

Central  America . ‘  420,921!  619,069  946,754 

Oceania . :  10,000  i .  84,909 

South  America . '  26,052  '  34,118  31,511 

Asia . I  7  2,375  10,235 


Total . j  115,550,309  ,  130,023,135  147,451,969 


PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES. 


1908-9 

1909-10 

1911 

$86,472,343 

12,066.055 

6,429,506 

5,504,985 

2,903,474 

614,504 

805,285 

264,087 

154,858 

239,833 

$98,432,859 

14,267,251 

4,219,785 

6,141,824 

3,820.041 

1,025,720 

852,655 

518,180 

320,219 

281,390 

$110,700,975 

19,753,785 

4,546,829 

4,423,015 

3,578,424 

1,117,217 

1,097,835 

843,137 

813,727 

377,498 

The  gain  in  exports  for  the  year  1911  over  the  fiscal  year  1909-10  to  the  United 
States  was  $12,268,116,  or  12.5  per  cent;  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $5,486,534,  or  38.4 
per  cent;  to  Germany,  $327,044,  or  7.8  per  cent;  and  to  Spain,  $91,497,  or  8.9  per  cent. 
There  was  loss  in  the  exports  to  France  of  $1,718,809,  or  27.9  per  cent,  and  to  Belgium 
of  $241,617,  or  6.9  per  cent. 


EXPORTS  BY  CUSTOMSHOUSES. 


The  exports  for  the  last  three  years  by  customs  districts  were  as  follows: 


1908-9' 

1909-10 

1911 

GULF  PORTS. 

Campeche . 

$1,076,036 

$801,784 

$1,157,944 

Coatzacoalcos . 

1,100,014 

1,234,105 

1,577,562 

Chetmul . . . 

159,440 

320, 138 

405,474 

Frontera . 

333,368 

893,878 

958,319 

Isla  del  Carmen . 

977,790 

1,381,865 

1,762,102 

La  AsenciOn . 

50,187 

5,770 

7,840 

Progreso . 

11,570,971 

10,907,151 

11,486,174 

Tampico . 

37,465,147 

41,440,691 

45,328,981 

Tuxpam . 

161,429 

332,711 

241,544 

Vera  Cruz . 

19,459,580 

19,846,212 

36,240,042 

Total  of  Gulf . 

72,353,962 

77,164,305 

99, 165,982 

PACinC  PORTS, 

Acapulco . 

94,155 

22,604 

1,930 

126,727 

3,344 

2,294 

170,574 

Bahia  de  la  Magdalena . 

2,524 

Ensenada . 

87,609 

154,782 

221,981 

Guaymas . 

La  Paz . 

169,815 

404,967 

1,105,202 

254,247 

303,801 

265,587 

Manzanillo . 

47,793 

32,526 

139,735 

Mazatlan . 

3,058,484 

2,064,927 

1,038,218 

Puerto  Angel . 

148,672 

154,807 

2^1,683 
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1908-9  1909-10 

1911 

PACDic  POETS— continued. 

318,495  207,031 

117,426  56,472 

3,446,278  :  3,300,224 

108.376  228.539 

476,776 

89,961 

3,147,287 

312,887 

7,866,884 

7,040,441 

7,232,415 

NORTHERN  FRONTIER  DISTRICTS. 

2,594,686 

119 

1,780 

8,689,364 

6,670,400 

656,934 

11,693,795 

39,498 

4,092,383 

9,187 

2,674 

14,475,697 

11,220,589 

1,604,759 

8,734,418 

5,389 

258 

99,352 

113,749 

736 

6,046,372 

74,804 

3,157,960 

3,054 

5,244,044 

9,788,666 

3,454,797 

12,747,017 

368,957 

2,357 

217,457 

65,272 

1,463 

5,407,328 

220,289 

60,068 
95,7.35 
1,631 
4,209,492 
39, 134 

Total  of  norther  frontier . 

SOUTHERN  FRONTIER  DISTRICTS. 

Soconusco . 

Zapaluta . 

Total  of  Southern  frontier . 

Grand  total . 

34,752,636 

45,480,267 

40,668,661 

!  418,612 

{  149,215 

177,473 

160,649 

201,969 

1  182,941 

1  567,827 

338,122 

384,910 

i  115,550,309 

1 

130,023,135 

147,451,968 

The  exports  for  the  last  three  years  under  five  major  classifications  were  as  follows: 


1908-9 

1909-10 

1911 

Mineral  products . 

Vewtable  products . 

Animal  products . 

Manufactured  products . 

Miscellaneous . 

Total . 

1  172,136,413 
33,965,277 
6,969,673 
1,273,940 
1,205,006 

178,260,037 

.38,857,899 

10,052,092 

1,768,326 

1,084,781 

S93,.350,060 

41,592,541 

9,212,809 

2,241,771 

1,054,788 

115,550,309 

130,023,135 

147,451,969 

Mineral  products  are  subdivided  into  three  classes:  Gold,  silver,  and  other  metals 
and  minerals.  The  principal  gold  export  was  uncoined  bullion,  $24,056,714;  and 
the  principal  silver  export,  uncoined  bullion,  $39,257,689. 

The  principal  “other  metals  and  minerals”  were:  Copper,  $13,189,729;  lead, 
$3,266,176;  antimony,  $1,039,771;  zinc,  $507,045. 

The  great  bulk  of  gold  and  silver  exports  are  to  the  United  States,  the  remainder 
goes  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Germany  principally.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  copper  is  exported  to  the  United  States,  with  the  remainder  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  principally.  The  United  States  leads  also  in  the  lead  exports, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Germany  following.  Nearly  all  the  zinc  goes 
to  the  United  States,  but  there  is  some  export  to  Belgium. 

The  principal  vegetable  products  were:  Coffee,  $4,336,416;  rubber,  $7,903,769; 
Gua3mle  rubber,  $4,815,140;  chicle,  $1,829,160;  frijoles  (beans),  $626,926;  garbanzos 
(chick  peas),  $2,163,120;  henequen,  $11,134,600;  ixtle,  $1,644,038;  cabinet  wooas, 
$1,953,539;  zaceton  root,  $994,775;  leaf  tobacco,  $628,015;  vanilla,  $1,535,005. 

Of  the  vegetable  products,  except  frijoles,  garbanzos,  zaceton  root,  and  leaf  tobacco, 
the  great  bulk,  in  some  cases  nearly  all,  was  exported  to  the  United  States.  The 
bulk  of  the  frijoles  went  to  Cuba  and  the  garbanzos  to  Spain,  with  Cuba  second. 
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Zaoeton  root,  ueed  for  making  brushes,  etc.,  went  to  France  and  Germany,  and- the 
leaf  tobacco  to  Belgium  and  Germany  principally.  Of  the  other  products,  of  which 
the  great  bulk  was  exported  to  the  United  States,  the  other  countries  participated  as 
follows:  Coffee,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  order  given; 
rubber,  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany;  Guayule  rubber,  Germany  and  France;  chicle, 
Canada;  henequen,  the  United  Kingdom;  ixtle,  Germany,  France,  and  United 
Kingdom;  cabinet  woods.  United  Kingdom;  vanilla,  France. 

The  principal  animal  products  were  hides  and  skins,  $5,063,799,  and  cattle, 
$3,544,899. 

Practically  all  of  the  cattle  goes  to  the  United  States,  as  do  also  the  hides  and  skins. 

The  principal  manufactured  products  were:  Sugar,  $745,412;  cottonseed  cake  and 
meal,  $387,965;  palm-leaf  hats,  $360,545;  and  manufactured  tobacco,  $174,430. 

Nearly  all  the  sugar  goes  to  the  United  Kingdom;  the  cottonseed  cake  and  meal 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Belgium;  the  manufactured  tobacco  to  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany.  Practically  all  the  palm-leaf  hats  are  exported 
to  the  United  States. 


COMMERCE  OF  PANAMA 
FOR  1911  V  /.  V 


HE  foreign  commerce  of  Panama  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911, 
amounted  to  $11,774,120.49,  of  which  $10,020,070.05  were  imports  and 
$1,754,050.44  were  exports.  The  figures  for  the  calendar  year  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1910,  were:  Imports,  $10,056,993.50;  exports,  $1,769,330.15;  total,  $11,826,323.65. 
This  shows  a  decrease  of  the  latter  over  the  former  period  (in  reality  the  decrease  of 
the  first  six  months  of  1911  over  the  first  six  months  of  1910)  of  $36,923.45  in  imports 
and  $15,279.71  in  exports,  or  a  total  decrease  in  foreign  commerce  of  $52,203.16. 

IMPORTS. 

The  imports  by  countries  for  the  last  three  years  were  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year 

1909  1910  ending  June 

30, 1911. 


United  States . I  $4,996,626.63  $5,652,653.46  $5,384,156.02 

United  Kingdom . |  1,762,411.33  2,166,988.65  2,238,716.66 

Germany .  914,756.41  966,151.34  1,023,748.41 

France . l  297,352.22  307,981.93  |  376,781.53 

Italy .  210,426.37  198,466.49  |  234,544.87 

China  and  Japan . 1  180,245.52  229,938.49  222,237.30 

Spanish  America . i  152,345.38  187,341.84  1  192,078.40 

Spain .  133,823.84  149,021.84  137,328.31 

Belgium . I  108,319.94  101,435.62  |  133,159.99 

Switzerland . .  79,939.34  i  40,591.71 

Denmark . ; .  13,947.30  1  28,310.75 

Austria-Hungary . .  3,127.20  j  8,418.10 

Total . I  8,756,307.64  10,056,993.50  10,020,070.05 


In  the  fiscal  year  1911  there  were  increases  in  the  imports  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  $71,728,  or  3.3  per  cent;  from  Germany  of  $57,597,  or  6  per  cent;  from  France 
of  $68,800,  or  22.3  per  cent;  from  Italy  of  $36,078,  or  18.2  per  cent;  from  Spanish 
America  of  $4,737,  or  2.5  per  cent;  from  Denmark  of  $14,363,  or  103  per  cent;  from 
Belgium  of  $31,724,  or  31.2  per  cent;  and  from  Austria-Hungary  of  $5,291,  or  169  per 
cent.  There  were  decreases  in  the  imports  from  the  United  States  of  $268,497,  or  4.7 
per  cent;  from  China  and  Japan  of  $7,701,  or  3.3  per  cent;  from  Spain  of  $11,696,  or 
7.8  per  cent;  and  from  Switzerland  of  $39,348,  or  49  per  cent. 

The  imports  for  the  last  three  years  classified  under  11  major  classifications  were  as 
follows: 


1909  I  1910 


$2,251,767.22  $2,722,868.66 

1,712,828.82  1,847,182.21 

1,510,822.16  1,700,813.11 

943,398.10  976,413.17 

649,690.76  747,109.66 

384,243.73  440,931.18 

228,174.53  256,197.87 

125,487.82  159,256.30 

45,192.61  53,93L98 

56,252.37  42,510.20 

848,449.52  1,109,759.16 

8,756,307.64  10,056,993.50 


Vegetable  products . 

Textiles . 

Animal  products . 

Mineral  products . 

Liquors  and  mineral  waters . 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products 

Machinery  and  apparatus . 

Paper  and  manufactures  of. . . . 

Arms  and  explosives . 

Vehicles . 

Miscellaneous . 

Total . 


Fiscal  year 
1911. 


$2,836,567.54 
I  1,766,458.93 

I  1,623,931.75 

,  919,080.41 

858,955.03 
406,839.02 
274,223.72 
124,826.98 
.  46,826.98 

I  43,664.87 

;  1,118,694.80 

;  10,020,070.05 
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VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS. 

The  imports  by  countries  were: 


1910 

Fiscal  year 
1911. 

1910 

Fiscal  year 
1911. 

U  nited  States . 

United  Kingdom... 

Germany . 

Spanish  America. . . 
China  and  Japan. . . 

$1,703,146.35 

340,779.51 

265,908.91 

168,672.96 

102,679.44 

73,763.92 

$1,666,026.38 
414,471.61 
330, 136. 03 
164,916.53 
99.790.97 
68,828.34 

Spain . 

Belgium . 

France . 

Austria-Hungary. . . 
Switzerland . 

$40,280.81 
28,978.94 
27, 140. 82 
1,785.00 
132.00 

$36,578.71 
27,775. 15 
26,089.86 
1,785.00 

168.96 

Under  vegetable  products  the  principal  articles  in  the  fiscal  year  1911  were:  Ali¬ 
mentary  products,  rice,  $385,704,  of  which  $249,555  was  from  Germany,  $101,758  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  $10,810  from  the  United  States,  and  $20,758  from  China  and 
Japan.  Coffee,  $71,460,  of  which  $64,071  was  from  Spanish  America,  $4,198  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  $2,008  from  Belgium.  Potatoes,  $75,286,  of  which  $58,461 
was  from  the  United  States  and  $15,691  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Kidney  beans, 
$57,053,  of  which  $43,806  was  from  the  United  States  and  $10,798  from  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ica.  Onions,  $37,896,  of  which  $36,101  was  from  the  United  States  and  $1,548  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  Oats,  $26,545,  of  which  $26,507  was  from  the  United  States. 
Fresh  fruit,  $35,783,  of  which  $31,241  was  from  the  United  States  and  $4,196  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Preserved  fruits,  $24,996,  of  which  $14,334  was  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $6,537  from  the  United  States,  and  $1,814  from  China  and  Japan.  Indian 
com,  $26,070,  of  which  $25,995  was  from  the  United  States.  \Mieat  flour,  $338,075, 
all  from  the  United  States.  Olive  oil,  $127,039,  of  which  $102,987  was  from  the 
United  States,  $9,238  from  Italy,  and  $12,525  from  France.  Sugar,  $169,104,  of  which 
$63,069  was  from  the  United  States,  $51,193  from  Spanish  America,  $35,659  from 
Germany,  and  $19,182  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Biscuits,  $73,902,  of  which  $46,666 
was  from  the  United  States  and  $24,031  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Confectionery, 
$37,672,  of  which  $22,178  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $13,173  from  the  United 
States.  Chocolate,  $30,254,  of  which  $14,085  was  from  the  United  States,  $13,215 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $2,544  from  Italy.  Macaroni  and  other  pastes,  $44,246, 
of  which  $40,401  was  from  Italy  and  $3,216  from  the  United  States.  Com  meal, 
$36,852,  of  which  $36,649  was  from  the  United  States.  Tea,  $31,825,  of  which  $27,623 
was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $3,136  from  China  and  Japan. 

Industrial:  Lumber,  $247,710,  of  which  $246,404  was  from  the  United  States.  Fur¬ 
niture,  $157,843,  of  which  $130,346  was  from  the  United  States,  $17,383  from  Germany, 
and  $8,511  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Building  material  other  than  lumber,  $142,947, 
of  which  $127,338  was  from  the  United  States,  $1,766  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
$12,505  from  Italy.  Alpagartas  (a  kind  of  sandal),  $27,677,  of  which  $26,475  was  from 
Spain.  Linseed  oil,  $23,530,  of  which  $19,338  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
$4,191  from  the  United  States.  Rope,  $24,417,  of  which  $22,897  was  from  the  United 
Statei.  TmnI  s,  $27,935,  of  which  $25,007  was  from  the  United  States  and  $2,321 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

iliscellaneous:  Alfalfa  and  other  fodder,  $36,125,  of  which  $27,551  was  from  Spanish 
America  and  $8,533  from  the  United  States.  Leaf  tobacco,  $33,605,  of  which  $29,791 
was  from  the  United  States  and  $2,032  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Opium,  $102,593, 
of  {which  $57,723lwas  from  China  and  Japan  and  $44,870  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Cigarettes,  $70,529,  of  which  $53,201  was  from  the  United  States  and  $16,325  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Manufactured  tobacco,  $85,795  of,  which  $35,719  was  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  $23,272  from  the  United  States,  $22,655  from  Belgium,  and  $1,349 
from  Spanish  America. 
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TEXTILES. 


The  imports  by  countries  were: 


1 

1910 

11 

Fiscal  year 

1911.  !l 

1910 

Fiscal  year 
1911. 

United  Kingdom .  $957,332.26 

United  States .  .554.415.23 

Germany .  116,377.01 

China  and  Japan .  74, 663. 71 

Switzerland .  56,081.96 

1 

$914,656.30  '  Italy . 

574,221.75  '  Spain . 

103,670.13  j,  France . 

68,904.53  .  Belgium . 

37,803.00  1' 

II 

$55,501.20 
22,301.32 
10,526. 78 
1,739.56 

$38,553.59 

22,408.36 

3,750.72 

2,490.65 

Under  textiles,  the  principal  articles  in  the  fiscal  year  1911  were:  Cotton  cloth, 
$871,117,  of  which  $509,848  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $269,185  from  the  United 
States,  $47,822  from  Germany,  $8,421  from  Spain,  and  $15,820  from  Italy.  All  wool 
cloth,  $170,412,  of  which  $158,370  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $5,714  from  Germany, 
and  $3,595  from  the  United  States.  Pure  linens,  $73,245,  of  which  $59,292  was  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  $5,518  from  China  and  Japan.  Pure  silks,  $66,808,  of  which 
$45,035  was  from  China  and  Japan,  $6,251  from  Germany,  $5,687  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $3,424  from  the  United  States,  and  $4,564  from  Switzerland.  Woolens, 
cotton  mixed,  $26,082,  of  which  $16,028  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $7,097 
from  Italy.  Linens,  cotton  mixed,  $16,087,  of  which  $12,864  was  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Silk,  wool  or  cotton  mixed,  $16,800,  of  which  $10,103  was  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $1,133  from  Italy,  and  $1,897  from  the  United  States.  Umbrellas  and  para¬ 
sols,  $20,946,  of  which  $7,802  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $4,936  from  Germany, 
$3,921  from  Italy,  and  $3,291  from  the  United  States.  Ready-made  clothing,  $442,353, 
of  which  $275,084  was  from  the  United  States,  $93,325  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
$30,080  from  Germany,  $10,449  from  China  and  Japan,  and  $11,131  from  Spain. 

Cotton  yam  and  thread,  $43,522,  of  which  $36,453  was  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
$4,284  from  the  United  States,  and  $2,785  from  Germany. 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 


The  imports  by  countries  were: 


1  ^ 

1910  1 

! 

Fiscal  year 
1911. 

1910 

Fiscal  year 
1911. 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom... 

Germany . 

Spain . 

Italy . 

$1,229,904.83 

183,479.02 

154,676.90 

30,908.02 

31,664.94 

$1,117,397.12 

205,955.98 

151,166.85 

24,163.39 

34,008.78 

China  and  Japan.... 

France . 

Belgium . 

Denmark . 

Spanish  America... 

$19,507.35  ! 
17,951.72  1 
14,302.87 
13,947.30 
5,470.16 

$21,494.56 

19,086.63 

17.149.67 

26.780.67 
6,786.10 

Under  animal  products,  the  principal  articles  for  the  fiscal  year  1911  were:  Live 
poultry,  $21,049,  of  which  $20,746  was  from  the  United  States.  Codfish,  $67,560,  of 
which  $63,415  was  from  the  United  States  and  $4,999  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Corned  beef,  $66,213,  nearly  all  from  the  United  States.  Salt  pork,  $59,286,  all  from 
the  United  States.  Ham,  $51,198,  of  which  $35,422  was  from  the  United  States  and 
$5,422  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Sardines,  $33,820,  of  which  $9,303  was  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  $8,012  from  Spain,  and  $9,977  from  Germany.  Canned  meats  and 
fish,  $219,956,  of  which  $130,605  was  from  the  United  States,  $36,189  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $12,657  from  Spain,  $13,686  from  France,  $4,171  from  Germany,  $10,073 
from  Italy,  and  $10,870  from  China  and  Japan.  E^,  $39,426,  of  which  $39,377  was 
from  the  United  States.  Condensed  milk,  $210,782,  of  which  $111,923  was  from  Ger¬ 
many,  $57,251  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $20,773  from  the  United  States,  and  $16,900 
from  Italy.  Lard,  $132,906,  of  which  $128,458  was  from  the  United  States  and 
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13,962  from  Belgium.  Butter,  $80,289,  of  which  $26,780  was  from  Denmark,  $19,853 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  $13,661  from  the  United  States,  and  $16,709  from  Germany. 
Oleomargarine,  $52,241,  of  which  $27,228  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $22,169  from 
the  United  States,  and  $2,817  from  Germany.  Cheese,  $48,692,  of  which  $39,319  was 
from  the  United  States,  $2,987  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $3,389  from  Italy. 
Boots  and  shoes,  $453,029,  of  which  $434,652  was  from  the  United  States,  $9,714  from 
China  and  Japan,  and  $5,795  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Candles,  $31,883,  of  which 
$18,385  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $8,969  from  the  United  States,  and  $3,922  from 
Belgium. 

MINERAL  PROnUCTS. 

The  imports  by  countries  were: 


1  ! 

1910.  ; 

Fiscal  year  ^ 
1911. 

1  i 

1910. 

Fiscal  year 
1911. 

United  States . ' 

United  Kingdom . i 

Germany . ! 

Belgium . 

$677,457.11 

132,877.94 

104,822.04 

27,253.51 

17,016.64 

1 

$566,581.38  I 
140,876.05 
112,929.10 
50,684.43 
27,914.58 

1  China  and  Japan . 

France . 

Spain . 

Spanish  America . 

$6,331.57 

6,253.70 

3,531.89 

834.77 

$5,263.91 

9,389.94 

3.479.75 

1.882.75 
44.52 

i . 

The  principal  articles  under  mineral  products  for  the  fiscal  year  1911  were:  Bar 
steel,  $19,413,  of  which  $18,441  was  from  the  United  States.  Steel  plates,  $7,395,  of 
which  $4,125  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $3,155  from  the  United  States. 
Fence  wire,  $36,609,  of  which  $27,127  was  from  the  United  States  and  $2,048  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Iron  plates,  $59,831,  of  which  $30,957  was  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  $28,874  from  the  United  States.  Iron  sheet  roofing,  $24,742,  of  which  $15,861 
was  from  the  United  States  and  $8,781  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Iron  tubing, 
$14,091,  of  which  $11,921  was  from  the  United  States  and  $945  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Structural  iron,  $8,073,  of  which  $6,649  was  from  the  United  States  and  $874 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Iron  in  other  shapes,  $49,689,  of  which  $22,582  was  from 
Germany,  $13,032  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $11,057  from  the  United  States. 
Railway  material,  $54,224,  of  which  $31,341  was  from  the  United  States,  $18,685  from 
Belgium,  and  $2,871  from  Germany,  Hardware,  $140,213,  of  which  $107,696  was  from 
the  United  States,  $23,156  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $8,785  from  Germany. 
Small  tools,  $23,592,  of  which  $12,091  was  from  the  United  States  and  $1,766  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Nails,  $16,562,  of  which  $12,857  was  from  the  United  States  and 
$2,883  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Machetes,  $21,117,  of  which  $13,766  was  from  the 
United  States  and  $6,312  from  Germany.  Wire  netting,  $8,747,  of  which  $5,806  was 
from  the  United  States,  $1,506  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $644  from  Germany. 
Bolts  and  nuts,  $9,835,  of  which  $9,583  was  from  the  United  States  and  $252  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Miscellaneous  small  articles,  $17,445,  of  which  $5,454  was  from  the 
United  States,  $5,829  from  Germany,  $3,373  from  Belgium,  and  $2,349  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Petroleum,  $86,233,  practically  all  from  the  United  States.  Coal,  $12,897, 
practically  all  from  the  United  States.  Cement,  $61,115,  of  which  $28,821  was  from  the 
United  States,  $19,286  from  Germany,  and  $10,906  from  Belgium.  Dressed  marble, 
$25,881,  of  which  $22,836  was  from  Italy  and  $2,978  from  the  United  States.  Glass¬ 
ware,  $25,809,  of  which  $10,973  was  from  the  United  States,  $11,344  from  Germany, 
and  $1,293  from  Belgium.  Earthenware,  $22,345,  of  which  $10,987  was  from  Germany, 
$2,186  from  the  United  States,  and  $8,406  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Porcelain, 
$18,960,  of  which  $7,416  was  from  Germany,  $4,851  from  France,  $3,419  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  $2,813  from  China  and  Japan.  Sheet  and  plate  glass,  $16,257, 
of  which  $3,845  was  from  the  United  States  and  $766  from  Germany. 
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LIQUORS  AND  MINERAL  WATERS. 


The  imports  by  countries  were: 


Countries. 

1910 

Fiscal  year 
19li 

Countries. 

1910 

Fiscal  year 
1911. 

United  States . 

France . 

United  Kingdom . 

Oermanv . 

Spain..'. . . 

Italy . 

S344,111.74 

152,397.20 

118,475.50 

54,878.11 

41,097.29 

16,658.84 

$.365, 1.39.  .30 
222,401.62 
129,631.77 
51,408.90 
37,516.29 
18,707.62 

Belgium . 

Aii«tria-Hiingary . 

China  and  Japan . 

Spanish  America . 

S\yitzerland . 

Denmark . j 

*16,398.84 

1,342.20 

604.00 

3,36.00 

282.70 

*24,661,74 
6,633. 10 
1,148.02 
384.00 
282.70 
1,269.00 

The  principal  articles  under  liquors  and  mineral  waters  for  the  fiscal  year  1911 
were:  Mineral  waters,  $23,434,  of  which  $4,299  was  from  the  United  States,  $6,078 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  $9,777  from  Belgium,  and  $1,117  from  Germany.  Beer, 
$306,724,  of  which  $218,520  was  from  the  United  States,  $51,730  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $28,938  from  Germany,  and  $6,268  from  Belgium.  Cognac,  $109,573,  of 
which  $107,948  was  from  France.  Champagne,  $34,589,  of  which  $29,071  was  from 
France,  $1,907  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $3,592  from  the  United  States. 
Liqueurs,  $13,183,  of  which  $9,573  was  from  France,  $852  from  the  United  States,  and 
$1,004  from  Spain.  Sparkling  wine  other  than  champagne,  $12,411,  of  which  $6,914 
was  from  France  and  $3,640  from  Belgium.  Heavy  wines,  $30,612,  of  which  $15,840 
was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $8,219  from  Germany,  and  $3,162  from  Spain.  Red 
wines,  $117,774,  of  which  $50,293  was  from  France,  $43,099  fropa  the  United  States, 
$17,917  from  Spain,  and  $4,888  from  Italy.  Vermouth,  $23,716,  of  which  $9,362  was 
from  Italy,  $6,281  from  France,  $6,419  from  Austria-Hungary,  and  $1,461  from  Ger¬ 
many.  Whisky,  $131,675,  of  which  $93,069  w'as  from  the  United  States,  $36,731  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  $1,875  from  Germany.  Aguardiente,  $11,233,  of  which 
$5,796  was  from  Spain,  $3,846  from  France,  and  $1,447  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

CHEMICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS. 


The  imports  by  countries  were: 


Countries. 

1910 

Fiscal  year 
1911. 

'  Countries. 

1910 

Fiscal  year 
1911. 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom . 

Germany . 

France . 

Italy . 

*238,569.63 

89,999.99 

65,873.17 

33,053.55 

7,559.94 

*222,002.39 
78,814.20 
57,527.04 
33,678.88 
7, 191.36 

China  and  Japan . 

Belgium . 

Spain . 

1  Switzerland . 

*3,929.51 
3,647. 51 
1,141.39 
114.77 

*4,381.42 

812.33 

2,307.66 

114.77 

The  principal  articles  under  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products  for  the  fiscal 
year  1911  were:  Shoe  blacking,  $5,913,  of  which  $4,721  was  from  the  United  States 
and  $1,193  from  theUnited  Kingdom.  Matches,  $25,467,  practically  all  from  Germany. 

Paints,  $71,924,  of  which  $34,908  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $35,850  from  the 
United  States.  Salt,  $16,349,  nearly  all  from  the  United  States.  Medicinal  wines, 

$7,125,  of  which  $3,468  was  from  Germany,  $2,147  from  France,  $1,166  from  Spain, 

and  $331  from  China  and  Japan.  ^ 

MACHINERY  AND  APPARATUS. 

The  imports  by  countries  w’ere:  | 


1910 

Fiscal  year 
1911. 

1910 

Fiscal  year 
1911. 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom . 

Germany . 

France . 

*192,398.42 

33,508.08 

25,537.41 

2,472.56 

*178,347.81 
37,739.23 
49,433.70 
2,300  92 

Italy . 

Spam . 

China  and  Japan . 

Belgium . 

*974.24 

785.69 

354.70 
101.77 

*2,216.70 

775.20 

358.32 

51.77 
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The  principal  articles  under  machinery  and  apparatus  for  the  fiscal  year  1911  were: 
Phonographs  and  accessories,  $16,901,  of  which  $14,963  was  from  the  United  States,  and 
$1,876  from  Germany.  Musical  instruments  $10,024,  of  which  $6,187  was  from  Ger¬ 
many;  $781  from  Italy,  $1,037  from  the  United  States;  and  $599  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Lamps,  $21,934,  of  which  $15,292  was  from  the  United  States;  $5,877  from 
Germany;  and  $630  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Sewing  machines,  $41,685,  of  which 
$39,761  was  from  the  United  States;  and  $1,966  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Type, 
writers,  $9,990,  all  from  the  United  States.  Printing  presses,  $8,607,  all  from  the 
United  States.  Industrial  machinery  not  specially  classified,  $122,910,  of  which 
$64,321  was  from  the  United  States,  and  $32,372  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Watches, 
$6,286,  of  which  $2,650  was  from  the  L^nited  States;  $1,998  from  Germany;  $870  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  $715  from  France.  Sugar-cane  mills,  $8,031,  practically  all 
from  the  United  States. 

PAPER  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


The  imports  by  countries  were: 


1910 

1 

Fiscal  year  ' 
1911. 

!  1 
1 

1910 

Fiscal  year 
1911. 

United  States . 

Germany . 

United  Kingdom . 

France . 

Spain . 

$90,454.13 

38,747.72 

13,382.29 

5,361.45 

1  4,461.39 

1 

$63,884.61 
33,380.83  i 
14,161.36 
2,647.53 

1  4,109.66 

Spanish  America . 

Belgium . 

Italy . 

Switzerland . 

China  and  Japan . 

1  $2,500.71 
1,981.62 
i  953.80 

770.65  ^ 
642.53 

$2,454.05 

995.75 

1,761.53 

770.65 

661.01 

The  principal  articles  under  paper  and  manufactures  for  the  fiscal  year  1911  were: 
Books,  and  other  prints,  $43,126,  of  which  $19,094  was  from  the  United  States;  $8,273 
from  the  United  Kingdom;  $6,386  from  Germany;  $2,689  from  Spain,  and  $2,400  from 
France. 

Writing  paper,  $18,432,  of  which  $13,165  was  from  the  United  States,  $3,482  from 
Germany,  $837  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $650  from  Belgium.  Wrapping  paper, 
$21,831,  of  which  $15,657  was  from  Germany,  $2,140  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
$3,698  from  the  United  States.  Print  paper,  $7,863,  of  which  $5;778  was  from  the 
United  States,  $1,151  from  Germany,  $427  from  Italy,  and  $507  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

ARMS  AND  EXPLOSIVES. 

The  imports  by  countries  were: 


1910  ' 

1 

Fiscal  year 
1911. 

1910 

Fiscal  year 
1911. 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom . 

China  and  Japan . 

Germany . 

$27,939.77 

9.457.44 

6,281.62 

3.914.01 

( 

$28,556.60  i 
3,63.5.13 

4.489.76  ! 

3.255.76 

Belgium . ! 

Spain . 

France . 

Spanish  America . 

i 

$3,036.36 

2,352.76 

485.02 

485.00 

$2,942.55 
3,212.42 
359.76 
;  375.00 

Under  arms  and  explosives,  the  principal  articles  for  the  fiscal  year  1911  were: 
Cartridges,  $8,365,  of  which  $7,433  was  from  the  United  States,  and  $601  from  Ger¬ 
many.  Shotguns,  $8,604,  of  which  $2,942  was  from  Belgium,  $1,679  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $1,305  from  the  United  States,  $1,369  from  Spain,  and  $834  from  Germany. 
Fireworks,  $5,121,  practically  all  from  China  and  Japan.  Gunpowder,  $10,267,  of 
which  $9,489  was  from  the  United  States  and  $1,873  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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VEHICLES. 

The  imports  by  countries  were: 


I 

1 

1910 

Fiscal  year 
1911. 

■ 

1 

1910 

Fiscal  year 
1911. 

137.782.21 

2,890.40 

836.92 

658.40 

$37,181.59 

3,251.84 

836.92 

1,908.00 

$139.20 

128.55 

74.52 

United  Kingdom . 

Spanish  America . 

France . 

Germany . 

$106.28 
125. 04 
134.00 

^ . 1 

Under  vehicles,  the  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1911  were:  Automobiles  and  acces¬ 
sories,  $7,960,  all  from  the  United  States.  Bicycles,  $12,434,  of  which  $8,554  was 
from  the  United  States,  $3,059  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $528  from  Italy. 
Carts,  wagons,  and  parts,  $7,064,  of  which  $6,871  was  from  the  United  States  and  $193 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Carriages  and  parts,  $16,207,  of  which  $13,796  was  from 
the  United  States,  $1,440  from  Italy,  $135  from  Belgium,  and  $837  from  Spanish 
Amenca. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  imports  by  countries  were: 


1910 

Fiscal  year 
1911. 

i  1 

1910 

Fiscal  year 
1911. 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom . 

Germany . 

France . 

$556,474.14 

285,800.22 

133,341.53 

52,210.58 

26,114.57 

22,557.20 

$561,825.09 

295,523.19 

130,714.43 

50,959.37 

33,394.30 

1,620.59 

1 

1  China  andJapan . 

1  Spanish  America . 

i  Belgium . 

j  Spain . 

$14,880.38 

1  7,926.82 

6,425.58 
2,022.00 

$15,939.83 

14,434.05 

5,461.45 

2.774.88 

47.00 

Switzerland . 

i  1 

Under  miscellaneous  the  principal  articles  for  the  fiscal  year  1911  were;  Pillows 
and  bolsters,  $12,918,  of  which  $12,503  was  from  the  United  States.  Gasoline,  $17,342 , 
all  from  the  United  States.  Unclassified  rubber  manufactures,  $13,993,  of  which 
$11,016  was  from  the  United  States  and  $2,804  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Common 
soap,  $143,891,  of  which  $91,673  was  from  the  United  States  and  $51,086  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Toys,  $20,839,  of  which  $10,815  was  from  Germany,  $5,581  from 
the  United  States,  and  $3,671  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Electrical  material,  $85,934, 
of  which  $51,396  was  from  the  United  States  and  $33,316  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Printers’  supplies,  $13,072,  of  which  $11,366  was  from  the  United  States  and  $1,546 
from  Italy.  Notions,  $157,870,  of  which  $75,424  was  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
$43,182  from  the  United  States,  $16,794  from  Germany,  $20,448  from  France,  and 
$1,193  from  Switzerland.  Plumbers’  goods,  $41,523,  of  which  $41,120  was  from  the 
United  States.  Photographers’  supplies,  $23,692,  of  which  $23,486  was  from  the 
United  States.  Curios,  $8,291,  of  which  $3,638  was  from  China  and  Japan,  $1,154 
from  Germany,  $1,555  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $507  from  Italy,  and  $1,021  from 
the  United  States.  Perfumery,  $63,829,  of  which  $22,969  was  from  Germany,  $14,595 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  $13,388  from  France,  $11,121  from  the  United  States,  and 
$1,382  from  Belgium.  Small  hardware,  $19,120,  of  which  $4,989  was  from  the  United 
States,  $7,429  from  Germany,  $4,368  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $1,157  from 
France.  Felt  hats,  $29,504,  of  which  $19,689  was  from  the  United  States,  $6,084 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $2,802  from  Italy.  Straw  hats,  $70,550,  of  which 
$30,124  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $21,222  from  the  United  States,  $6,522  from 
Italy,  $8,648  from  Spanish  America,  and  $3,436  from  Germany.  Hats,  other  than 
felt  or  straw,  $20,331,  of  which  $12,029  was  from  Italy,  $3,371  from  Spanish  America, 
$1,986  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $2,431  from  the  United  States.  Stationers’ 
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supplies,  $39,318,  of  which  $26,779  was  from  the  United  States,  $4,392  from  Germany, 
$3,547  from  France,  and  $3,015  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Sirups,  $12,110,  of  which 
$9,095  was  from  the  United  States  and  $2,438  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Fire 
extinguishers  and  supplies,  $10,303,  of  which  $10,176  was  from  the  United  States. 
Household  utensils,  $12,703,  of  which  $7,382  was  from  Germany  and  $3,054  from  the 
United  States. 

TRADE  BY  PORTS. 


The  imports  by  ports  of  entry  for  the  fiscal  year  1911  were: 


Ports.  j 

Kilos. 

Values. 

Balboa  (Panama) . 

Bocas  del  Toro . 

'  5,316,735 

1  17, 119, 138 

1  56,365,262 

1289,246.63 

864,333.84 

8,875,489.58 

Total . 

78,701,135 

10,020,070.05 

EXPORTS, 

The  exports  by  countries  for  the  last  three  years  were  as  follows: 


Countries. 

1909 

1910 

Fiscal  year 
ending  June 
30, 1911. 

11,264,905.70 
142, 174.36 
86,972.35 
3,770.00 

1  4,652.30 

11,508,421.94 

165,273.30 

93,668.91 

1,966.00 

$1,471,651.84 

156,695.07 

122,393.53 

3,310.00 

Total . 

i  1,502,474.71 

1 

1,769,330.15 

1,754,050.44 

In  the  fiscal  year  1911  there  were  decreases  in  exports  to  the  United  States  of 
$36,770.10,  or  2.4  percent;  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  $8,578.23,  or  5.2  percent.  There 
were  increases  in  the  exports  to  Germany  of  $28,724.62,  or  30  per  cent,  and  to  France 
of  $1,344,  or  68  per  cent. 

The  exports  for  the  last  three  years  classified  under  three  major  classifications: 


1 

1909 

1910 

Fiscal  year 
1911. 

Animal  products . j 

Mineral  products . j 

Vegetable  products . 

$138,714.56 

109,163.61 

1,250,127.84 

4,468.70 

$184,918.04 

135,332.30 

1,449,079.81 

$190,848.49 

119,914.92 

1,443,287.03 

Total . 

t . 

1,502,474.71 

1,769,330.15 

!  1,754,050.44 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 


The  exports  under  this  head  by  countries  were  as  follows: 


1910 

Fiscal  year 

1911. 

:  1 
j 

1910 

Fiscal  year 
1911. 

$110,120.87 

17,927.75 

56,869.42 

$107,795.06 
14,733.15 
67,446.28  i 

$874.00 

190,848.49 

United  Kingdom . 

Germany . 

;  Total . 

$184,918.04 

46435— Bull.  1—12 - 13 
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Under  animal  products  for  the  fiscal  year  1911  are  included  tortoise  shell,  $18,348, 
of  which  $7,964  went  to  Germany,  $4,642  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $5,742  to  the 
United  States.  Mother-of-pearl,  $62,493,  of  which  $58,028  went  to  Germany,  $2,109 
to  the  Unitetl  Kingdom,  and  $1,382  to  the  United  States.  Hides,  $86,729,  of  which 
$84,334  went  to  the  United  States,  $1,235  to  Germany,  and  $1,160  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Skins,  $13,092,  of  which  $12,939  went  to  the  United  States.  Live  turtles, 
$3,023,  all  to  the  United  States. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTS. 


The  exports  under  this  head  by  countries  were  as  follows; 


1910 

Fiscal  year 
1911. 

United  Kingdom . 

United  States . 

1 

*135,225.30 

107.00 

*119,829.92 

85.00 

Total . 

135,332.30 

119,914.92 

The  only  mineral  products  exported  in  the  fiscal  year  1911  were;  liar  gold,  $119,580, 
all  to  the  L’nited  Kingdom,  and  scrap  copper  $335,  of  which  $250  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom . 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS. 

The  exports  by  couittries  under  this  head  were  as  follows; 

1910  I  1911 


United  States .  *1,39S,  194.07  *1,36.3,771. 7S 

Germany .  36, 799. 49  A4, 947. 2o 

United  Kingdom .  12,120.25  22,132.00 

France . j .  1,966.00  2,436.00 

Total . ' .  1,449,070.61  1,443,267.03 


Under  vegetable  products  for  the  fiscal  year  1911  are  included  cacao  $5,137,  of  which 
$2,912  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  $2,225  to  Germany;  rubber  $111,143,  of 
which  $82,573  went  to  the  Unitetl  States,  $8,577  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $17,557  to 
Germany,  and  $2,436  to  France;  coconuts  $112,827,  all  to  the  United  States;  bananas 
$1,030,885,  all  to  the  United  States;  ipecac  $2,226,  of  which  $861  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  $1,365  to  the  United  States;  medlar  juice  $11,304,  of  which  $9,514  went 
to  the  United  States  and  $1,790  to  Germany;  ivory  nuts  $118,408,  of  which  $98,989 
went  to  the  United  States  and  $23,068  to  Germany;  sarsaparilla  $10,923,  of  which 
$8,222  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  $2,701  to  Germany;  mahogany  $5,900,  of 
which  $4,400  went  to  Germany  and  $1,500  to  the  United  States;  cocobolo  W(K)d 
$28,098,  of  which  $24,398  went  to  the  United  States,  $1,200  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  $2,500  to  Germany. 

TRADE  BY  PORTS. 

The  exports  by  ports  of  departure  for  the  fiscal  year  1911  were; 

Ports.  I  Kilos.  I  Values. 

131,018,410  11,093,590.85 
5,352,197  542,507.72 

4,040,403  117,953.87 


Bocas  del  Toro. 

Colon . 

Porto  Bello  .... 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


On  June  7,  1912,  President  Roque  Saenz  Pena  delivered  an  inter¬ 
esting  message  to  the  Fifty-first  National  Congress.  In  discussing 
foreign  affairs  he  states  that  the  relation  of  Argentina  with  foreign 
States  remains  perfectly  cordial,  and  that  experts  have  been  aj)- 
pointed  to  mark  the  frontier  line  between  Argentina  and  Bolivia.  A 
sanitary  convention  has  been  negotiated  with  Italy,  and  ad  referen¬ 
dum  arbitration  treaties  have  been  made  with  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
and  Ecuador. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Argentine  Government  an  international 
conference  was  held  in  Montevideo  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  uni¬ 
form  animal  sanitary  police  laws.  Delegates  from  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay  participated. 

The  international  boundary  division  has  fixed  by  triangulation  the 
position  of  the  cairns  on  the  Chilean  frontier  from  the  Frias  River  to 
Lake  Buenos  Aires,  and  cairns  have  been  erected  over  a  length  of 
about  6"  of  latitude. 

According  to  the  message,  the  amended  budget  for  1911  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  339,269,257  pesos  national  currency,  100,000,000 
pesos  of  which  was  to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  bonds.  The  expendi¬ 
tures  during  the  perioil  referred  to  were  322,080,294  pesos  national 
currency. 

The  debt  of  the  Republic  on  December  31,  1911,  was  1,196,681,362 
pesos  national  currency,  of  which  amount  the  foreign  debt  repre¬ 
sented  690,272,250  pesos,  and  the  internal  debt,  506,409,122  pesos. 

Referring  to  public  instruction,  the  message  says  that  ])lans  have 
been  adopted  to  improve  secondary  education  in  the  Republic,  and 
that  the  Government  has  given  constant  attention  to  the  betterment 
of  primary  education.  Higher  education  in  all  its  branches  is  carried 
on  in  the  universities  of  the  country. 

For  agricultural  development,  a  model  sugar  mill  is  soon  to  be 
installed  at  tlie  Zacantechnic  School  at  Tucuman;  the  Mendoza  vint¬ 
ners  school  will  be  supplied  with  laboratories;  a  zootechnic  park  will 
be  added  to  the  Cordoba  school  of  agriculture,  and  dry  farming  will 
be  tested  in  a  number  of  the  arid  regions  of  the  country. 

The  department  of  agriculture  has  given  special  attention  to  the 
development  of  Comodoro  Rivadavia  and  other  oil  regions  of  the 
country.  New  wells  have  been  bored  during  the  j^ear  and  old  ones 
have  been  placed  in  workable  condition.  The  oil  fields  of  Argentina 
are  exploited  by  the  State  and  by  private  parties  in  cooperation 
with  the  State. 
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Tlie  message  states  that  the  railways  constructed  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1911  had  a  length  of  1,296  kilometers.  This  makes  the  total 
length  of  State  railways  5,284  kilometers  in  January,  1912.  Adding 
to  these  figures  tlie  length  of  the  lines  privately  owned  gives  a  total 
of  .31,749  kilometers  of  railways  in  the  Argentine  Republic  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1912. 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  new  port  for  the  capital,  and 
the  constiuction  of  the  ports  at  Mar  del  Plata,  Quequen  Grande,  and 
the  large  military  dock  in  Bahia  Blanca  are  being  rapidly  ])ushed 
forward.  Plans  for  port  improvements  at  San  Antonio  and  Comoiloro 
Riv’adavia  in  Patagonia  have  been  comjdeted. 

The  La  Plata  and  Parana  Rivers  are  now  easily  navigable  by 
vessels  drawing  27  feet  of  water,  and  it  is  expected  that  by  the  end 
of  1912  vessels  tlrawing  30  feet  of  water  will  be  able  to  enter  the  port 
of  Buenos  Aires.  The  Bermejo  River  is  now  navigable  to  a  point 
600  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  Government  and  ])rivate  vessels  now 
make  regular  trips  up  and  down  the  river. 

Irrigation  dams  are  now  under  construction  in  the  Rio  Negro 
Valley,  Rio  Tercero,  Neuquen,  San  Luis,  Perico  del  Garmen  in  Jujuy, 
Catamarca,  and  a  number  of  other  plates,  while  irrigation  works  have 
been  planned  for  Rio  Salado,  Andalgala,  and  at  other  ])oints  in  the 
Republic. 

NEW  BUILDING  FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  consular  advice  from  Buenos  Aires  indicates  that  the  National 
Congress  of  Argentina  has  authorized  the  construction  of  a  building 
at  an  approximate  cost  of  .S2, 000,000  for  the  use  of  the  ministry  of 
agriculture. 

BOARD  OF  TRADE  BUILDING. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Buenos  Aires  has  acquired  a  plot  of  land 
situated  between  Sarmiento,  25  of  Mayo,  and  Paseo  de  Julio  Streets 
on  which  it  is  planned  to  erect  a  modern  office  building  where  it  will 
have  its  headquarters. 

COMMISSION  ON  COMMEMORATIVE  MONUMENTS. 

A  commission  on  commemorative  monuments,  presided  over  by 
the  intendente  (mayor)  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  composed  of  the  director 
general  of  architecture,  the  president  of  the  American  historic  and 
numismatic  commission,  the  president  of  national  academy  of  fine 
arts,  and  the  director  of  the  national  museum  of  fine  arts,  has  been 
createtl.  The  objects  of  this  commission  are  to  revise  the  general 
plan  of  public  monuments  now  under  construction  or  to  be  constructed 
later  and  to  cooperate  with  the  minister  of  public  works  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  beautification  of  the  surroundings  of  public  commemorative 
monuments. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

A  foreign  syndicate  is  making  a  preliminary  survey  of  a  railway 
from  Salta  to  the  Pacific. 

A  company  has  been  formed  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  with  a  capital  of 
.f4, 000,000,  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

One  of  the  rich  agricultural  and  stock-raising  sections  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic  is  the  Department  of  Rio  Cuarto,  in  the  State  of  (’or- 
doba,  with  over  200,000  hectares  of  land  sown  to  cereals  and  maintain¬ 
ing  over  260,000  heatl  of  cattle  and  over  175,000  head  of  sheep, 
goats,  etc. 

POPULATION  OF  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  i)opulation  of  Buenos  Aires  on  April  30,  1912,  was  1,376,511, 
a  gain  of  49,517  inhabitants  in  12  months. 

ALLIANCE  FOR  ECONOMIC  PROGRESS. 

An  institution  known  as  the  Museo  Social  Argentino  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  at  Buenos  Aires,  with  offices  at  Avenida  de  Mayo  No.  695.  Its 
object  is  to  jiromote  the  social  ])rogress  of  this  country  in  all  the 
phases  of  its  development.  These  objects  will  be  realized  by — 

(a)  Establishing  a  library  and  bureau  of  archives  and  a  collection  of  objecte  with  a 
view  to  the  exchange  of  national  and  international  information  regarding  the  same; 
(6)  publications  regarding  the  activity  of  the  institute  and  results  of  its  investigations; 
(c)  the  initiation  of  social  improvement  work;  (d)  studying  and  investigating  allied 
conditions  existing  in  Argentina  and  elsewhere;  (e)  the  organization  of  lecture  courses 
and  a  gratuitous  consultation  bureau;  (/)  creation  of  college  and  university  chairs  on 
subjects  covered  by  the  objects  of  the  society. 

The  consultation  commission  will  be  divided  into  four  sections  at 
first  (1)  for  the  study  of  city  problems,  (2)  for  the  study  of  rural 
problems,  (3)  for  legislation,  and  (4)  for  propaganda.  Later  other 
sections  will  be  formed  to  meet  other  conditions  as  they  may  arise. 
For  the  dissemination  of  the  information  acquired  through  its  activ¬ 
ities  and  studies  the  institute  will  publish  a  monthly  bulletin  for 
circulation  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Museo  Social  Argentino  will  be  in  effect  a  federation  of  the 
various  Argentine  economic  organizations. 

Among  the  active  members  of  this  society  are  four  cabinet  min¬ 
isters,  the  mayor  of  Buenos  Aires,  university  professors,  national  and 
provincial  legislators,  and  a  number  of  distinguished  people  who  have 
achieved  success  in  business  and  intellectual  pursuits. 

BUENOS  AIRES  SUBWAY. 

The  first  section  of  the  Buenos  Aires  subway  will  be  completed, 
according  to  present  calculations,  on  August  1,  1912.  This  section 
runs  between  Plaza  de  Mayo  and  El  Caballito. 
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WINE  PRODUCTION  IN  1911. 

In  1911  the  3,359  vineyards  of  the  Argentine  Ilepublic  produced 
387,806,481  liters  of  wine,  as  compared  with  a  production  of  57,410,000 
liters  in  1895.  The  population  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  1895 
was  3,954,916  inhabitants,  and  in  1911,  7,200,000  inhabitants,  so 
that  the  production  of  wine  per  capita  in  the  Argentine  Republic  in 
1895  was  31  liters,  as  compared  with  59  liters  in  1911. 

The  great  wine  Provinces  of  the  Republic  are  the  Provinces  of 
Mendoza  and  San  Juan,  both  of  which  occupy  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Andes  bordering  on  Chile.  In  1910  these  two  Provinces  pro¬ 
duced  about  92  per  cent  of  the  wine  made  in  the  Republic. 

SUGAR  REVENUES  AT  ROSARIO  IN  1911. 

The  customhouse  at  Rosario,  one  of  the  sugar  refining  centers  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,  produced  gross  revenues  from  sugar  in  1911  to 
the  amount  of  6,642,295  Argentine  gold  pesos,  and  net  revenues  of 
5,918,772  gold  pesos,  as  compared  with  gross  revenues  of  7,682,462 
gold  pesos  and  net  revenues  of  5,898,424  gold  pesos  in  1910. 

The  area  under  sugar  cultivation  in  the  Argentine  Republic  in¬ 
creased  from  2,453  hectares  in  1872  to  21,062  hectares  in  1888, 
61,273  hectares  in  1895,  and  72,000  hectares  in  1910.  In  1910  the 
Province  of  Tucuman  had  the  largest  area  planted  in  sugar  cane; 
that  is  to  say,  62,500  hectares.  During  the  same  year  the  Province  of 
Jujiu*  had  3,200  hectares  under  sugar-cane  cultivation;  Santa  Fe, 
960  hectares;  Misiones,  800  hectares;  and  other  provinces,  4,540 
hectares. 


TUCUMAN  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

An  interesting  report  on  sugar-cane  growing  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  has  been  made  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Blouin,  former  director  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Experiment  Station,  and  now  in  charge  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  at  Tucuman,  Argentine  Republic, 
assisted  by  Arthur  H.  Rosenfeld.  The  report,  w^hich  is  very  compre¬ 
hensive,  refers  especially  to  the  needs  of  sugar-cane  growers  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  practical  informa¬ 
tion  of  value  to  persons  interesteil  in  the  sugar  industry’  of  South 
America. 


SAN  ANTONIO  TO  VALDIVIA  RAILWAY. 

The  preliminary  survey  of  the  transcontinental  railway,  which  will 
unite  the  Argentine  railwa}"  system,  extending  from  port  San  Antonio 
into  the  interior  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  with  the  proposed  line 
from  Valdivia,  Chile,  to  the  Argentine  frontier,  has  been  completed. 
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BOLIVIAN  JURIST  AT  THE  HAGUE  TRIBUNAL. 


Dr.  Macario  Piiiilla,  first  vice  president  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia, 
has  been  appointed  to  represent  the  Bolivian  Government  at  the 
Permanent  Tribunal  at  The  Hague  in  the  arbitration  pact  with  Chile 
concerning  the  Toco  nitrate  question. 


LA  PAZ  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

At  a  recent  general  business  meeting  of  the  board  of  tratle  at  La 
Paz,  the  following  officers  were  reelected:  Alfredo  Arana,  president; 
Federico  Kommert,  vice  president;  Federico  Martins,  treasurer;  and 
F'.  G.  Eulert,  secretary. 


GOVERNMENT  TELEGRAPH  SCHOOL. 


A  school  of  telegraphy  has  been  established  by  the  Government  at 
Potosi,  Bolivia.  Instruction  is  given  to  both  sexes,  no  pupil  being 
received  into  the  institution  who  is  not  over  14  years  of  age. 

TYPOGRAPHIC  SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN. 

A  typographic  school  for  women  has  been  established  at  Potosi, 
Bolivia.  The  school  has  proved  a  decided  success  and  was  well 
patronized  from  the  beginning. 

CUSTOMHOUSE  ON  CHILEAN  FRONTIER. 

The  customhouse  at  Corocoro  has  been  removed  to  Charana  on  the 
Chilian  frontier.  Merchandise  shipped  to  La  Paz  and  Oruro  over  the 
Arica  Railway  will  be  dispatched  at  the  Charafla  customhouse. 
Shipments  via  the  Mollendo  route,  consigned  to  La  Paz,  will  be  entered 
at  the  customhouse  at  Guaqui  on  Lake  Titicaca. 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  secretary  of  the  Bolivian  legation  at 
Washington,  the  Bulletin  is  enabled  to  publish  the  value  of  the 
principal  exports  from  New  York  to  Bolivia  for  the  month  of  May, 


1912: 

Cotton . . $50, 393.  92 

Hardware .  25,488.11 

Machinery .  17,420.47 

Foodstuffs  and  beverages .  9, 459.  36 

Kerosene .  344.  00 

Miscellaneous .  27, 564.  50 


130, 670.  36 
195 


Total 
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PROVINCE  OF  ITENEZ. 

Tlie  Province  of  Itenez  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  57  Provinces  of 
Bolivia.  Magdalena,  the  capital  of  this  Province,  has  recently  been 
made  a  city  and  is  rapidly  becoming  a  flourishing  commercial  center 
for  a  large  section  of  territory.  The  Province  itself,  well  supplied 
with  navigable  rivers  and  lakes,  is  exceedingly  rich  in  agricultural  ami 
stock  products.  It  is  an  important  producer  of  crude  rubber,  the 
annual  output  being  about  GOO  tons. 

Another  source  of  wealth,  which  is  only  just  beginning  to  be 
developed  in  this  part  of  Bolivia,  is  stock  raising.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  about  100,000  head  of  cattle  in  the  Province,  but  this 
number  could  be  increased  many  fold  without  crowding  or  without 
noting  any  appreciable  decrease  in  the  available  land. 

Among  the  j)rincipal  agricultural  productions  of  this  Province  are 
sugar  cane,  corn,  rice,  yams,  bananas,  coffee,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 
Large  quantities  of  fine  timber  are  found  in  the  valleys  and  mountain 
slopes  of  this  entire  region,  ami  the  uplamls  ami  plateaus  have  rich 
veins  of  gold  ore  and  immense  deposits  of  iron. 

COCHABAMBA  STAGE  LINE. 

A  daily  week-day  stage  line  has  been  established  between  Cocha¬ 
bamba,  Tarata,  Cliza,  Punata,  and  intermediate  points,  and  a  weekly 
service  has  been  established  between  Cochabamba  and  Arani.  The 
transportation  charges  from  Cochabamba  to  the  points  named  are 
.3,  4,  5,  and  G  bolivianos,  respectively. 

NEW  TELEGRAPH  LINE. 

Work  commenced  on  a  telegraph  line  between  Pataca^mia  ami 
L^mala.  The  Federal  Government  has  charge  of  the  construction 
and  is  pushing  the  work  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

MULATOS-POTOSI  RAILWAY. 

The  Mulatos  to  Potosi  Railway,  which  was  opened  to  public  traffic 
on  May  15,  1912,  has  greatly  stimulated  the  development  of  the 
mining  industry-  in  Potosi  and  the  surrounding  country.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  steps  are  being  taken  to  reopen  mines  in  Potosi  and  vicinit}" 
and  arrangements  are  being  made  for  doing  considerable  work  on  new 
prospects.  Mining  machinery,  tools,  and  supplies  in  any  quantities 
can  now  be  quickly  transported  to  Potosi  for  use  and  distribution 
in  the  mining  regions  of  that  vicinity.  The  effect  on  other  business 
of  the  opening  of  this  railway  to  traffic  has  also  been  that  of  increased 
activity,  and  this  is  especially  so  in  regard  to  the  import  and  export 
trade. 
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RAILWAY  NOTES. 

Grading  has  been  completed  on  the  Oruro  to  Cochabamba  Railway 
on  the  first  section  of  the  line  from  Conacona  to  Aguascalientes,  and 
trains  will  soon  be  running  to  the  latter  place.  At  Ventanilla  Canyon 
active  work  is  being  carried  on,  all  construction  work  being  of  a  solid 
and  substantial  character. 

A  new  route  for  the  Patino-Chimore  Railway  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  from  Cochabamba  to  the  Chimore  River,  via  Sacaba,Tiraque, 
Pocona,  Totora,  and  the  San  Mateo  or  Ichilo  River. 

An  official  survey  of  the  Yacubia  to  Santa  Cruz  Railway  has  been 
commenced. 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  branch  railway  to  Cococoro. 
The  construction  is  being  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Works  of  Bolivia. 


POSTAL  CONVENTION  WITH  ITALY. 

The  representatives  of  the  Italian  and  Brazilian  Governments  con¬ 
cluded  a  parcels  post  convention  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  December  19, 
1910.  The  text  of  this  convention  was  published  and  duly  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  President  of  Brazil  on  the  29th  of  May,  1912. 

ARBITRATION  TREATY  WITH  RUSSIA. 

The  general  arbitration  convention  with  Russia,  signed  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  August  22,  1910,  has  recently  been  ratified  by  the  gov¬ 
ernments  subscribing  thereto. 

BUDGET  FOR  1913. 

The  budget  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  Brazil  for  the  year  1913 
estimates  the  receipts  at  125,792  contos,  gold,  and  345,243  contos, 
paper,  and  the  expenditures  at  80,861  contos,  gold,  and  431,374 
contos,  paper. 

BOND  ISSUE. 

A  presidential  decree  of  April  24,  1912,  authorizes  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  of  Brazil  to  issue  bonds  up  to  approximately  $35,000,000. 
These  bonds  will  bear  5  per  cent  interest  annually,  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  same  are  to  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  rail¬ 
ways,  post  offices,  customhouses,  and  other  public  works. 
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FOREIGN  COMMERCE  FIRST  QUARTER  1912. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Brazil  for  the  first  quarter  of  1912,  not 
including  coin,  was  $158,88.3,345,  of  wliich  $85,281,855  were  exports, 
and  $73,601,490  were  imports.  Durinj;  this  period  the  exports  of 
coifee  amounted  to  2,294,218  sacks,  valued  at  $43,383,440,  and  those 
of  rubber,  13,925,121  kilos,  invoiced  at  $27,517,000. 

RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL  MILITARY  SCHOOL. 

An  executive  decree  of  May  29,  1912,  makes  available  a  credit  of 
600  contos  (.$200,000)  with  which  to  establish  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
Military  College. 

SAO  PAULO  METEORLOGICAL  OBSERVATORY. 

The  new  meteorological  building  was  recently  dedicated  in  the  city 
of  Sao  Paulo  by  the  governor  of  that  State.  The  building  is  two 
stories  liigh  and  is  825  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  revolving 
tower  containing  a  photographic  apparatus  has  been  erected  on  the 
roof.  The  observatory  is  supplied  with  the  modern  instruments  and 
appliances  used  at  the  present  time  in  the  science  of  astronomj". 

IMPORTANT  COLONIZATION  CONCESSION. 

The  governor  of  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  granted  a  conces¬ 
sion  authorizing  the  purchase  of  10,000  hectares  of  land  in  the  munici¬ 
palities  of  San  Francisco  de  Paula,  Santa  Maria  de  Magdalena,  and 
San  Pedro  de  Aldeia,  in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  at  $0.34,  gold, 
per  hectare.  The  concessionaire  agrees  to  colonize  these  lands 
within  a  period  of  four  and  one-half  years. 

NEW  BANKS. 

The  German  Trans-Atlantic  Bank  has  been  authorized  to  establish 
branches  at  Xictheroy  and  Petropolis. 

An  agricultural  credit  hank  is  to  he  founded  in  the  State  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  with  a  capital  of  25,000,000  francs,  upon  which  the  State  is 
to  guarantee  5  per  cent  annuallv. 

DEVELOPMENTS  AT  PELOTAS. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Carlos  Gotuzzo  Giacoboni,  of  Pelotas, 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the  Pan  American  Union  is  in  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  the  Boletim  da  Associacao  Commercial  de  Pelotas  for  July- 
September,  1911.  This  report,  published  in  Portuguese,  covers  the 
general  economic  activities  of  the  district  for  the  period  in  question 
and  reveals  a  progressive  state  of  affairs  at  Pelotas. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION. 

A  companj'  for  the  manufacture  of  calcium  carbide  at  Palmyra, 
State  of  Minas  Geraes,  has  been  organized.  Water  to  the  extent  of 
5,000  horsepower  is  av'ailable.  The  output  of  the  factory  is  to  be 
5,000  tons  per  annum. 

A  cement  factory  has  been  established  at  Juiz  da  Foi’a,  State  of 
Minas  Geraes. 

A  company  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes  on  a  large  scale  has  been 
organized  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  company  is  exempt  from  municipal 
taxes  for  10  years. 

A  foreign  syndicate  has  established  a  fertilizer  factory  at  Pelotas 
in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

EXHIBITS  OF  BRAZILIAN  PRODUCTS  ABROAD. 

At  an  early  date  the  commercial  museum  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  pro¬ 
poses  to  establish  in  the  principal  commercial  countries  of  the  world 
permanent  exhibit  rooms  showing  the  various  products  of  her  vast 
natural  resources. 

WHEAT  GROWING  IN  SANTA  CATHARINA. 

Considerable  ilevelopment  has  taken  place  in  the  district  of  Lages, 
State  of  Santa  Catharina,  within  the  last  few  years.  Recently  four 
companies  were  organized  which  propose  to  sow  tliis  year  800  hec: 
tares  of  land  in  wheat,  and  many  small  growers  are  contemplating 
cultivating  an  increased  area  of  this  cereal.  A  steam  flour  mill, 
equipped  with  modern  machinery,  is  to  be  erected  in  the  city  of 
Lages. 

COCONUT  TREE  CULTIVATION. 

The  department  of  agriculture  of  Brazil  has  formulated  a  plan  to 
develop  and  encourage  the  cultivation  of  coconut  trees  in  the 
Republic.  The  coconut  tree  is  not  a  native  of  Brazil,  but  is  able  to 
grow  there,  especially  in  the  northern  States  of  the  country. 

FLAX  CULTIVATION. 

The  cultivation  of  flax  is  being  carried  on  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
municipality  of  Rio  Pardo,  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  As  soon 
as  the  industry  permits,  a  factory  is  to  be  established  at  Caixas  for 
the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil. 

BANANA  CULTIVATION  PROSPECTS. 

One  of  the  most  promising  agricultural  productions  of  Brazil  is 
the  banana.  Nowhere  in  the  Republic  is  there  a  more  ideal  region 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  banana  than  the  rich  subtropical  territory 
of  the  Parana  River  and  its  navigable  tributaries.  Fluvial  com- 
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munication  is  constantly  being  improved  between  Brazilian,  Para¬ 
guayan,  .Argentinian,  and  Uruguayan  ports,  and  markets  for  immense 
quantities  of  bananas  and  other  tropical  fruits  are  within  a  few 
days  journey  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer. 

EXPLOITATION  OF  CORK. 

The  annual  imports  of  cork  into  Brazil  approximates  $6,400,000, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  are  large  forests  of  cork  trees 
in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  and  other  parts  of  the  Republic  capable 
of  supplying  enough  material  for  home  consumption  and  leaving  a 
surplus  for  export. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  BANK  OF  ISSUE. 


The  President  of  Chile  has  promulgated  a  law  establishing  a  bank 
of  issue  (caja  de  emision).  The  new  law  fixes  the  exchange  rate  of 
the  Chilean  paper  peso  at  12d.,  and  is  intended  to  maintain  at  a 
fixed  rate  the  gold  value  of  the  Chilean  paper  peso. 

SALE  OF  NITRATE  LANDS. 

The  sale  of  the  nitrate  lands  of  Pena  Grande,  Santa  Laura  de 
Wendil,  Xueva  Soledad,  and  Barrenechea  will  take  place  on  Oetober 
15,  1912. 

NEW  SLAUGHTERHOUSE  AT  VALPARAISO. 

A  new  slaughterhouse,  under  the  name  “Sociedad  Nuevo  Mata- 
dero  de  Valparaiso,”  has  been  established  in  the  city  of  Valparaiso. 
The  capital  of  the  company  is  400,000  pesos.  Under  its  charter  the 
company  may  engage  in  such  allied  industries  as  may  be  thought 
desirable  for  the  promotion  of  its  interests. 

WHARF  CONSTRUCTION  AT  ANTOFAGASTA. 

The  Government  of  Chile  has  authorized  Ilabaca  and  Edwards  and 
the  Nitrate  Agencies  Co.  to  construct  private  wharves  at  Antofagasta, 
Chile.  These  concessions  are  valid  for  five  years  and  require  the 
payment  of  an  annual  rental  for  the  privilege  of  using  the  wharves. 

VALDIVIA  DISTILLING  INDUSTRY. 

In  1911  the  four  distilleries  at  Valdivia,  Chile,  produced  1,086,090 
liters  of  alcohol  and  173,074  liters  of  denatured  alcohol. 
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SALMON  CULTURE. 

The  bureau  of  Pisciculture  of  the  Government  of  Chile  is  stocking 
some  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Republic 
with  salmon. 

DEVELOPMENT  AT  CHILOE. 

The  Chiloe  Agricultural  Co.  has  been  organized  in  Valparaiso  to 
engage  in  agricplture,  stock  raising  and  industrial  enterprises  on  the 
island  of  Chiloe.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  1,000,000  pesos, 
and  the  term  of  the  charter  50  years. 

MINERAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  completion  of  the  Longitudinal  Railway  from  Santiago  to 
Iquique  promises  much  for  the  mining  interests  in  the  north  of  Chile. 
The  work  is  progressing  rapidly  and  should  be  completed  by  1914, 
when  a  large  section  of  rich  mineral  lands  will  be  provided  with  good 
transportation  facilities.  The  following  quotation,  taken  from  the 
South  Pacific  Mail,  of  Valparaiso,  gives  the  views  of  one  well  informed 
from  pei-sonal  observation  and  investigation: 

Mr.  Arthur  MacDonald,  the  Canadian  engineer  connected  with  the  Northern  Lon¬ 
gitudinal  Railway,  prior  to  his  recent  departure  for  Europe,  expressed  himself  most 
emj)hatically  on  the  great  possibilities  for  industrial  development  in  northern  Chile. 
In  his  opinion  the  copper  mines  which  abound  in  the  Province  of  Antofagasta  will 
necessitate  the  construction  of  at  least  one  smelting  establishment  in  Antofagasta, 
and  probably  two  later,  as  the  service  of  the  Longitudinal  Railway  will  insure  the 
carrying  of  ore  to  the  coast.  All  the  mine  owners  are  anxious  that  smelting  works 
be  established,  to  enable  them  to  sell  their  ore  at  prices  equal  to  what  they  would 
receive  in  European  markets.  He  further  asserts  that  there  are  now  sufficient  nitrate 
grounds  to  warrant  the  working  of  10  more  large  oficinas. 

American  interests  are  now  examining  mining  properties  in  that 
section  of  the  country. 

CHILEAN  IRON  IN  SCOTLAND. 

In  1911  there  were  40,000  tons  of  Chilean  iron  ore  imported  into 
Scotland,  ('hilean  iron  ore  contains  but  little  phosphorus,  and 
because  of  its  availability  for  smelting  purposes  brings  the  highest 
prices  of  any  iron  ore  offered  on  the  market. 

DISCOVERY  OF  RICH  SILVER  MINE  NEAR  COQUIMBO. 

Argentiferous  ores  assaying  188  ounces  of  silver  and  6  ounces  of 
gold  per  ton  have  been  discovered  in  the  Molle  Mountain  near 
Coquimbo  by  a  Chilean  mining  engineer. 

PROPOSED  CHILEAN-EUROPEAN  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

The  Government  of  Chile  has  received  a  proposal  from  a  European 
syndicate  for  the  establishment  of  a  steamship  line,  having  the  same 
number  of  vessels  and  the  same  itinerary  as  the  Southern  Pacific 
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Steamship  Co.,  to  operate  between  the  ports  of  Chile  and  Europe. 
The  capital  of  the  company  is  not  to  be  less  than  i‘ 1  ,()0(),0()()  for  a 
fleet  of  12  vessels  of  9,000  tons  capacity  each  and  a  speed  of  at  lejist 
9  knots  per  hour.  The  Chilean  Government  has  been  requested  to 
<;uarantee  5  per  cent  interest  on  the  capital  invested. 

TBANSANDEAN  RAILWAY. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Central  News  (Ltd.),  of  London,  there 
appeared  the  followin"  statement  concerning!;  the  progress  of  con¬ 
struction  on  the  Trans- Andean  Railroad: 

Rails  have  met  through  the  Espino  tunnel,  on  the  Andean  section  of  the  longitu¬ 
dinal  railway  of  Chile. 

This  tunnel  was  the  key  to  this  great  railway  undertaking  and  the  last  big  tunnel  of 
five  to  be  pierced.  The  railway  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  undertakings  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  It  has  70  kilometers  of  Rack-Abt  system  running  along  the  spurs  of 
the  Andes.  It  will  open  up  rich  copper  and  other  mineral  deposits,  and  also  the 
agricultural  valleys  which  it  will  traverse. 

Great  difficulties  have  had  to  be  overcome  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  work,  but  the 
contractors  arc  well  ahead  of  contnct  time. 

RECEIPTS  OF  CHILEAN  RAILWAYS. 

The  receipts  of  the  Chilean  railways  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1912  were  S4, 156,766  gold,  and  the  disbursements  S3, 387, 219  gold, 
leaving  a  profit  of  S769,547  gold. 

EQUIPMENT  OF  STATE  RAILWAYS. 

A  recent  law  provides  for  the  expending  in  1912  of  9,213,568 
Chilean  gold  pesos  (S3, 362, 952  United  States  gold)  for  roUing  stock 
and  equipment  of  the  State  railways  in  Chile.  Nearly  all  of  this  sum 
will  be  used  in  buying  locomotives  and  passenger  cars.  The  purchases 
are  to  be  made  through  competitive  bids. 

RAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  plans  for  the  Chucumata  railway  have  been  approved  by  the 
Chilean  Government.  Large  quantities  of  nitrate  for  export  will  be 
shipped  to  Iquique  over  this  line. 

In  1911  there  were  1,657  mUes  (2,672  kilometers)  of  railways  in 
operation  in  ChUe.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  over  these 
lilies  during  that  year  was  10,836,605,  and  the  number  of  tons  of 
freight  transported  4,489,205.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  Chilean 
railways  in  1911  were  $10,548,795  Lhiited  States  gold. 

The  Curico  to  Hualaiie  railway  was  delivered  to  the  Chilean  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  March  20,  1911,  construction  having  been  completed 
before  the  date  specified  in  the  contract. 

The  Antofagasta  to  Bolivia  railway  has  been  authorized  to  con¬ 
struct  a  branch  line  from  Uribe  station  to  kilometer  39.8  of  the 
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Boquetc  branch;  also  to  build  a  branch  from  Antofaj^asta  to  kilometer 
48  of  the  Mejillones  branch. 

A  concession  has  been  •'ranted  to  build  an  electric  railway  from 
Villa  Alegre  station  to  the  town  of  the  same  name.  Construction 
work  is  to  be  completed  within  one  year. 


TREATY  OF  AMITY  WITH  BOLIVIA. 


A  treaty  of  amity  between  Colombia  and  Bolivia  was  signed  in 
La  Paz,  Bolivia,  by  the  representatives  of  the  two  countries  on  March 
21,  1912,  in  the  presence  of  high  officials  of  the  Bolivian  Government 
and  a  number  of  distinguished  personages. 


APPROVAL  OF  POSTAL  CONVENTIONS. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  has  approved  the 
conventions  signed  in  Montevideo  by  the  South  American  Conti¬ 
nental  Postal  Congress. 


BOGOTA’S  MUNICIPAL  LOAN. 

The  city  of  Bogota  has  negotiated  a  municipal  loan  in  London 
amounting  to  £362,250.  Of  this  amount  £160,000  will  be  used  for 
the  payment  of  the  municipal  street  railway  and  £60,000  on  account 
of  the  aqueduct. 

TAX  ON  TOBACCO. 

The  Government  of  the  Department  of  Atlantico,  of  which  Barran- 
quilla  is  the  capital,  has  placed  an  internal-revenue  tax  of  $0.01  per 
kilo  upon  the  consumption  of  tobacco  produced  and  consumed  in  that 
Department,  and  a  tax  of  $0.10  per  kilo  on  leaf  tobacco,  and  $0.20 
per  kilo  on  cigars  imported  for  domestic  consumption  into  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Atlantico  from  other  provinces. 


POPAYAN  FAIR. 

The  municipal  council  of  Popayan  has  decided  to  hold  two  annual 
fairs  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  exchange  of  commercial 
products. 

CENSUS  DATA. 


A  recent  census  of  Bogota  gives  the  population  at  the  present  time 
as  121,000  inhabitants,  as  compared  with  100,000  in  1905.  The 
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census  of  the  Department  of  Cauca  taken  in  1912  shows  a  population 
of  211,756  inhabitants,  made  up  as  follows: 


Provinces. 

Popula¬ 
tion.  1 

Provinces. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

67,769 

24,628 

47,767 

31,723 

('afoto . 

Guapi . 

19;  167 
20,697 

Bolivar . ‘ 

Silvia . j 

The  Departments  of  Antioquia  and  Atlantico  have  740,928  and 
114,887  inhabitants,  respectively.  Medellin,  the  capital  of  the 
Department  of  Antioquia,  has  71,004  inhabitants,  and  Barranquilla, 
the  capital  of  the  Department  of  Atlantico,  has  48,907  inhabitants. 

TIMBER  CONCESSION. 

The  Government  of  Colombia  has  {granted  a  concession  to  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  exploitation  of  timber  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  lands  of  the  Republic. 

PUERTO  VELILLO  SALT  MINES. 

Considerable  quantities  of  salt  of  superior  quality  are  being  mined 
at  Puerto  Velillo  for  shipment  to  the  Departments  of  Cauca,  Valle, 
and  Narino. 

COELLO  SALT  MINES  LEASE. 

The  treasury  department  of  the  Federal  Government  at  Bogota 
has  leased  the  Coello  salt  mines,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  on  condition  that  the  lessee  produce  from  these  mines  not  less 
than  750,000  kilograms  of  salt  annually. 

CHILEAN  COMMERCIAL  COMPANY. 

A  Chilean  commercial  company  has  been  formed  to  promote  trade 
between  Chile  and  Colombia  and  to  increase  the  sugar  j)roduction  of 
the  Cauca  Valley.  Plans  are  being  perfected  to  hold  commercial 
expositions  at  Valparaiso,  Chile,  and  at  C'ali,  Colombia,  to  exhibit 
each  other’s  products. 

IMPROVED  TELEPHONE  SERVICE  AT  CARTAGENA. 

The  telephone  service  in  the  city  of  Cartagena  has  recently  been 
greatly  improved,  and  telephone  connection  has  been  made  with  the 
near-by  island  of  Manga.  All  of  the  principal  suburbs  of  Cartagena 
are  now'  in  direct  telephonic  communication  with  the  city  proper. 

HATILLO  TO  ANTIOQUIA  AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE. 

An  automobile  service  has  been  established  between  Hatillo  Sta¬ 
tion  on  the  Antioquia  Railroad  and  the  city  of  Antioquia. 
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IMPROVED  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  PORT  COLOMBIA  TO  NEW 

YORK. 

The  United  Fruit  Co.  has  established  a  weekly  steamship  service 
between  Puerto  Colombia  and  New  York.  The  steamers  which  go 
to  Santa  Marta  bound  for  New  York  also  stop  at  Puerto  Colombia. 
The  establishment  of  this  service  will  greatly  facilitate  shipping 
between  the  points  mentioned. 

DEEPENING  OF  TUMACO  BAY. 

The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  has  been  given  permission  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  Colombia  to  make  soundings  in  the  port 
of  Tumaco  for  the  purpose  of  deepening  that  port  so  as  to  permit  the 
entiy  of  the  largest  vessels  of  that  company.  The  deepening  of  the 
bay  will  greatly  stimulate  maritime  traffic  at  that  prosperous  and 
growing  port. 

QITINDIO  RIVER  ELECTRIC  PLANT. 

An  electric  light  and  power  plant  is  to  be  established  on  the 
Quindio  Kiver  for  the  purpose  of  supph  ing  light  and  power  to  the 
towns  of  Armenia,  Calarca,  Circasia,  Montenegro,  and  other  towns 
and  villages  in  the  vicinity. 

FREDONIA  ELECTRIC-LIGHT  PLANT. 

The  municipal  council  of  Fredonia  in  the  Department  of  Antioquia 
has  l)een  authorized  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  .?l(),0()0  for  tlio  installation 
of  an  electric  light  and  power  ])lant. 

MANIZALES  AND  MARIQHITA  AERIAL  RAILWAY. 

An  aerial  railway,  approximately  70  kilometers  in  length,  is  being 
constructed  from  Manizales  to  ^Mariquita.  The  highest  point  on 
this  line  is  3,200  meters.  It  will  be  necessary  to  erect  about  5  towers 
per  kilometer,  from  wliich  to  suspend  the  cables.  Electric  current 
will  be  generated  from  the  Guali  River. 

CARTAGENA  ELECTRIC  TRAMWAY. 

The  municipal  council  of  Cartagena  has  granted  a  concession  for 
the  establishment  of  an  electric  tramway  in  Cartagena  which  shall 
also  suj^ply  that  city  with  electric  light  and  power.  The  conces.sion 
runs  for  40  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period  the  city  of  Carta¬ 
gena  has  an  option  on  the  purchase  of  the  plant  at  80  per  cent  of  its 
value  at  that  time.  The  concession  is  granted  on  condition  that  the 
concessionaire  negotiate  a  loan  of  £80,000  in  favor  of  the  municipality; 
failure  to  negotiate  this  loan  voids  the  concession. 

46435— Bull.  1—12 - 14 
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RAILWAY  NOTES. 

On  J^ily  20  of  the  present  year  the  inauguration  of  La  Cuinhre 
station  at  kilometer  129  will  take  place.  A  town  will  be  built  at  this 
point  and  a  summer  resort  established.  The  location  chosen  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  spots  on  the  Cauca  Railway. 

The  Antioquia  Railway  has  recently  opened  to  public  traffic  S 
additional  kilometers  of  its  line  to  El  Hatillo. 

About  6,()00  laborers  are  employed  by  the  Pacific  liailway  ('o. 
on  the  section  of  railroad  between  Caldas  and  Cali.  It  is  stated  that 
in  Septemf)er,  1912,  the  city  of  Cali  will  be  in  railway  communication 
with  Buena  Vista. 

The  Northern  Railway  is  to  be  extended  from  Nemocon  to  ('hinquin- 
quiri. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

On  May  1,  1912,  President  Ricardo  Jimenez  delivered  an  interesting 
message  to  the  Federal  Congress  of  Costa  Rica.  The  Executive 
discusses  the  finances  of  the  country  in  detail,  and  recommends  the 
establishment  of  a  mortgage  bank,  one  of  whose  objects  shall  be  to 
assist  agriculturists  of  small  means  in  developing  the  farming  indus¬ 
try  of  the  countrt'. 

In  referring  to  the  commerce  of  Costa  Rica  the  exports  for  1911 
are  given  as  19,191,808  colones  as  compared  with  18,009,385  colones 
in  1910,  and  the  imports  19,079,916  colones  as  compared  with 
16,084,277  colones  in  1910.  The  fiscal  revenues  of  the  Republic  in 
1911  were  9,734,115  colones,  as  compared  with  8,121,735  colones 
in  1909. 

As  to  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Government  on  account  of  the 
Pacific  Railway,  the  President  states  that  succeeding  administrations 
will  only  be  called  upon  for  expenses  of  maintenance  and  operation, 
as  the  railway  has  been  put  into  first-class  condition. 

President  Jimenez  recommends  the  repair  and  extension  of  public 
roads  in  order  to  expedite  travel  and  to  afford  easy  and  cheap  facilities 
for  transporting  the  products  of  the  country. 

During  the  year  1911  public  buildings  to  the  number  of  75  were 
reconstructed  or  repaired  at  a  cost  of  243,960  colones,  not  including 
the  customhouse  at  Limon,  which  will  soon  be  completed  at  a  cost  of 
273,265  colones. 
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The  Executive  has  encouraged  public  instruction  during  his  admin¬ 
istration,  the  expenditures  for  that  department  in  1911  aggregating 
1,110,331  colones. 

CONVENTION  -WITH  UNITED  STATES  CONCERNING  NATURALIZED 

CITIZENS. 

The  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  convention  made  between 
the  United  States  and  Costa  Rica  concerning  the  status  of  naturalized 
citizens  who  again  take  up  their  residence  in  the  country  of  origin, 
was  signed  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  on  June  10,  1912,  by  the  ])leni- 
potentiaries  of  the  two  countries. 

SUPREME  COURT. 

A  decree  of  May  6,  1912,  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  May  8, 
designates  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  Costa  Rica  for  the  four 
years  beginning  May  8,  1912.  The  presiding  judges  of  the  different 
courts  are  as  follows:  Cassation  court.  Lie.  Pedro  Perez  Zeledon, 
first  court  of  appeals.  Lie.  Luis  Davila,  and  second  court  of  appeals. 
Lie.  Amadeo  Johanning. 

NEW  CONSULATES  IN  MEXICO. 

Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  established  consulates  at  Tampico, 
Merida,  and  Vera  Cruz  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  has  appointed 
ad  honorem  consuls  at  each  of  the  places  mentioned. 

MUNICIPAL  LOAN. 

The  municipal  council  of  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  has  authorized  the 
governor  of  the  Province  to  make  an  ad-referendum  contract  with 
the  banks  of  the  Republic  for  a  loan  of  2,000,000  colones  at  par, 
payable  in  30  years,  and  bearing  8  per  cent  interest  annually.  Should 
the  Costa  Rican  banks  not  be  disposed  to  make  the  loan  on  these 
terms,  the  governor  is  authorized  to  negotiate  the  same  abroad. 

NICOYA  MUNICIPAL  LOAN. 

The  municipal  council  of  Nicoya  has  been  authorized  to  borrow 
5,000  colones  for  public  improvements  in  the  canton. 

NEW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDING  AT  TRES  RIOS. 

A  new  municipal  building  is  to  be  constructed  at  Tres  Rios,  Costa 
Rica,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  prepared  by  the  department  of 
public  works.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  edifice  is  20,000  colones. 

SHOE  FACTORY. 

A  shoe  factory  under  the  name  of  “Fabrica  Nacional  de  Calzado” 
(National  Shoe  Factory),  with  a  capital  of  50,000  colones,  has  been 
established  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 
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WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  has  been  authorized 
to  invest  up  to  10,000  colones  in  supplying  potable  water,  by  means 
of  w'imlmills,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Rosa,  lluacas,  Portegolpe, 
Tempate,  and  other  towns  and  villages.  The  Chief  Executive  has 
also  been  authorized,  after  proper  geologic  investigations  of  the 
water  zones  of  the  Republic  have  been  made,  to  expend  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  25,000  colones  for  machinerj'  and  tools  necessary  for 
commencement  of  work  on  arte.sian  wells. 

NEW  COPPER,  GOLD,  AND  IRON  MINES. 

Four  new  copper  mines  in  the  Mora  Canton,  Costa  Rica,  have 
recently  been  discovered  and  denounced.  A  gold  mine  has  been 
discovered  in  Puriscal,  ami  four  new  gold  placers  have  been  denounced 
in  Golfo  Dulce. 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE. 

An  executive  decree  of  March  29,  1912,  provides  for  railway  acci¬ 
dent  insurance  in  Costa  Rica.  The  full  text  of  the  decree,  consisting 
of  10  articles,  is  contained  in  the  ollicial  newspaper  of  San  Jose  of 
May  11,  1912. 


BUDGET  FOR  1912-13. 


The  general  budget  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  for  the  fiscal  year 
1912-13  estimates  the  receipts  as  $37,940,200,  and  the  expenditures 
as  $33,974,147.02,  or  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of 
$3,966,052.98.  The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  expendi¬ 


tures  in  detail: 

Receipts. 

Customs  revenues . .  434, 000.  00 

Consular  fees .  500, 000. 00 

Other  revenues .  11, 006,  200. 00 


Total .  :17,  !)40,  200. 00 


Exjienditures.  ' 

Interest  and  amortizations  of  the  $35,000,000  loan .  $2,  668, 000.  00 

Expenses  for  the  collection  of  special  taxes .  419, 782. 00 

Interest  on  the  foreign  debt,  issue  of  $16,500,000 .  742, 500. 00 

Interest  and  amortization  of  the  domestic  debt .  6(X),  000. 00 

l.eirislative  department .  851, 220. 00 

Judicial  dej)artment . . .  1, 816,  580. 00 
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President's  olHee .  $149,  320.  00 

Department  of  state .  717,  324.  00 

Department  of  justice .  221, 040. 00 

Department  of  home  government .  10. 117, 394.  00 

Department  of  finance .  2, 909,  722.  00 

Department  of  public  instruction .  4,  782, 653.  00 

Department  of  public  works .  3, 704, 625. 00 

Department  of  sanitation  and  charity .  3,  784, 987.  02 

Department  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  labor .  488, 400.  00 


Total .  33,974,147.02 


NEW  NATIONAL  PALACE. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  national  palaee  of  the  llepublic  of  Cuba 
was  laid  in  Havana  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  May  20,  1912. 
The  General  Contracting  Co.  is  in  charge  of  the  construction,  which 
will  cost  about  1,000,000  pesos.  The  building  will  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  1914. 

IMMIGRATION  IN  1911. 

The  number  of  immigrants  entering  the  Republic  of  Cuba  in  1911 
was  38,053,  of  which  31,055  were  males  and  6,998  females.  The 
Spanish  immigrants  numbered  32,104,  the  North  American  1,369, 
and  the  English  932. 

SUBSIDY  TO  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  subsidy  granted  to  the  Provinces  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  which  was  to  expire  on  June  30  last,  has  been  continued.  Under 
the  new  arrangement  an  annual  reduction  in  tlie  subsidy  of  20  per 
cent  will  be  made  beginning  with  1913,  the  subsidy  to  cease  entirely 
on  July  1,  1917. 

DENTAL  CONGRESS  AT  HAVANA. 

The  Dental  Society  of  Havana  has  arranged  for  the  holding  of  the 
first  Cuban  odontologic  congress  in  the  city  of  Havana  from  Octo¬ 
ber  10  to  14,  1912.  The  congress  will  be  divided  into  six  sections, 
covering  all  branches  of  dentistry  and  dental  surgery.  Papers  on 
dental  subjects,  as  well  as  apparatus,  instruments,  models,  and  other 
objects  and  appliances  which  it  is  desired  to  bring  t6  the  attention  of 
the  congress,  must  bo  in  the  hands  of  the  organizing  committee,  or  the 
president  of  the  congress,  before  October  1,  1912.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  officers  of  the  congress:  Organizing  and  propaganda  com¬ 
mittee,  Dr.  Marcelino  A.  Weiss,  Havana;  Dr.  Manuel  Diaz,  Havana; 
Dr.  Leandro  J.  Cafiizares,  Havana.  Board  of  directors,  Dr.  Pedro 
Calvo,  honorary’-  chairman,  Havana;  Dr.  Cirilio  Yarini,  chairman, 
Havana;  Dr.  Leandro  J.  Canizares,  general  secretary,  Havana;  Dr. 
Jos4  Roig,  treasurer,  Havana. 
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PROSPEROUS  CONDITION  OF  CUBAN  BANKS. 

The  Territorial  Bank  of  Cuba  has  declared  a  2  per  cent  dividend  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1912. 

Within  the  last  year  and  a  half  the  Spanish  Bank  of  the  Island  of 
Cuba  has  established  18  branches  in  the  principal  commercial  towns 
of  the  Republic  outside  of  the  Federal  capital  and  four  branches  in 
the  city  of  Havana. 

MANATI  SUGAR  CO. 

The  Manati  Sugar  Co.,  a  corporation  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000, 
is  to  erect  a  sugar  mill  at  Manati.  The  mill  is  to  be  erected  on  the 
Uumanuecas  property,  and  is  to  be  known  as  the  Dumanuecas  mill. 

COTTON  GROWING  IN  CUBA. 

Experiments  made  in  Cuba  in  the  growing  of  cotton  show  that  by 
planting  in  September  of  each  year,  immediately  after  the  rainy 
season,  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil  are  avoided.  The  best  sea- 
island  cotton  can  be  grown  in  Cuba,  and  a  promising  future  is  pre¬ 
dicted  for  this  industiy. 

PROPOSED  NEW  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

A  plan  is  under  consideration  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  steam¬ 
ship  line  between  Boca  Grande,  Florida,  and  Havana,  Cuba,  and  the 
Isle  of  Pines. 

NEW  EXPRESS  COMPANY. 

The  Porto  Rican  Express  Co.  has  opened  a  branch  oflice  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  and  will  engage  in  the  express  business  between  that  point  and 
New  York.  This  com])any  is  now  doing  a  large  business  between 
Porto  Rico  and  New  York. 

CARDENAS  DOCK. 

The  Cuban  Government  has  authorized  the  construction  of  a 
wharf  at  Cardenas.  The  work  must  be  commenced  within  six  months 
and  completed  within  a  year  thereafter. 

MALECON  EXTENSION  AND  WHARF  IMPROVEMENTS. 

A  law  has  been  j)romulgated  by  the  President  of  Cuba  providing 
for  the  expenditure  of  $1,000,000  in  the  extension  of  the  Malecon,  or 
famous  driveway  along  the  sea  at  Havana. 

The  new  concrete  and  steel  wharves  at  Havana,  constructed  by 
the  Havana  Terminal  Co.  for  the  Cuban  Government,  have  been 
formally  delivered  and  vessels  now  dock  regularly  at  these  wharves. 
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PAULA  WHARF  CONCESSION. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  by  the  Cuban  Gov’ernment,  under 
the  terms  of  wliicli  the  Paula  piers  at  Havana,  Cuba,  are  now  under 
the  control  of  Leopoldo  Autran  for  a  period  of  30  years.  In  handling 
Government  freight  during  the  life  of  the  concession  a  charge  of 
per  cent  less  than  that  required  of  other  parties  will  be  made. 
The  concessionaire  is  granted  the  right  to  transfer  the  concession  to 
tliird  parties. 

JUCARO  TO  SAN  FERNANDO  RAILWAY. 

The  Jucaro  to  San  Fernando  Railway  has  been  leased  to  the 
Southern  Railways  Co.  for  a  period  of  10  j^ears.  A  number  of 
improvements  are  to  be  made  by  the  lessees. 

NUEVITAS  TO  CAIBARIEN  RAILROAD. 

A  subsidy  bill  of  .?l,cS00,000  has  been  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  for  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  from  Xuevitas,  Province  of  Camaguey,  to  Caibarien,  in  the 
Province  of  Santa  Clara.  This  railroad  will  be  360  kilometers  long 
and  will  tap  the  celebrated  Jatibonico  Valley,  one  of  the  richest 
sugar  cane  and  pasturage  zones  of  the  Republic. 
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RATIFICATION  OF  CONVENTIONS. 

The  pecuniary  claims,  patent,  copyright,  and  trade-mark  con¬ 
ventions  adopted  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910  by  the  Fourth  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  American  States  were  ratified  by  the  Dominican 
Republic  on  April  18,  1912. 

TECHNICAL  BUREAU  ORGANIZED. 

The  department  of  fomento  and  communications  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  has  organized  a  technical  bureau  under  the  direction  of  a 
chief  engineer.  Among  the  duties  of  this  bureau  will  be  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  public  and  private  roads  for  the  information  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  fomento. 

LA  VEGA  COURT  OF  APPEALS. 

A  court  of  appeals,  with  five  judges  and  an  attorney  general,  has 
been  established  in  the  Dominican  Republic  with  headquarters  at 
Concepcion  de  la  Vega.  The  court  became  operative  on  July  1,  1912, 
and  has  jurisdiction  over  the  judicial  districts  of  La.  Vega,  San 
Francisco  de  Macoris,  and  Samana. 
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EXPOSITION  OF  DOMINICAN  PRODUCTS  IN  CONSULATES. 

Tlie  department  of  foreign  relations  of  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
to  arrange  for  exhibits  of  Dominican  products  in  its  foreign  consulate 
offices.  This  step  is  taken  bv  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
i  ncreasing  its  foreign  trade. 

PROPOSED  MUNICIPAL  LOAN. 

A  proposal  has  been  made  to  the  council  of  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo  for  negotiating  a  loan  of  .?200,000,  to  be  used  for  such 
municipal  ])ublic  works  in  the  Federal  capital  as  are  mo.st  imperative. 
The  proposed  plan  has  been  referred  for  consideration  to  the  finance 
committee  of  the  treasury  department  of  the  Federal  Government. 

IMMIGRATION  LAW, 

The  new  immigration  law  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  promulgated 
by  President  Eladio  Victoria,  was  published  in  full  in  the  Official 
Gazette  of  Santo  Domingo  of  Maj'  11,  1912. 

The  Government  is  to  establish,  as  soon  as  Congress  votes  an  aj)pro- 
priation  for  that  purpose,  emigration  agencies  in  Europe,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Antilles.  Immigrants  who  come  under  contract  of  a 
Government  immigration  agent  may  be  maintained  bt’  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  eight  days  after  arrival  and  be  conducted  to  their  j)lace  of 
destination  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Such  immigrants  are  also 
to  be  furnished  with  seed  for  the  sowing  of  their  first  crops.  The 
President  of  the  Republic  may,  if  he  deems  it  advisable,  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  agricultural  immigrants  at  the  cost  of  the  State 
for  a  period  of  four  months. 

POPULATION  STATISTICS. 

The  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Dominican  Republic  gives  the  popu- 


lation  of  the  country  as 

675,000. 

The  population  bv  Provinces  is  as 

follows: 

Provinces. 

Population. 

I’rovinces. 

1‘opulation. 

Santo  Domingo . 

Santiago . 

La  Vega . 

Atua . 

Pacificador . 

Moca . 

116,000 

104,000 

8.1.500  , 
66,  .500  ' 
52,  .500  1 

52.500 

El  Seybo . . . 

Puerto  Plata . 

Monte  Cristi . 

:  Barahona . 

Macoris  (San  Pedro) . 

Samana . 

.51,000 

1  49,000 

;«i,000 
28,000 
.  24,000 

1  12,000 

1 

MONTE  CHRISTI  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS. 

The  ‘^Voz  del  Pueblo”  of  Monte  Cristi  recommends  the  establish¬ 
ment  by  the  Federal  Government  of  a  school  of  arts  and  crafts  in 
that  city,  situated  in  one  of  the  richest  Provinces  of  the  Dominican 
Republic. 
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OPENING  OF  BOMANA  TO  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

Tlie  President  of  the  Republic,  acting  under  a  decree  of  June  15, 
1906,  has  opened  Port  Romana,  in  the  Province  of  Seybo,  to  foreign 
commerce.  This  ])ort  has  a  trade  amounting  to  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  annually. 

THE  CENTRAL  BOMANA  AGRICULTURAL  CO. 

The  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has  authorized  the 
Central  Romana  Co.,  a  Connecticut  corporation  with  a  capital  of 
.$450,000,  to  engage  in  tropical  agriculture,  stock  raising,  and  com¬ 
mercial  operations  in  the  commune  of  La  Romana,  Province  of 
Seybo,  under  the  franchise  law  of  June  26,  1911.  The  company  pro¬ 
poses  to  raise  sugar  cane,  stock,  and  other  products  on  a  large  scale. 
The  headquarters  of  La  Romana  Co.  in  the  United  States  is  at  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 

SILK- WORM  CULTURE. 

The  department  of  agriculture  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
2,000  mulberry  trees  with  which  to  begin  the  culture  of  silk  worms 
in  the  Republic.  Conditions  in  the  Dominican  Republic  are  favorable 
for  such  an  industry. 

OZAMA  WHARF  CONTRACT. 

The  Government  of  the  Dominican  Re])ublic  has  contracted  for 
the  construction  of  a  wharf  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ozama  River. 
This  wharf  will  be,  approximately,  1,.360  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide. 
The  contract  also  provides  for  the  building  of  a  malecon  (roadway  or 
approach)  about  420  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide.  Both  of  these  construc¬ 
tions  are  to  be  completed  in  [the  spring  or  early  summer  of  1913. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  $156,696.68. 

THE  NARANJOS  LANDS. 

The  lands  known  as  “Los  Naranjos,”  situated  in  the  commune  of 
Bani,  will  become  an  agricultural  zone  within  one  year  from  April 
16,  1912.  The  lands  in  question  are  especially  adapted  to  agriculture 
and  stock  raising. 

JAINA  RIVER  BRIDGE. 

A  bridge  390  feet  in  length  is  being  constructed  over  the  Jaina 
River  in  the  Province  of  Santo  Domingo,  the  work  to  be  completed 
within  seven  months.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  construction  is 
$68,130. 

THE  SANTO  DOMINGO  ELECTRIC  CO. 

An  electric  light  and  power  company  has  been  formed  in  Santo 
Domingo,  capital  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  under  the  name  of 
“Electra  Dominicana,”  with  a  capital  of  $160,000. 


POSTAL  CUSTOMS  JUBOBS. 

A  recent  executive  decree  provides  for  the  establishrnent  of  postal 
customs  jurors  in  the  cities  of  Guayaquil  and  Quito  to  settle  such 
disputes  as  may  arise  in  the  licjuidation  of  duties  on  goods  imported 
into  the  country  by  ])arcels  post.  Similar  juries  are  to  be  appointed 
in  other  cities  of  the  Republic. 

'  PBOPOSED  CUSTOMHOUSE  AT  QUITO. 

The  Gongress  of  Ecuador  has  been  petitioned  by  the  merchants  of 
the  Federal  capital  to  establish  a  customhouse  at  Quito. 

MAPS  OF  ECUADOB. 

The  bureau  of  public  works  of  the  Federal  Government  in  Quito 
has  highly  recommended  two  maps  which  are  now  being  prepared 
in  the  school  of  fine  arts  of  the  national  capital.  One  of  these  maps 
is  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  showing  the  railway  systems  of  the 
country,  including  projected  as  well  as  constructed  lines,  and  the 
other  is  a  map  of  the  route  followed  by  Engineer  Federico  Paez  in  his 
journey  of  investigation  into  the  great  eastern  region  of  Ecuador. 

SANITATION  OF  GUAYAQUIL. 

The  Commercial  and  Agricultural  Bank  of  Guayaquil  has  agreed  to 
loan  the  Federal  Government  3,000  sucres  weekly,  which  sum,  added 
to  the  6,000  sucres  monthly  produced  by  the  sanitary  station  of  that 
city,  makes  a  fund  of  18,000  sucres  ($8,766)  monthly  available  for 
the  sanitation  of  Guayaquil. 

QUITO’S  BOABD  OF  TBADE. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Quito  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  1912:  Dr.  Modesto  A.  Pefiaherrera,  presi¬ 
dent;  Carlos  C.  Espinosa,  ^’ice  president;  and  Julio  E.  Rueda,  secre¬ 
tary. 

GYMNASTIC  APPLIANCES  FOB  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  municipal  schools  of  Guayaquil  have  recently  obtained  from 
Xew  York  a  supply  of  gymnastic  apparatus  and  appliances  to  be  used 
in  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 

ELECTBOTHEBAPEUTICS  AT  CENTBAL  UNIVEBSITY. 


ECUADOR 


A  plan  is  under  consideration  at  the  Central  University,  Quito, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  course  in  electrotherapeutics  in  the  medical 
department  of  that  institution. 
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SANTA  ELENA  PETROLEUM  DEPOSITS. 

The  petroleum  deposits  at  Santa  Elena  in  Ecuador  are  reported 
to  contain  a  quantity  of  excellent  oil  which  can  be  easily  mined  and 
transported  to  the  industrial  centers  of  the  Republic  at  a  slight  cost- 
The  oil  fields  lie  directly  on  the  Ecuadorean  coast,  and  Santa  Elena 
is  a  regular  port  of  call  for  coastwise  steamers  plying  between  Quaya- 
quil,  Colombian,  and  Panaman  ports.  Foreign  capital  is  interested 
in  the  development  of  these  oil  fields. 

RIOBAMBA  POTABLE  WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  city  of  Riobamba  has  extended  the  Paez-Orozco  contract  for 
furnishing  that  municipality  with  a  supply  of  potable  water  until 
March,  1913. 

The  city  of  Riobamba  has  recently  made  an  additional  loan  of  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  200,000  sucres  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
waterworks.  The  money  obtained  under  the  new  loan  bears  interest 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  per  annum. 

GOVERNMENT  WHARF  AT  GUAYAQUIL. 

The  wharf  at  Guayaquil,  which  was  constructed  by  the  National 
Commercial  Co.,  has  been  delivered  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  completion  of  this  wharf  and  its  opening  to  public  traffic  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  handling  of  freight  and  passengers. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  BAHIA  RAILWAY. 

Work  on  the  Bahia  de  Caraquez  to  Quito  railway  is  progressing 
rapidly.  In  April  the  preliminary  work  had  reached  kilometer  115 
from  Bahia  on  the  section  from  Calccta  to  Balzar. 


BUDGET  1912-13. 

The  general  budget  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala  for  the  fisca 
year  beginning  July  1,  1912,  and  ending  June  30,  1913,  is  43,020,332.94 


pesos  distributed  as  follows : 

Pesos. 

Interior  and  justice .  4,724,169.96 

Forei"n  relations .  2, 408, 238.  90 

Treasury . 2,374,922.00 

Public  credit .  22, 000, 000.  00 

Fomento  (promotion) .  2, 535,  605.  76 

War .  5, 267,  268. 16 

Public  instruction .  3, 199, 035. 00 

Miscellaneous  (clases  pasivas) .  511, 093. 16 


Total .  43,020,332.94 
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AVIATION  SCHOOL. 

The  department  of  fomento  of  the  Republic  of  (iuatemala  has 
authorized  Luis  E.  Ferro  to  establish  an  aviation  school  in  Guate¬ 
mala  City.  The  school  is  to  be  equal  to  the  best  aviation  schools  of 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  arrangements  have  been  maile 
for  its  operation  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

RATIFICATION  OF  CONVENTIONS. 

The  Guatemalan  Congress  has  ratified  the  following  important 
conventions  signed  ad  referendum  by  the  delegates  of  Guatemala  at 
various  international  congresses: 

1.  The  7  conventions,  signed  at  Managua,  January,  1912,  by  the 
Guatemalan  delegates  to  the  Fourth  Central  American  Conference. 

2.  The  convention,  signed  in  Rome  by  the  delegate  of  Guatemala, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  international  agricultural 
institute. 

3.  The  5  conventions,  signed  by  the  delegates  of  Guatemala  to 
the  Fourth  International  Pan  American  Conference  at  Buenos  Aires 
in  1910. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  HYGIENIC  AND  DEMOGRAPHIC  CONGRESS. 

The  Government  of  Guatemala  has  accepted  the  invitation 
extended  to  it  to  participate  in  the  Fifteenth  International  Congress 
of  Hygiene  and  Demography  to  be  held  in  Washington  from  Sep¬ 
tember  23  to  28,  1912,  and  has  appointed  Sefior  Don  Joaquin  Men¬ 
dez,  minister  of  Guatemala  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
as  its  delegate  to  that  Congress. 

REALTY  STATISTICAL  DATA. 

An  interesting  report  of  the  secretary  of  interior  and  justice  of  the 
Government  of  Guatemala  shows  that  in  1911  property  to  the  value 
of  14,187,036  pesos  was  sold  in  the  departments  of  Guatemala,  Que- 
zaltenango,  Alta  Verapaz,  San  Marcos,  Jalapa,  and  Zocapa.  The 
mortgages  issued  on  property  in  said  departments,  during  the  same 
period,  amounted  to  58,947,377  pesos,  and  the  mortgages  canceled 
to  34,107,001  pesos. 

During  1911  the  land  bureau  received  petitions  for  the  adjudica¬ 
tion  of  3,997  caballerias  of  public  lands,  said  bureau  issuing  during 
that  period  315  titles  and  adjudicating  1,797  caballerias. 

BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS  IN  1911. 

In  1911  there  w'ere  71,895  births  in  the  Republic  of  Guatemala 
and  35,234  deaths.  The  natural  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
country  during  the  year  in  question  was  36,661. 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  1911. 

In  1911  there  were  151  more  public  primary  schools  and  1,685 
more  pupils  in  Guatemala  than  in  1910.  During  the  former  year 
4  kiivdergarten  schools  were  established  in  the  Federal  capital. 

The  secondary  and  normal  schools  of  the  Kepublic  had  1,657 
pupils  in  1911.  The  following  special  schools  hail  290  pupils  during 
that  year:  The  national  school  of  commerce,  the  conservator}'  of 
music,  school  of  fine  arts,  school  of  feminine  arts  and  crafts,  drawing 
and  painting  academy,  the  school  for  working  women  of  Guatemala 
City,  and  the  school  of  commerce  of  Quezaltenango.  During  the 
year  referred  to  the  medical  school  had  72  pupils,  the  school  of 
pharmacy  18,  the  school  of  ilentistr}'  2,  and  the  school  of  midwifery 
6.  The  law  school  had  53  pupils  in  1911. 

In  1911  a  school  of  agriculture  was  established  in  Guatemala  City 
under  the  drection  of  a  Chilean  expert,  who  gave  practical  instruc¬ 
tion  to  a  considerable  number  of  persons  interested  in  the  subject  of 
bees  and  beekeeping. 


REVOCATION  OF  RATE  OF  EXCHANGE. 

A  recent  executive  decree  revokes  the  decree  of  March  29,  1911, 
which  fixed  the  rate  of  exchange  at  400  per  cent  for  the  liquidation 
of  ]iaper  money  and  nickel  coin. 

MODIFICATION  OF  BAGGAGE  LAW. 

An  order  of  the  treasury  department  of  Haiti,  piddished  in  the 
official  newspaper  of  the  Republic  of  June  5  last,  modifies  article  635 
of  the  customs  code  concerning  the  payment  of  duties  on  baggage, 
and  enumerates  the  officials  and  ])ersons  who  are  exemj)t  from  the 
operations  of  the  law. 

NEW  BRIDGE  AT  PORT  AU  PRINCE. 

The  department  of  public  works  has  ordered  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  in  the  Federal  capital  between  Turqueau  and  Bois- Verna  at 
the  .southern  extremity  of  Maurepas  Street. 

INAUGURATION  OF  NEW  MARKET. 

On  June  13  last  the  new  public  market  at  Post  Marchand,  Port  au 
Prince,  was  dedicated  in  the  presence  of  the  secretary  of  public 
works,  the  members  of  the  municipal  council  of  the  Federal  capital, 
and  many  other  distinguished  personages. 
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NEW  MILITARY  HOSPITAL. 

Tho  old  military  hospital  at  Port  an  Prince  is  soon  to  be  torn 
down,  and  a  new  modern  structure  erected  in  its  stead.  The  new 
buildin"  will  be  provided  with  the  latest  devices  in  hospital  sanitation 
and  equipment. 

REGULATION  CONCERNING  SCHOOLS. 

A  resolution  has  been  promulgated  in  Haiti  providing  that  no 
person  shall  open  a  school  or  teach  in  the  Republic  without  previous 
authorization  by  the  proper  officials,  or  by  the  dean  of  the  University 
of  Haiti. 

OPENING  OF  NEW  SCHOOLS. 

On  April  16,  1912,  a  school  for  girls  was  inaugurated  in  the  Federal 
capital,  and  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month  a  German  school  was 
opened  on  Bois- Verna  Avenue  in  Port  an  Prince. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  APICULTURE. 

The  Goverhment  of  Haiti,  through  its  department  of  agriculture, 
has  recently  taken  steps  looking  to  the  encouragement  of  bee  culture 
in  the  Republic,  and  to  this  end  detailed  printed  instructions  have 
been  sent  to  the  prefects  of  the  different  political  divisions  of  the 
country  setting  forth  the  manner  in  which  those  functionaries  may 
aid  in  promoting  apiculture  throughout  the  country,  and  calling 
spt'cial  attention  to  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  destruction  of 
nectar-producing  trees. 

PROPOSED  AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS. 

For  the  jnirpose  of  encouraging  the  development  of  agriculture  in 
the  Republic,  the  Government  of  Haiti  proposes  to  hold  agricultural 
fairs  in  different  parts  of  the  Republic  and  to  cooperate  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  celebration,  which  takes  place  on  May  1  of  each  year,  by 
offering  premiums  to  agriculturists  and  artisans.  The  earnest  desire 
of  the  Government  of  Haiti  with  reference  to  these  fairs  is  that  each 
of  them  should  represent  a  distinct  advancement  in  agricultural 
progress,  and  render  to  the  country  something  that  may  be  of  true 
worth  to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  interests. 

PORT  AU  PRINCE  SANITARY  MEASURES. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  municipal  council  of  Port  au  Prince,  the 
physicians  of  that  city  attended  a  conference,  held  on  May  12  last, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  such  sanitary  measures  considered 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  betterment  of  the  public  health 
in  the  Federal  capital. 


FREE  ENTRY  OF  AERATED  WATER  MACHINERY. 

A  recent  executive  decree  permits  the  free  entry  of  aerated  water 
machinery  and  apparatus  for  a  period  of  five  years  necessary  for  the 
ecpiipment  and  manufacture  of  gaseous  water  in  the  factories  at 
(.'holuteca,  Xacaome,  Juticalpa,  Danli,  and  San  Juancito,  Republic  of 
Honduras. 

MODIFICATION  OF  STAMP  LAW. 


C’ontracts,  invoices,  receipts,  petitions,  and  judicial  acts  involving 
sums  exceeding  10  and  not  over  30  pesos  shall  be  written  on  paper  of 
the  third  class.  Transactions  of  from  30  to  .5,000  pesos  will  require 
stamps  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Value  of 
stamps 
(pesos). 


From  30  to  100  pc.st)s .  0. 50 

From  100  to  1,(K)0  pesos .  1.  00 

From  1.000  to  2,0(X)  ]iesos .  2. 00 

From  2,000  to  3,(X)0  pesos .  3.  00 

From  3,000  to  4,000  pesos .  4.  00 

From  4,(X)0  to  5,000  pesos .  5.  00 


In  excess  of  5,000  pesos  stamps  must  be  added  at  the  rate  of  5  centavos  for  each  100 
pesos  or  fraction  thereof. 

ARBOR  DAY. 

The  President  of  Honduras  has  designated  May  3  of  each  year  for 
the  celebration  of  arbor  day  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  Republic. 
The  celebration  for  1912,  however,  took  place  on  May  15. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  BANKS. 

The  Government  of  Honduras  has  approved  a  contract  for  the 
establishment  of  a  bank  at  La  Ceiba,  and  the  National  Assembly  has 
approved  another  contract  for  establishing  a  bank  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Republic. 

RECEIPT  AND  DISPATCH  OF  HONDURAN  VESSELS  ABROAD. 

Honduran  consuls  are  authorized  to  charge  for  the  receipt  and 
dispatch  of  Honduran  vessels  in  foreign  ports  10  pesos  ($4)  each. 

FOREIGN  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Congress  of  Honduras  has  passed  a  law  granting  a  certain 
number  of  scholarships  to  Honduran  students  studying  the  following 
subjects  abroad;  Agriculture,  civil  and  mining  engineering,  veteri¬ 
nary  science,  mechanics,  diplomacy,  military  science,  medicine, 
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pharmacy,  law,  and  industrial  arts  and  crafts.  Honduran  students 
having  scholarships  in  foreign  countries  are  under  the  supervision  of 
Honduran  consuls. 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY. 

In  1911  the  Xational  Library  of  Honduras  at  Tegucigalpa  had 
6,917  volumes.  During  that  year  it  acquired  by  jnirchase,  subscrip¬ 
tion,  exchange,  and  gifts  L.519  copies  of  books,  pamphlets,  reviews, 
and  newspapers. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

A  recent  report  of  the  St'cretary  of  Public  Instruction  .shows  that 
in  1911  there  were  710  public  jirimary  schools  with  29,525  pupils  and 
an  average  attendance  of  20,864. 

The  numlx'r  of  teachers  in  these  schools  in  1911  was  888.  During 
that  year  there  were  3  normal  schools  in  session,  5  schools  of  secondary 
instruction  or  high  schools,  a  school  of  commerce,  a  Central  I'niversity 
with  courses  in  law  and  political  science,  medicine,  surgery,  jiharmacy, 
and  engineering.  There  is  also  a  .school  of  music  in  Tegucigalpa  and 
a  technical  practical  school  for  girls.  The  primary  schools  are  clas¬ 
sified  into  urban  and  rural  and  are  divided  into  five  grades. 

In  1911  the  Government  of  Honduras  expended  223,054  pesos  for 
educational  purposes,  82,514  pesos  of  which  were  for  primaiy  schools 
and  78,688  pesos  for  normal  schools. 

CANTARRANAS  SUGAR  FACTORY. 

A  modernly  ecpiippeil  sugar  factory  has  been  established  at  the 
town  of  Cantarranas  Honduras,  at  a  cost  of  100,000  pesos  (.S40  000). 
The  annual  cost  of  the  operation  of  the  plant  is  about  25  000  pesos 
(SIO  000).  The  cajiacity  of  the  sugar  factor}’^  is  20  quintals  of  sugar 
per  day. 

AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  BETWEEN  TEGUCIGALPA  AND  SAN 

LORENZO. 

The  public  highwaj'  which  runs  from  the  capital  of  Honduras  to 
San  Lorenzo  is  being  reconstructed  and  put  into  suitable  condition 
for  automobile  traffic.  A  rapid  passenger  ami  freight  automobile 
service  is  to  be  maintained  between  the  two  places. 


SPEYER  LOAN. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  has  negotiated  a  loan  with  Speyer  & 
Co.  for  $10  000  000,  receiving  net  for  each  $1,000  treasury  certificates 
or  bonds  issued  to  them,  the  sum  of  $980.  The  treasury  certificates 
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covered  by  the  loan  are  dated  June  10,  1911,  and  become  due  June 
10,  1913. 

POSTAL  COLLECTION  OFFICE. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  has  established  in  the  postal  service  a 
postal  collection  office  for  the  collection  of  negotiable  instruments, 
where  such  collections  can  be  made  through  the  department  of  posts 
without  expense.  In  making  collections  by  post  no  partial  payments 
will  be  received. 

COMMERCE  IN  MATCHES  CONTAINING  WHITE  PHOSPHORUS. 

The  Mexican  Congress  has  passed  a  law  prohibiting  in  the  Federal 
District  and  Territories  the  importation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of 
matches  containing  white  phosphorus.  A  heavy  penalty  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  infringers  of  the  law. 

JALISCO  AGRICULTURAL  STATION. 

The  department  of  fomento  has  granted  an  annual  subsidy  of 
10,000  pesos  to  the  Jalisco  agricultural  experiment  station,  to  be 
established  at  Romero  Rubio  Park,  State  of  Jalisco.  The  station 
will  have  an  area  of  58  hectares.  All  of  the  subsidy  is  to  be  used  in 
the  purchase  of  agricultural  machinery,  seeds,  plants,  etc. 

NEW  LIGHTHOUSE  FOR  SALINA  CRUZ. 

A  new  lighthouse,  similar  to  the  one  at  Puerto  Mexico,  is  to  be 
constructed  at  Salina  Cruz.  The  light  employed  will  be  a  petroleum 
vapor  light  with  a  radius  of  65  miles. 

ENSENADA  TO  SAN  DIEGO  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  has  contracted  with  the  Pacific  Naviga¬ 
tion  Co.  for  the  establishment  of  a  steamship  line  between  Ensenada, 
Mexico,  and  San  Diego,  Cal.  Six  round-trip  voyages  are  to  be  made 
monthly  between  the  points  mentioned.  The  contract  is  for  three 
years. 

RIVER  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  Tramway  &  Transportation  Co.  of  Tabasco  has  contracted  with 
the  Mexican  Government  to  establish  regular  river  transportation 
service  between  San  Juan  Bautista  and  Huimanguillo,  touching  at 
Paso  del  Carrizal,  Paso  Fructuoso,  and  Nueva  Zelandia.  At  least 
six  round  trips  must  be  made  monthly.  A  subvention  of  75  pesos 
per  round  trip  is  granted  by  the  Government  to  the  company. 

PETROLEUM  CONCESSIONS. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  authorized  the  exploitation  of  pe¬ 
troleum  and  gas  deposits  within  circular  zones  of  100  kilometers  in 
the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  centers  of  which  zones  are.  respectively, 
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Panuco,  Soto  de  la  Marina,  Papantia,  and  Minatitlan.  The  conces¬ 
sionaires  agree  to  spend  at  least  100,000  pesos  in  exploitation  within 
the  next  seven  years. 

A  similar  concession  has  been  granted  to  another  company  for  the 
exploitation  of  petroleum  and  gas  deposits  on  its  lands  situated  in  the 
States  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Tamaulipas,  and  Vera  Cruz. 

MARIA  MADRE  SALT  MINES. 

The  department  of  fomento,  colonization,  and  industry  has  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  development  of  the  salt  deposits  on  the  island  of  Maria 
Madre  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  near  the  port  of  San  Bias.  The  contract 
is  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

LEASE  OF  SALT  MINES. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  leased  the  salt  mines  of  the  Pichi- 
lingue  Island,  in  La  Paz  Bay,  Lower  California.  The  concessionaire 
will  exploit  and  develop  the  salt  tleposits. 

FISHERY  CONCESSION. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  for  the  exploitation  of  sea  food, 
such  as  crabs,  oysters,  fish,  etc.,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Ameca  River> 
Territory  of  Tepic.  The  concessionaires  agree  to  establish  a  factory 
for  canning  sea  food  within  a  term  of  two  years. 

WATER-POWER  CONCESSIONS. 

The  department  of  fomento,  colonization,  anil  industry  has  granted 
a  concession  to  use  the  waters  of  the  Coatzacoalcos  River  in  the  State 
of  Vera  Cruz  to  generate  electric  power  for  industrial  purposes.  The 
concession  is  for  a  period  of  20  years. 

A  similar  contract  has  been  made  for  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
Tuxpan  or  Tajimoroa  River. 

MOTIVE-POWER  CONCESSIONS. 

The  Queretaro  Hydroelectric  Co.  has  also  been  granted  the  right 
to  store  13,000,000  cubic  meters  of  water  from  the  San  Juan  River 
in  the  Centenario  Dam,  in  addition  to  10,000,000  cubic  meters  previ¬ 
ously  contracted  for.  This  water  will  be  used  to  generate  electric 
light  and  power. 

A  similar  concession  has  been  granted  to  a  large  syndicate  to  use 
15.000  liters  of  water  per  second  of  the  Trojes  River.  This  concession 
is  for  60  years.  The  sale  of  light  and  power  is  to  be  charged  for  in 
accordance  with  a  specified  tariff  approved  by  the  Government. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  for  the  use  of  1,500  liters  of  water 
per  second  of  the  waters  of  the  Cupatitzio  River  in  the  district  of 
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Uruapan,  State  of  Michoacan,  for  the  production  of  electric  power. 
This  concession  is  for  50  years. 

SABINAS  RIVER  CONCESSION. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  leased  for  10  years  the  ri{»ht  to 
exploit  on  Federal  lands  the  walnut  forests  of  the  Sabinas  River, 
in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  to  the  confluence  of  that  stream  with  the 
Salado  River. 

MANZANILLO  PORT  WORKS. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  planned  to  invest  14,000,000  pesos 
in  improving  the  port  of  Manzanillo.  The  harbor  covers  an  area  of 
about  165  acres  and  has  a  depth  of  50  feet  of  water  over  its  entire 
basin.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  Mexican  harbors  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

DRAINAGE  OF  LAKE  CHAPALA. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  contracted  with  the  Hydroelectric 
&  Irrigation  Co.,  of  Chapala,  for  the  drainage  of  Lake  Chapala.  The 
cost  of  the  drainage  works  is  estimated  at  about  3,000,000  pesos. 
The  redeemed  land  is  to  be  utilized  for  agricultural  purposes. 

NECAXA  TUNNELS. 

The  Mexican  Power  &  Light  Co.  is  driving  22  tunnels,  9  feet  in 
diameter  and  22  kilometers  in  length,  for  the  purpose  of  tapping  the 
Zao  Palo  watershed.  Water  will  be  conveyed  through  them  to  the 
turbines  of  the  electric  light  and  power  company  at  Necaxa,  so  as  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  plant  there. 

IXTAPALAPA  ELECTRIC  SERVICE. 

The  electric  tramway  service  between  the  City  of  Mexico  and 
Ixtapalapa,  near  the  City  of  Mexico,  has  been  opened  to  traffic.  The 
trip  in  either  direction  takes  about  45  minutes. 

FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  MEXICO. 

In  a  communication  received  from  Mr.  G.  C.  White,  industrial 
agent  of  “The  West  Coast  Route,”  of  the  Ferrocarril  Sud-Pacifico  de 
Mexico,  he  states  that  the  exports  of  fruits  from  Mexico  are  very 
encouraging  and  exceed  the  shipments  of  last  year  over  his  line. 
Experimental  plantings  of  cantaloupes  in  the  Fuerte  and  Yaqui 
Valleys  have  proven  verj'  successful. 
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NEW  PRESS  LAW. 

The  new  press  law  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  which  became 
operative  on  March  1,  1912,  is  liberal  in  construction,  and  guarantees 
to  the  press  and  to  private  citizens  full  and  complete  liberty  in  the 
expression  of  their  views.  The  law,  however,  considers  editors  of 
newspapers  and  directors  of  printing  establishments  accountable  for 
data  published.  The  ])ress  law  consists  of  9  chapters  and  47  articles, 
the  full  text  of  which,  in  Spanish  and  English,  is  published  in  “The 
American”  of  Bluefields,  Nicaragua,  of  April  21,  1912. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  ENGLISH  FISHERY  DISPUTE. 

The  fishery  dispute,  which  has  been  pending  between  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Nicai  agua  and  Great  Britain  for  a  long  time,  has  been  settled 
diplomatically  and  the  rights  of  the  Nicaraguan  Government  ad¬ 
mitted. 

TIMBER  CONCESSIONS. 

Much  interest  has  lately  been  shown  in  timber  concessions  of  the 
Republic  of  Nicaragua.  On  December  18,  1911,  an  executive  decree 
was  issued  prohibiting  the  exploitation  of  the  national  forests  except 
by  lease  of  the  lands  in  conformity  with  the  agrarian  law.  Persons 
at  present  engaged  in  this  industry  under  former  concessions  are 
granted  until  August  31,  1912,  in  which  to  prepare  and  adjust  their 
business  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  present  law. 

AGRARIAN  LAW  MODIFICATIONS. 

A  presidential  decree  of  June  7,  1912,  modifies  the  agrarian  law 
of  the  Republic  concerning  denouncable  and  nondenouncable  lands, 
and  provides  that  no  lands  within  a  zone  5  kilometers  wide  along 
the  entire  length  of  the  boundary  line  with  the  Republic  of  Honduras 
shall  be  acquired  by  denouncement. 

ETHELBURGA  SYNDICATE  BONDS. 

The  bonds  of  the  Ethelburga  Syndicate  (Ltd.),  the  same  being 
an  issue  of  gold  bonds  of  the  year  1909  bearing  6  per  cent  interest, 
are  to  be  settled  for  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  executive 
decree  of  April  25,  1912. 


WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  STATIONS. 

The  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  contracted  for  the  installation 
of  wireless  telegraph  stations  at  Managua,  Granada,  San  Carlos,  San 
Juan  del  Norte,  and  Castillo.  Six  wireless  telegraph  stations  are 
also  to  be  established  at  different  mines  in  the  interior  of  the  Republic. 
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A  tnimway  is  to  be  constructed  from  the  landing  at  Scandia 
plantation  to  the  haul-over  landing  on  the  Bluefields  route  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  growing  traffic  between  Bluefields  and  Pearl  City. 


LANGUAGE  OF  GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS. 


The  Congress  of  Nicaragua  has  passed  a  law  prescribing  that  in 
future  no  person  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  Spanish  language  shall 
be  appointed  or  elected  to  fill  any  Government  post  or  employment 
in  the  Republic. 


PETROLEUM  AS  FUEL  FOR  LOCOMOTIVES. 


The  Nicaraguan  Government  has  ordered  from  a  Californian  con¬ 
cern  a  steel  petroleum  tank,  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  barrels  of  oil. 
It  is  the  intention  to  substitute  petroleum  for  wood  and  coal  as  a  fuel 
for  locomotives. 


Owing  to  the  temporary'  scarcity  of  rice,  com,  and  beans  in  the 
interior  of  the  Republic,  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  issued  a 
decree  providing  for  the  free  entrj’  of  these  articles  into  the  country 
for  a  period  of  six  months. 


Tlie  secretary  of  the  department  of  fomento  roughly  estimates  that 
the  cost  of  improving  the  city  of  Panama’s  water  front,  so  as  to  con¬ 
veniently  accommodate  deep-draft  ocean-going  steamers  and  other 
craft,  would  be  $1,500,000. 


A  new  boat  has  been  placed  in  service  between  Bluefields  and  Cape 
Gracias.  The  vessel  is  a  30-ton  yawl  rigged  boat,  equipped  with  a 
25-horsepower  gasohne  engine,  and  will  carry  cargoes  of  merchandise, 
especially  lumber. 

NEW  TRAMWAY. 


FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  RICE,  CORN,  AND  BEANS. 


EXTENSION  OF  COASTWISE  SERVICE. 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  NICARAGUA. 


The  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua,  with  a  capital  of  over  $2,000,000, 
has  been  organized  at  Managua,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  minister  of  finance.  The  bank  is  a  State  institution. 


ESTIMATED  COST  OF  PORT  IMPROVEMENTS. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  NEW  PENITENTIARY. 

The  Government  of  Panama  has  contracted  with  a  local  civil  en<.d- 
neer  and  architect  to  draw  up  plans  and  construct  a  new  jienitentiarv 
in  the  federal  capital. 

THE  WISE  BRONZE  STATUE. 

Las  Bovedas  in  the  city  of  Panama  overlookinjj  the  hay  is  to  he 
adorned  with  a  bronze  bust  of  Lieut.  Lucien  X.  B.  Wise.  This  bust 
was  presented  to  the  city  of  Panama  by  the  Republic  of  France. 
Ijieut.  Wise  made  the  preliminar}’  studies  of  the  canal  for  the  French 
canal  company. 

LAND  CONCESSION  TO  LAYMEN  MISSION  SOCIETY. 

The  Panama  Government  has  jjranted  a  tract  of  land  to  the  Laymen 
Mission  Society,  a  German-American  organization  represented  in 
Panama  by  Prof.  August  hh  F.  Schade.  'File  land  included  in  the 
concession  is  situated  in  the  Province  of  Bocas  del  Toro  between 
Laf'una  Chiri(|ui  and  the  crest  of  the  cordillera. 

The  school  settlement  to  he  founded  on  this  land  will  be  known  as 
the  New  Era,  and  agriculture,  science,  commerce,  art,  and  industry 
will  he  taught.  It  is  planned  to  build  a  trolley  line  from  here  to  con¬ 
nect  with  Panama  City.  Hundreds  of  small  farms  of  exceedingly 
fertile  land  will  be  laid  out  and  settled  upon  by  colonists. 

FOREIGN  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

The  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co.  (Ltd.),  of  Ijondon,  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Government  of  Panama  to  establish  agencies  and 
conduct  business  in  the  Republic.  A  guaranty  deposit  of  So0,000  has 
been  made  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country.  The  Sun 
Assurance  Office,  of  London,  has  also  been  authorized  to  carry  on 
insurance  business  in  the  Republic. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  THE  TANNING  INDUSTRY. 

With  the  object  of  encouraging  and  protecting  the  tanning  industry 
established  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  for  the  purpose  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  production  and  exportation  of  sole  leather,  the  Government  of 
Panama  has  reduced  the  tariff  applicable  on  that  article  at  the  Pacific 
coast  wharves  of  the  Republic  to  $0.15  for  each  46  kilos  of  sole  leather 
handled. 

BARRAZA  BEACH  SEA  WALL. 

The  municipal  council  of  Panama  is  soon  to  construct  the  projected 
sea  wall  from  Barraza  Beach  to  La  Boca  Island.  The  work  will  be 
done  by  contract,  and  the  plan  contemplates  the  construction  of  a 
fine  driveway  and  boulevard.  The  space  between  the  sea  w'all  and 
the  beach  is  to  be  reclaimed  and  occupied  for  building  purposes. 
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ZONA  TO  BEJUCO  HIGHWAY. 

The  public  hij^hway  which  runs  from  the  port  of  Zona,  via  Chame 
to  Bejuco,  is  to  be  imjiroved,  $1,500  having  been  provided  for  that 
jmrpose  in  the  Federal  budget.  The  placing  of  this  road  in  good  con¬ 
dition  will  greatly  aid  in  the  development  of  the  rich  agricultural 
section  of  the  Republic  through  which  it  passes. 


COMPULSORY  MILITARY  SERVICE. 


The  Congress  of  Paraguay  has  passed  a  law  recpiiring  compulsory 
military  service  of  all  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
45  years.  The  term  of  the  service  prescribed  by  the  law  covers  a  nomi¬ 
nal  period  of  27  years,  as  follows;  From  18  to  20  yeai-s  of  age,  in  the 
permanent  army  or  navy;  from  20  to  29  years  of  age,  in  the  reserve; 
from  29  to  39  years  of  age,  in  the  national  guard;  and  from  39  to  45 
years  of  age,  in  the  territorial  guard. 


ASUNCION  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

The  board  of  trade  of  Asuncion  at  one  of  its  recent  meetings  elected 
the  following  officers:  Federico  Krauch,  president;  Esteben  A. 
Lapierre,  first  vice  president;  Alberto  Gunther,  second  vice  president; 
and  Walter  R.  Haywood,  treasurer. 

TRAINING  OF  POLICE  FORCE  AT  ASUNCION. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  police  force  at  Asuncion  the  system  of 
training  in  force  at  Buenos  Aires  has  been  adopted,  and  the  services 
of  a  police  instructor  from  the  Argentine  capital  has  been  solicited. 

ELECTION  REQUIREMENTS  IN  1912. 

In  accordance  with  the  election  laws  of  Paraguay  the  election  of 
senators,  deputies,  and  presidential  electors  took  place  on  June  30 
last.  The  presidential  electors  met  on  July  14,  1912,  and  chose  a 
l)resident  and  vice  president  of  the  Republic.  _ 

FOOTBALL  LEAGUE  AT  ASUNCION. 

A  Paraguayan  football  league  has  been  organized  at  Asuncion. 
This  fascinating  and  healthful  sport  is  becoming  very  popular  in 
Paraguay  and  games  played  in  the  Federal  capital  atWact  large  crowds. 
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MERCANTILE  BANK. 

The  exchange  business  of  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  Paraguay  at 
Asuncion  amounted  in  1911  to  2,501,734,114.34  pesos.  The  earn¬ 
ings  of  this  bank  during  the  year  referred  to  were  33.4  per  cent  on 
its  capital. 

THE  PARAGUAY  INSURANCE  CO. 

At  a  recent  general  meeting  of  the  Paraguay  Insurance  Co.,  held 
at  Asuncion,  a  dividend  of  12  per  cent  was  declared  as  the  earnings 
of  the  stock  of  the  company  for  1911.  The  assets  of  this  company  on 
December  31,  1911,  were  45,797.32  gold  pesos  and  6,273,569.38  paper 
pesos. 

NEW  FACTORIES  AT  ASUNCION. 

The  press  of  Paraguay  states  that  foreign  capitalists  will  soon 
establish  two  new  industries  in  Asuncion,  namely,  a  hat  factory  and 
a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  collars.  The  most  modern  machin¬ 
ery  and  equipment  are  to  be  used  in  the  establishment  of  these 
industries. 

DISINFECTION  PLANTS. 

Modern  disinfecting  plants  have  been  installed  by  the  Government 
of  Paraguay  at  Concepcion  and  Humaita.  The  installation  of  these 
plants  will  greatly  facilitate  control  by  the  health  authorities  of 
infectious,  contagious,  and  endemic  diseases. 

TEBICUARY  SUGAR-CANE  PLANTATION  AND  FACTORY. 

The  Tebicuary  sugar  plantation  and  factory  is  on  the  Paraguay 
Central  Railway  40  kilometers  from  Villarica  and  150  kilometers 
from  the  Federal  capital.  The  plantation  is  known  as  “La  Azu- 
carera”  of  Tebicuary  and  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  richest  agricultural  zones  of  Paraguay.  The  factory  is  equipped 
with  modern  machinery  and  has  tramway  connection  with  the  large 
sugar-cane  fields  that  are  cultivated  along  the  Tebicuary  River. 
Tebicuary  is  the  center  of  the  cane-growing  and  sugar-manufacturing 
industries  of  the  Republic,  and  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  and  pros¬ 
perous  regions  of  Paraguay. 

DEMAND  FOR  CHACO  LANDS. 

Recently  there  has  been  quite  a  demand  for  lands  situated  in  the 
Paraguayan  Chaco;  that  is  to  say,  of  lands  forming  a  part  of  the 
vast  lowland  plains  of  the  Republic.  There  is  an  abundance  of  fine 
timber  on  these  lands,  and  the  price  varies,  at  the  present  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  location  and  growth  of  timber,  from  .S10,000  to  $15,000 
per  square  league.  Argentine  and  European  capitalists  are  particu- 
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larly  interested  in  these  lands,  which  are  not  only  valuable  on  account 
of  the  quebracho  (iron wood),  cedar,  and  other  valuable  timber  grow¬ 
ing  upon  them,  but  are  ideal  locations  for  the  raising  of  stock  on  a 
large  scale  and  the  carrying  on  of  extensive  agricultural  operations. 
German  and  Belgian  colonization  companies  are  also  interested  in 
the  Chaco  lands,  and  prices  of  same  have  steadily  risen  during  the 
last  few  years. 


BOLIVIAN  CUSTOMS  OFFICERS  AT  CALLAO. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Bolivian  Government,  and  with  the  cordial 
consent  of  the  Government  of  Peru,  two  Bolivian  customs  employees 
will  enter  the  Callao  customhouse  service  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  methods  employed  there  in  the  examination  and  valuation  of 
merchandise  imported  into  the  Kepublic. 

REDUCTION  OF  WIRELESS  RATE. 

Since  the  installation  of  the  Lima-Iquitos  wireless  telegraph  service 
at  Lima  on  June  16  last  the  Government -reduced  the  regular  tariff 
rate  on  messages  from  44  centavos  a  word  to  20  centavos,  and  the 
rate  on  press  messages  to  5  centavos  a  word. 

COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  TREATY  WITH  CUBA. 

On  April  25,  1912,  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation 
was  signed  in  Lima  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Cuba  and  Peru.  The 
treaty  becomes  effective  when  approved  by  the  Congresses  of  the  two 
countries. 


GROWTH  OF  IMPORTS  AND  CUSTOMS  REVENUES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  imports  and  customs 
revenues  of  Peru  at  specified  periods  from  1896  to  1910,  inclusive: 


Years. 


1896 . 

1900 _ 

1905 . 

I9in 


Value  of 
imports. 


Amount  of 
customs 
duties. 


Pounds  Pounds 

sterling.  sterling. 

1,750,514  :  514,442 

2,317,150  660,286 

4,357,038  I  817,866 
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SIXTH  PAN  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  CONGRESS. 

The  Sixth  Pan  American  Medical  Conjiress,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  President  of  Peru,  assisted  by  his  ministers  of  foreign  relations, 
public  instruction,  and  fomento,  will  meet  in  Lima,  capital  of  the 
iiepublic  of  Peru,  from  August  3  to  10.  1913,  in  connection  with  the 
Latin  American  Medical  Congress,  anil  the  Congress  of  Hygiene. 

The  Sixth  Pan  American  Medical  Congress  is  divided  into  8  sections, 
as  follows : 

1.  Anatomy  and  jihysiology — normal  and  pathological. 

2.  Hacleriology  and  parasitology. 

3.  Medicine. 

(а)  Clinical  medicine,  therapeutics,  and  .symtomology. 

(б)  Disease's  of  infants;  children’s  diseasi's. 

(c)  Mental  and  nervous  diseases,  criminology  and  legal  medicines. 

(d)  Tropical  medicine  and  epidemiology. 

4.  Surgery  and  associated  troubles. 

(a)  Clinical  surgery;  surgery  of  children. 

(b)  Eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat. 

(c)  Venereal  and  urinary  diseases;  dermatology. 

(rf)  Obstetrics  and  gynecology. 

o.  Hygiene. 

(а)  Military  and  naval. 

(б)  Tuberculosis. 

(c)  Children’s. 

(d)  Alimentation. 

(e)  City  and  rural,  professional,  school. 

(  f)  Social  and  statistical,  demography,  sanitary  legislation. 

(g)  Sanitary  technology. 

().  Physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  pharmacology. 

7.  Veterinary  medicine. 

8.  Odontology. 

For  the  benefit  of  delegates  and  persons  attending  the  congress, 
special  trips  have  been  planned  to  visit  the  celebrated  Inca  ruins  and 
other  ancient  South  American  monuments,  and,  if  possible,  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  made  to  have  the  vessel  carrjdng  persons  attending  the 
congress  go  through  the  Panama  Canal.  An  opportunity  will  be 
given  to  go  direct  from  New  York  or  New  Orleans  to  Lima,  via  Panama, 
or  arrangements  can  be  made  to  go  via  Mexican  and  Central  American 
ports,  proceeding  from  thence  down  the  Pacific  coast  to  Peru. 

Trips  will  also  be  arranged,  for  those  who  so  desire,  to  visit  Chile 
and  Argentina,  crossing  the  Andes  by  rail  and  returning  to  Valpa¬ 
raiso  over  the  same  route,  or  continuing  the  journey  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  New  York  direct,  or  via  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Portugal,  Spain, 
France,  and  England,  with  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Lisbon,  Seville, 
Madrid,  Barcelona,  Paris,  London,  and  other  European  cities  before 
returning  to  New  York. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  interested  parties  by 
addressing  Dr.  Ramon  Guiteras,  secretary  of  the  Sixth  Pan  American 
Medical  Congress,  80  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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PARTICIPATION  IN  FIFTH  COMMERCIAL  CONGRESS. 

Tlie  Board  of  Trade  of  Lima  has  appointed  as  its  representatives  to 
the  Fifth  Commercial  Congress  to  he  held  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
in  September  next,  Hon.  F.  A.  Pezet,  Peruvian  minister,  Mr.  Edward 
Hifipinson,  consul  {general  of  Peru  in  New  York,  and  Mr.  Alberto  Falcon. 

GEOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  CUZCO. 

The  Geographic  Society  of  Cuzco,  of  which  Dr.  Albert  Giesecke, 
dean  of  the  I'niversity  of  Cuzco,  is  chairman,  has  planned  to  take  up 
the  following  work:  compile  a  geographic  dictionary  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Cuzco;  correct  the  principal  errors  of  the  Kaimondi  map 
with  reference  to  the  Department  of  Cuzco;  formulate  a  correct  map 
of  the  Department  of  Cuzco;  determine  the  altitude  of  the  principal 
places  of  the  Department  of  Cuzco;  keep  a  daily  record  of  tempera¬ 
tures,  rainfall,  storms,  and  seismic  disturbances;  report  upon  any 
plan  of  territorial  survey;  prepare  monographs  concerning  mining, 
agriculture,  and  industries  of  the  Department  of  Cuzco,  as  well  as  con¬ 
cerning  the  Inca  ruins  contained  therein;  make  reports  upon  present 
means  of  communication  and  suggestions  as  to  their  modification; 
make  a  census  of  the  Department  of  Cuzco,  and  give  public  lectures 
on  the  foregoing  subjects. 

ENGLISH  SCHOOL  AT  AREQUIPA. 

An  English  school  has  been  established  at  Arequipa  by  Mr.  A.  Von 
Der  Heyde,  who  has  donated  £500  for  that  purpose.  ^Twenty  of  the 
local  founders  interested  in  the  school,  and  who  are  heads  of  families, 
have  subscribed  £50  each  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
the  institution. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  MINE  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Huayday  coal  mines,  one  of  the  most  promising  properties  of 
the  group  of  bituminous  coal  mines  of  the  Sayapullo  Mining  Co.,  have 
been  sold  to  a  company  organized  in  France,  and  will  be  developed 
by  the  use  of  modern  machinery'. 

AREQUIPA  KNITTING  MILLS. 

Knitting  mills  have  been  established  at  Arequipa  by  the  Sociedad 
Industrial  de  Marangani,  proprietors  of  the  largest  woolen  mills  in 
southern  Peru.  Hosiery,  ladies’  underwear,  shawls,  blouses,  etc., 
are  to  be  manufactured.  The  company  has  established  a  show  room 
in  Arequipa  for  the  exhibition  of  its  products. 

ELECTRO  BATHS  AT  AREQUIPA. 

A  company  has  been  organized  in  Arequipa  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  an  electro  and  hydrotherapeutic  bathing  establishment. 
The  dryness  and  general  excellence  of  the  Arequipa  climate  renders 
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tliat  city  an  exceedingly  favorable  place  for  the  successful  treatment 
of  nervous  diseases.  The  initial  capital  of  the  company  is  £1  000. 
For  the  present,  Dr.  Fito  Costa  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
institution. 

PROPOSED  DRY  DOCK. 

The  Peruvian  steamship  company  proposes  to  establish  a  dry  dock 
at  Callao  for  the  repair  of  its  own  and  other  vessels  that  may  need  to 
dry  dock  at  the  port  of  Callao. 

IMPROVEMENTS  OF  THE  PAITA  TO  PIXJRA  RAILWAY. 

The  rolling  stock  of  the  Paita  to  Piura  Railway  is  to  be  increased 
and  improved  in  accordance  with  the  recent  recommendations  of  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation.  The  Paita  station  of  this 
line  is  to  be  enlarged  and  the  railway  grounds  at  that  place  increased. 


BUDGET  FISCAL  YEAR  1912-13. 

The  budget  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  for  the  fiscal  year  1912-1.3 
gives  the  receipts  as  13,140,415  pesos,  and  the  expenditures  as 
13,095,101.22,  or  an  excess  of  estimated  receipts  over  estimated 
expenditures  of  45,314.78  pesos.  The  itemized  receipts  and  expendi¬ 
tures  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Receipts. 

Pesos. 

Import  duties .  7, 343, 140 

Export  duties .  1, 478, 000 

Tax  on  liquors .  2,  800, 000 

Miscellaneous .  1, 519, 275 


Total .  13,140,415 

Expevditures. 

National  Assembly .  41,  780. 00 

President’s  office .  70,940.00 

Department  of  interior .  1, 590, 068.  00 

De])artment  of  fomento  (promotion) .  1, 510, 510.  00 

Dei^artment  of  agriculture .  21, 620. 00 

Department  of  public  instruction .  1, 045, 397. 00 

Department  of  foreign  affairs .  477, 920. 35 

Department  of  justice .  626, 500. 00 

Department  of  beneficencia  (charity) .  568, 896. 00 

Department  of  finance .  841,779.87 

Department  of  public  credit .  3, 900, 000. 00 

Department  of  war  and  marine .  2, 399, 690. 00 


Total 


13, 095, 101.  22 
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FLAG  AND  COAT  OF  ARMS  OF  SALVADOR. 

Some  interesting  modifications  were  made  in  the  national  coat  of 
arms  by  recent  decree.  The  arms  of  El  Salvador  will  henceforth  be 
an  equilateral  triangle  wnth  the  5  volcanoes  rising  from  the  sea  at  its 
base  and  a  rainbow  and  a  liberty  cap  in  the  upper  part,  with  the 
national  date  “15  de  Septiembre  de  1821”  in  a  semicircle  between 
the  rays.  Around  the  triangle  there  w'ill  be  the  legend,  inscribed  in 
gold,  “Repdblica  de  El  Salvador  en  la  America  Central,”  and  at  the 
base  the  words  “Dios,  Uni6n  y  Libertad.”  This  new'  coat  of  arms 
follows  the  general  arrangement  of  the  coat  of  arms  and  the  flag  of 
Central  America  which  were  decreed  by  the  General  Constituent 
Assembly  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Central  America  on  August 
21,  1823. 

This  seal  shall  be  displayed  on  the  doors  of  public  offices  and  shall 
be  affixed  to  the  great  seal  of  the  nation,  the  seal  of  the  office  of 
secretary  of  the  general  assembly,  that  of  agents  of  the  Government, 
and  of  tribunals  of  justice. 

The  national  flag  for  ports  and  vessels  shall  consist  of  three  hori¬ 
zontal  strips,  the  upper  and  low  er  ones  blue  and  the  middle  one  white 
Avith  the  coat  of  arms  painted  thereon.  On  merchant  vessels  the 
flags  and  pennants  shall  not  bear  the  coat  of  arms,  but  there  shall 
appear  on  the  center  strip  in  silver  letters  the  words:  “Dios,  Union 
y  Libertad”  (God,  Union,  and  Liberty). 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  IN  1911. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Government  of  Salvador  in 


1911  were  as  follow's: 

Receipts .  $5, 390,  832 

Expenditures .  5, 177, 177 


Excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures .  213, 655 

The  receipts  were  made  up  of  the  following  items : 

Customs  receipts .  3, 159, 519 

Receipts  from  liquors .  1, 145, 428 

Receipts  from  stamps  and  sealed  paper .  134, 231 

Services .  247,  262 

Other  receipts .  704,392 


Total .  5,390,832 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

National  Congress .  20, 974 

President’s  office .  19,472 

Department  of  interior .  796, 469 

Public  works .  434,062 

Agriculture .  16, 487 

Public  education .  293,693 

Foreign  affairs .  136, 660 

Justice .  218, 715 
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The  Expenditures  were  as  follows — Continued. 


Charity .  $242,  287 

Finance .  264,  599 

Public  credit . .  1, 453, 552 

War  and  marine .  1,  245,  648 

Miscellaneous .  34,  559 


Total .  5, 177, 177 


FINANCIAL  STATISTICS. 

The  foreign  debt  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador,  which  originally 
amounted  to  £1,806,210,  was,  on  December  31,  1911,  £1,461,552 
3s.  Id. 

The  bonds  of  Salvador  are  quoted  at  99  per  cent  and  at  par  in  the 
London  market. 

The  total  foreign  and  domestic  debt  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador 
on  December  31,  1911,  was  $12,407,315. 

FRATERNAL  SOCIETY  OF  ARTISANS. 

A  society  of  artisans,  under  the  name  of  Fraternal  Union,  has  been 
organized  in  the  city  of  Chalentenango.  The  object  of  the  society 
is  to  encourage  the  material  and  moral  advancement  of  the  working 
class. 

ARBORICULTURE  IN  1911. 

In  1911  the  central  board  of  agriculture  of  Salvador  distributed 
to  agriculturists  65,846  small  trees  for  planting.  Among  these  were 
5, .500  mahogany,  4,031  black  balsam,  1,136  cedar,  6,599  eucalyptus, 
9,834  royal  palms,  5,346  pines,  and  115  rubber.  A  large  variety 
of  other  trees  were  also  distributed. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  education  in  the  Republic  of 
Salvador  the  Congress  of  Salvador  has  passed  a  law  subventioning 
to  the  amount  of  200  pesos  per  month  the  “Colegio  Moderno” 
(Modern  College)  of  Santa  Ana,  and  has  arranged  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  colleges  for  girls  at  Ilobasco  and  Sonsonante,  respectively, 
and  for  the  founding  of  elementary  industrial  schools  in  the  cities 
of  San  Salvador,  Santa  Ana,  and  San  Miguel. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  GOVERNMENT  BUILDINGS. 

The  junta  de  fomento  (board  of  the  department  of  promotion)  of 
the  Government  of  Salvador,  at  San  Salvador,  has  been  authorized 
to  contract  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  for  the  construction 
out  of  reenforced  cement  of  the  following  buildings;  Palace  of 
justice,  general  post  office,  school  of  arts  and  crafts,  house  of  correc¬ 
tion  for  children,  and  normal  schools  for  males  and  females. 
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LA  UNION  TO  GUATEMALAN  FRONTIER  RAILWAY. 

liocent  amendmonts  to  the  concession  for  the  construction  of  e 
railway  from  La  Union,  Republic  of  Salvador,  to  the  Guatemalan 
frontier  fix  the  passenjijer  tariff  at  2^  cents,  American  gold,  for  first 
class  passengers  and  IJ  cents  for  second-class  passengers,  and  pre 
scribe  that  no  parallel  railway  concession  shall  be  granted  to  any 
other  company  or  persons  within  a  strip  extending  10  miles  on  eithei' 
side  of  the  line.  At  the  expiration  of  25  years  the  Government  may 
give  wharf  concessions  at  La  Union,  or  construct  or  have  constructed 
other  wharves  at  the  port  of  La  Union. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

The  immigration  law  of  the  Republic  of  Lvuguay  in  force  at  the 
present  time  authorizes  the  executive  power  to  encourage  immigration. 
The  law  makes  generous  provision  to  advance  passage  money  to  Uru¬ 
guay,  necessary  hotel  expenses  while  in  transit  in  Uruguay,  and 
passage  money  from  Montevideo  to  ultimate  destination,  to  immi¬ 
grants  who  come  into  the  country  to  work  on  plantations  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  departments,  provided  that  the  owners  of  the  plantations, 
desiring  immigrants  guarantee  to  refund  the  passage  money  and 
expenses  to  the  Government.  The  immigration  law  of  July  7,  1911, 
authorized  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  provide  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  immigrant  hotel  in  Montevideo  at  a  cost  of  $100, GOO,  using 
for  that  purpose  funds  out  of  the  general  revenues  of  the  countr}'. 
ITie  Government  plans  to  be  reimbursed  for  this  expense  out  of  the 
fund  guaranteed  to  it  by  plantation  owners.  The  manner  of  the 
reimbursement  referred  to  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
issued  by  the  President  and  shall  be  made  through  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic  and  its  branches. 

AMENDED  BUDGET. 

The  amemded  budget  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  for  191 1-1 2  esti¬ 
mates  the  receipts  at  $34,702,390,  the  e.xpenditures  at  $34,676,306, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  $26,084. 

NATIONALIZATION  OF  MORTGAGE  BANK. 

A  law  has  been  enacted  authorizing  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  of 
I'ruguay  to  take  over  for  account  of  the  Federal  Government  the 
entire  issue  of  35,490  shares  of  the  Mortgage  Bank  of  Montevideo  at 
the  rate  of  121  per  cent  of  their  face  value. 
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PROPOSED  TAX  ON  BANK  DEPOSITS. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  which  proposes  to  tax 
bank  deposits  annually  as  follows:  Accounts  over  .?500,  when  drawing 
interest  up  to  6  per  cent  per  annum,  \  per  cent;  when  drawing  interest 
from  6  to  9  per  cent  per  annum,  ^  per  cent,  and  when  drawing  interest 
over  9  per  cent  per  annum,  J  per  cent.  It  is  proposed  to  levy  a  similar 
tax  on  mortgages  of  over  S500. 

BANK  BALANCES  AND  CK)LD  COIN. 

A  law,  which  became  effective  July  1,  1912,  requires  the  banks  of 
Uruguay  to  furnish  to  the  Government  monthly  statements  of  the 
averages  of  the  daily  balances  of  deposits  in  current  account,  deposits 
on  term  and  in  savings  bank,  discounts,  and  advances,  and  cash  on 
hand  in  gold  and  notes. 

Tlie  same  law  provides  that  Uruguayan  consulates  shall  be  ordered 
to  specify,  without  charge,  at  the  foot  of  manifests,  the  quantity  and 
class  of  gold  coin  consigned  to  Uruguayan  ports,  as  well  as  that  coming 
with  “option”  to  River  Plata  ports. 

From  July  1,  1912,  the  agents  of  steamers  at  Uruguayan  ports  must 
report  to  the  bureau  of  customs  the  exact  quantity  of  gold  imported 
by  each  vessel  as  well  as  that  exported. 

ASPHALTING  OF  MONTEVIDEO. 

Tlie  city  of  Montevideo  has  concluded  to  asphalt  80,000  square 
meters  of  its  streets,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $500,000,  and  bids 
have  already  been  received  from  several  contractors. 

URBANO  PARK  EXTENSION. 

The  addition  of  41  hectares  of  land  to  Urbano  Park  in  Montevideo 
will  cost  the  Government  $749,000.  Another  addition  of  about  the 
same  quantity  of  land  is  to  be  made  later. 

PRADO  EXHIBITION  BUILDING. 

The  National  Assembly  of  Uruguay  has  approved  the  bill  making 
an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  completing  the  exhibition  building 
at  the  Prado  in  Montevideo.  The  building  as  planned  will  be  a  most 
suitable  structure  for  exhibition  purposes. 

PEREYRA  AGRICULTURAL  COLONY. 

The  agricultural  department  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay  has 
reported  favorably  on  the  request  for  the  estabhshment  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  colony  on  6,000  hectares  of  land  in  the  Department  of 
Durazno,  near  the  towns  of  Carmen  and  Sarandi  del  Yi.  The  colony 
is  to  be  organized  and  conducted  under  the  colonization  act  of  1889. 
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ARBOR  DAY. 

The  annual  arbor  day  celebration  in  Uruguay  for  11)12  was  held 
on  dune  21)  last.  The  public  school  children  of  tlie  Federal  capital 
and  of  other  cities  and  towns  of  the  Ke])ublic  participated  in  the 
celebration. 

INTERNATIONAL  ANIMAL  SANITARY  CONGRESS. 

I'he  First  South  American  Jnternational  Animal  Sanitary  Con¬ 
gress  was  inaugurated  in  Montevideo  on  May  f),  1912,  the  Argentine 
Itepublic,  Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay,  and  I'ruguay  participating.  Tlie 
subjects  of  diseases  of  stock,  the  caring  foi-  same,  remedies,  and 
preventives  were  discussed  in  detail  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
congress. 

SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 

A  school  for  the  education  of  nurses  is  to  be  established  by  the 
(lovernment  in  Montevideo.  The  fimt  superintendent  will  be  Miss 
Fdith  Fisher,  an  English  matron,  assisted  by  four  English  female 
nurses  of  extensive  training  and  experience  in  hospital  and  nursing 
institutions  of  Great  Britain. 

PAYSANDU  PORT  WORKS. 

'riie  sum  of  $220,000  has  been  appropriated  for  port  works  at 
Paysandu,  and  for  dredging  and  defense  works  in  the  Almiron  , 
Vera,  and  Urquiza  Canals. 

EARNINGS  OF  MONTEVIDEO  WATER  WORKS  IN  1911. 

'I'he  gross  receipts  of  the  Montevideo  Water  Works  Co.  in  1911 
were  £158,325,  the  working  expenses  £50,962,  and  the  net  receipts 
£107,363. 

RAILWAY  GUARANTEES  FIRST  QUARTER  1912. 

'Pile  railway  guarantees  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  for  the  first 
(juarter  of  1912  amounted  to  $141,415,  of  which  the  northern  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Central  Uruguay  Railway  received  $12,167,  the  North¬ 
western  Railway  $6,875,  the  main  line  and  branches  of  the  Midland 
Railway  $75,725,  the  Northern  Railway  $20,437,  and  the  Eastern 
Railway  $26,21 1 . 

STATE  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 

A  law  lias  been  enacted  in  l^ruguay  providing  for  the  construction 
of  railways  by  the  State  out  of  a  special  fund.  The  enforcement  of 
the  law  lies  with  the  President  of  the  Republic,  who  will  act  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Congress. 

46435— Bull.  1—12 - 16 
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CORONILLA  TO  SANTA  ROSA  RAILWAY. 

The  Government  of  Uruguay  is  to  construct  and  operate  a  railway 
from  Coronilla  to  vSanta  Rosa,  a  distance  (*f  124  miles.  The  Coro- 
nilla  port  works  are  also  tt)  he  built  by  the  Government.  Both  of 
the  constructions  are  tt»  be  carried  on  by  an  .Vmerican  syndicate. 


FUNDS  FOR  PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS. 


In  a  n'cimt  sj)ecial  message  of  President  Gomez  to  the  National 
('ongress,  the  chief  executive  states  that  during  1912  the  debt  of 
Venezuela,  arising  out  of  the  protocols  of  Washington,  wdll  be  paid, 
leaving  available  for  public  purpo.ses  30  per  cent  of  the  import  duties 
of  the  country.  The  President  recommends  that  this  amount  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  roads  and  the  betterment  of  means  of 
transportation,  as  well  as  for  the  encouragement  of  immigration  and 
colonization,  and  the  purchase  of  lands  for  the  Government  school  of 
agriculture,  stock  raising,  and  veterinarj^  science.  The  improve¬ 
ment  of  sanitation  and  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  the  Puerto  Bel  It  t 
to  Valencia  Railwaj'  are  also  included  in  the  expenditure  of  the  fund> 
referred  to. 

RIO  NEGRO  CUSTOMHOUSE. 

The  Rio  .\egro  customhouse  has  been  transferred  to  the  town  (»f 
Santa  Rosa  de  Aniadona,  which  is  situated  about  three  horn’s  by 
boat  from  the  Brazilian  frontier.  This  change  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  collection  of  customs  duties  in  that  part  of  the  countrj^  and  will 
stimulate  the  frontier  commerce  of  Venezuela  and  Brazil. 

PAN  AMERICAN  COMMITTEE. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  Pan  American  Union  is ‘in  receipt  of  the  information  that 
on  May  17,  1912,  the  Pan  American  ('ommission  of  the  United  States 
of  Venezuela  was  organized  at  Caracas  with  the  following  officers: 
President,  Sr.  Dr.  Jose  Gil  Fortoul;  first  vice  president,  Sr.  Don 
C6sar  Zumeta;  .second  vice  president,  Sr.  Dr.  Carlos  F.  Grisanti: 
and  secretary,  Sr.  Don  Pedro  Manuel  Ruiz. 

OFFICIAL  USE  OF  DECIMAL  SYSTEM. 

An  executive  decree  of  May  18,  1912,  provides  that  only  the 
ilecimal  system  shall  be  accepted  officially  in  the  courts  and  other 
offices  of  the  States  and  Territoric^s  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela. 
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Kxcvptions  ar(“  made  to  citations,  references,  and  documents  con¬ 
taining  other  weights  and  measures  referred  to  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  j)resent  law.  Mercantile  establishments, 
shops,  agricultural,  industrial,  and  other  offices  are  required  to 
exhibit  in  a  public  place  tables  showing  the  relation  between  the 
decimal  system  and  the  former  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  TRACTION  CABLES. 

A  contract,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Federal  (  ongress,  has 
b(‘en  made  by  the  Venezuelan  Government  for  the  construction  of 
cable  tramways  from  Merida  to  Mucuchies,  which  will  connect  with 
another  traction  cable  at  Tovar  or  Bailadores.  The  final  destina¬ 
tion  of  both  cables  is  El  Vigia  station  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Railway, 
or  a  landing  on  the  bank  of  the  Chama  River.  A  suitable  landhig 
for  transportation  purposes  is  to  be  constructed  on  the  Chama  River 
for  the  dispatch  of  traffic  between  the  station  of  El  Vigia  and  Lake 
Maracaibo.  Work  must  be  commenced  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  the  approval  of  the  contract  by  Congress,  and  the  cables  are 
to  be  completed  within  four  years  thereafter. 

AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  AT  VALENCIA;  ARTESIAN  WELLS. 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  contracted  for  the  establi.sh- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  a  freight  and  passenger  automobile  service 
between  Valencia,  capital  of  the  State  of  Carabobo,  and  Barinas, 
capital  of  the  State  of  Zamora.  The  duration  of  the  contract  is  for 
30  years. 

A  contract,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress,  has  been  made  to 
sink  artesian  wells  in  the  Federal  District  and  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Republic  to  increase  the  supply  of  water.  The  concessionaire  has 
the  right  to  import,  free  of  duty,  such  tools,  implements,  and  sup¬ 
plies  as  may  be  necessary  to  carrj’'  on  the  work  referred  to. 

CHEMICAL  AND  BACTERIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 

An  executive  decree  of  May  7  last  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  chemical,  bacteriological,  and  agricultural  laboratory  at  the  seeds 
and  plants  station  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture,  stock  raising,  and 
colonization  of  the  department  of  fomento.  The  sum  of  2,000  bolivars 
is  made  available  at  once  for  the  purchase  of  preliminary  apparatus 
and  supplies  necessary  for  the  installation  of  the  laboratorj'. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  VETERINARY  SCHOOL. 

.:\ii  executive  decree  of  April  15,  1912,  establishes  a  federal  school 
of  agriculture,  stock  raising,  and  veterinary.  The  school  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  buildings  necessary  for  complete  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical  instruction.  Accommodations  will  be  provided  for  boarding 
of  pupils;  the  school  will  have  a  first -<dass  laboratory  annexed  and 
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sufficient  firound  for  cultivation  and  experiment  work.  The  location 
of  the  school  is  to  be  selected  by  Congress  at  its  next  session,  and 
Congress  will  be  requested  to  make  such  an  appropriation  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  institution. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  THE  JUTE  INDUSTRY. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  to  establish  in  Venezuela,  within  twt) 
years  from  the  date  of  the  approval  thereof  by  the  Feileral  Congress, 
a  weaving  and  spinning  industry  for  the  exploitation  of  jute  or  flax. 
The  concessionaire  has  the  right  to  iinjiort  free  of  duty  raw  jute  ^ind 
flax  for  the  use  of  the  factory  for  a  period  of  four  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  factory,  and  is  obligated  to  import  jute  and  flax 
seed  and  to  distribute  same  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  the 
growth  and  cultivation  of  these  fibers  and  to  promote  thereby  the 
development  of  the  jute  and  flax  industry  in  the  Republic. 

CARUPANO  WHARF. 

The  Carupano  wharf,  constructed  by  the  Cuamana  and  Cariijiano 
Power  &  Tramway  Co.,  has  been  opened  to  public  traffic. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHICLE  INDUSTRY. 

The  Federal  Government  has  granted  a  concession  for  the  exjiloi- 
t  at  ion  of  the  chicle  industry'  in  Venezuela.  The  concessionaire 
agrees  to  e.stablish  one  or  more  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
product  and  to  plant  trees  from  which  the  chicle  gum  is  obtained. 
The  process  of  the  manufacture  of  chicle  is  also  to  be  made  public. 

GLASS  AND  CHINA  FACTORY. 

On  June  5,  1912,  a  glass  and  china  factory  was  inaugurated  in 
the  city  of  Caracas  in  the  presence  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation 
and  other  distinguished  personages.  The  factory  is  a  modern  and 
well-equipped  plant  costing,  approximately,  2,000,000  bolivars. 

ZULIA  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

A  company  with  a  capital  of  3,000,000  bolivars  has  been  organized 
in  Maracaibo  to  establish  a  sugar  factory,  the  first  of  its  kind,  in  the 
district  of  Sucre,  State  of  Zulia.  The  machinery  for  this  factorj*  is 
to  be  purchased  abroad,  and  the  plant  will  have  a  capacity  for  manu¬ 
facturing  3,000  quintals  of  brown  sugar  daily. 

RAILWAY  EARNINGS  IN  1911. 

In  1911  the  gross  receipts  of  the  railways  of  Venezuela  were  10,- 
790,199  bolivars  ($2,158,040),  and  the  gross  expenditures  6,219,525 
bolivars  ($1,243,905),  showing  net  earnings  of  4,570,674  bolivars 
($914,1.35). 
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